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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The extant Settlement Repoits on the Seonl Distuct 
are those of Captain (Colonel) W. B Thomson (1867) ar.d 
of Khan Bahadur Aulud Husain (1899). Sevctal extiacts 
fiom Mi R A Steindale’s interesting and well-known book 
‘Seoul ot Camp Life on the Satpuia Range’ (Calcutta, 
Thackei, Spink and Co , 1877), have been included in the 
Gazetteer. The writer is indebted to Mr. R. B Chapman, 
Deputy Commissioner of the Distuct, foi inteiesting notes 
on village life and on the material condition of the people, 
which have been reproduced in this volume; to Captain 
Oxley, I.M S, for notes on the game birds of the District 
and on the health of the people ; and to Mr. C. J. Iiwin, 
Assistant Commissioner, for some careful reports. The 
section on Geology has been kindly contributed by Mr L. 
Leigh Fermor of the Geological Survey. The photogiaphs 
inserted 111 this volume aie from onginals supplied by Captain 
Oxley, I.M.S Some information on Botany and Foiests has 
been furnished by Mr. Sham Rao and Mr Peake of the 
Forest Depaitment As usual the chapter on History and 
the section on language are compiled fiom notes furnished 
by Mr. Hira Lai, Assistant Gazetteer Supenntendent. 


Nagpur 

21 si Febiuaiy 1907. 


R V. R. 
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SEONI DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

BOUNDARIES AND PHYSICAL 1‘EATURES 

1 The Seonl Distuct (2i° 36' to 22 0 57' N and 79 0 

‘ 19' to 8o° 17' E) consists of a long 

aiie° b,tl0n and bound - nan ow section of the Satputa plateau 
ovei looking the Nerbudda valley on the 
noith and the Nagpur plain on the south It is the third 
of the four plateau Districts going fLom west to east, 
adjoining Chhindwuia to the west and Mandla to the east 
The shape of the Distuct is an it tegular oblong nart owing 
at the southern extiemity, its length from nottli to south 
is about 86 miles and the width ovei most of the Distuct 
about 43 miles The total atea is 3206 scjuaie miles Of 
the two tahslls Lakhnadon occupies the nailhern poition of 
the Distuct and Seonl, which is slightly the larger, the 
southern 

2 All round the north and noith-west of the Distuct 
ph ]cnl leatures the boidei lulls of the Satpuras, thickly 

fringed with foicst and ovei looking 
the Nerbudda, sepaiatc Seoni from Jubbulpoie and Nai&ingh- 
pui, except along a stup to the noith-east wheie the Nerbud- 
da itself is the boundaiy towaids Mandla, and 44 villages 
lying below the ghats aie included in the Distuct In the 
exti erne not th-west also a few villages below the hills be- 
long to Seonl South of the not them passes lies the Lakh- 
nadon plateau, a lolling count! y of alternate lidges and 
hollows terminating in another belt of mil and foiest which 
leads down to the Wainganga Except to the east wheie 
the open countiy continues up to the Mandla. boidei, and 
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along pait oi the western boundaiy with Chlundwaia, the 
Lakhnadon plateau is suuounded by jungle I he open pait 
ot the plateau contains a con&ideiable quantity ol black soil 
on which spring ciops are giown, altemating with infeuor 
stony land on the ndges The Shet uvei flows thiougk 
the centie of the plateau liom east to west being ciossed 
by a fine budge at Sonai Dongil, and passes into Naismgh- 
pui' to join the Neibudda The Temut and Sonei aie othei 
tubutaiies of the Neibudda using iioin the south To 
the south-west of the Distuct and sepaiated hom the Lakh- 
nadon plateau by the Tbel and Wainganga liveis, lies the 
Seoul Haveli, a level tiact of the most feitile black soil 
in the Distuct and extending fiom the line of lulls east 
of Seoni town to the Chlundwaia boidei In this plateau 
the Wainganga uses at Pailabpui a few miles south of 
Seoni and flows lor some distance to the north until it 
is joined by the Thel fiom Chlundwaia, and then acioss 
the Distuct to the east crossing the Nagpui-Jubbulpore 
1 oad at Chliapai a. On the south-west the Pench sepaiates 
Seoni fiom Chhindwaia The general heights of the Seoni 
and Lakhnadon plateaus ate about 2000 feet above sea- 
level East ot Seoni a line ot lulls urns fiom south to 
north and beyond this lies anotliei open tiact, some 200 
feet lower than the Seoni I-laveli, constituting the valleys 
of the Sagar and Hurl riveis The northern portion of this 
about Ghansoi consists of the u«tial black soil on which 
spring crops are pioduced, but to the south in the aiea 
round Barghat the chaiacter ot the country changes; the 
lock foi mation is ciy&tallme and metamorphic and the soil is 
yellow and sandy ; uce and the minor autumn millets foim 
the staple ciops. Anotliei line of lulls separates the Ghan- 
sor plain fiom the valley of the Wainganga, which, aftet 
crossing the District from west to east, tui ns south at the 
point where it is joined by the Thenwai uver fiom Mandla 
and foims the boundaiy of Seoni foi some miles until 
it divetges into Balaghat. The valley of the Wainganga, 
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at first stony, bioken and confined by hills, as it winds 
lound the northern spins of the Seoni plateau, becomes 
af lei wards an alternation of nch alluvial basins and nairow 
goiges, until just befoie teaching the eastern boidei of 
the Distnct, it commences its descent to the lower countiy, 
passing over a senes of lapids and deep ston}' channels, 
and oveihung by walls of giamte 200 feet high The falls of 
the Wainganga and its course for the last six miles befoie its 
junction with the Thrum at on the boidei of the Distnct 
may perhaps tank next to the Blieiagliat goigc of the 
Neibudda for beauty of livei sceneiy. Tlie lower valley 
of the Wainganga is about 400 feet below the Ghansor 
plain, from which it is scpaiated by anotliei line of foiest- 
clad lulls , and a nanow lice-gi owing ship along its western 
hank, called the UglI Itact, is included in the Seoni Distnct. 
Jn the extieme south of the Seoni tahsil theie is anothei 
small aiea of submontane land, foiimng the Dongaital oi 
Kurai tiact, laigely coveted with forest and the lesidence of 
numbcis of Gaolis who are piofessional cattle-breeders The 
old load fiom Nagpui to Seoni passes thiough Dongartal, 
and the new one thiough Kuiai The descent of the ghats 
heie is 700 feet fiom the Seoul plateau Ihe Bawantliai 1 
rivet using in the southern hills, and leceiving the wateis 
of numcious small sti earns, carries the diainage of this 
aiea into the Nagpui Distnct on its way to join the Wain- 
ganga. The foiests aie extensive and foim a thick belt 
along the northern and southern lulls, with numcious 
isolated patches in the inteiior In the noitli liowevet 
the foiest vegetation is stunted and scanty, and the open 
countiy is bare of tiees, and piesents a bleak appeaiance, 
the villages consisting of squalid looking collections of 
mud huts peiched geneially on a baie ridge In the uce 
tiacts on tne olbei hand the giowth of the foiests is 
luxuriant, and fiuit tiees aie scatteied ovei the open countiy 
and lound the villages Owing to the abundance of wood 
the houses aie laige and well built, and suiiounded by 
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bamboo fences enclosing small gaiden plots The single 
village of Dongaua, belonging to tlie Adcgion estate in the 
not tb-west, is situated outside the Disti ict in Chhindwara, 
but with this exception there is no inteilacing of boundaiies 

3 As aheady stated the geneial elevation of the 

^ plateau is a little moie than 2000 feet 

high Seoni itselt is 2043 ieet, and 
Patlabpui, the souice of the Wainganga, somewhat higher 
The peak of Manorl on the western border lias an elevation 
ol 2749 feet, the highest recoided in the District at piesent, 
and Kauapahar to the north-west of Seoni of 2379 feet. 
On the east and south of the Seoul tahsil the elevation falls 
considerably Kanlmvara and Keolari on the Mandla line 
are about 1300 feet high and Pipana Kahin neai Gliansor 
in the Seoni tahsil about 1000 feet Baighat and Ari 
in the south-east are each about 1200 feet The Lakh- 
nldon tahsil has a geneial elevation of 1500 to 2000 feet, 
except peihaps in the tiact boi denng the Neibudda liver 
in the north-east 

4 Colonel Thomson, who wiotein the sixties, gave the 

following descuption of the sceneiy of 

Scenery 

the District, and though the country 
is now bettei known and the extent of forest has deci eased, 
most of what he said lemains true at piesent — ‘ The sceneiy 
‘ in many paits of the Distnct is veiy remaikable Nothing 
1 can exceed the beauty of certain portions of the Nerbudda 
1 uvei, wheie it flows in long, deep, cool-looking often wmd- 
‘ ing 1 eat lies, between high banks, covered near the waler- 
‘ edge with short grass, and crowned with magnificent old 
‘ trees of all descriptions which overhang the water, under 
‘ which herds of spotted deer and flocks of peacock may 
1 sometimes be seen feeding The scenery of the upper 
1 Wainganga too is very charming, like the Westmoreland 
‘ rivers, and 15 really giand at the junction Of the Thanwar, 
( wheie they commence then fall into the lower country, and 
1 at last meeL in a beautify! deep leach in the heait of a 
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' gieal fotest. Tlie Hu H m lil-e manner passes whh a more 
‘ giadual fall, but foi a longei distance and tin ougli almost 
‘ higliet and moie solid-looking locks, which aie ci owned on 
‘ the one side by the mins ol an old foit called Amoddgath , 

‘ on the other by those of the palace of the (amous Rajput 
‘ queen, Sona Rani Few have seen this place as it is situa- 
‘ ted in the heait of a dense foiest, and is only accessible on 
1 foot and then with difficulty The Baigas have lopeladdei's 
r fiom the top of the precipice neatly down to its fool, to 
1 enable them to get at the honey-combs found in clefts of the 
'jocks Many magnificent views may be obtained, as that 
' fiom the Nagukh Ina lull near SeonI, so called because tlie 
1 people say that fairy drums are sometimes beard beating 
‘ loin it Fiom the old foits of Kolvwagaili, Partabgarli and 
' Bhainslgaih, the view extends over the beautifully cultiva- 
ted Wainganga valley with its numerous tanks and pictuies- 
' quely situated villages Glimpses of the uver aie seen and 
‘ tlie hills of the Maikal range loom dark in the far distance 
'beyond Tlieie is much of interest about these lulls and 
'the old mined foits, in connection with each almost of 
' which theie is some legend of the doings of Alba, Udal and 
'Sona Ram, and in almost all of which the people declate 
‘ that money is buned ’ 1 

GEOLOGY 2 (BY L LLIGH FER1I0R ) 

5 Except in the most genet al way, vety little is known 
about the geology of the SeonI Disluct. LalaKishen Singh, 
late of the Geological Sutvey, traced out the boundaiy 
between the Deccan trap and the metamorplnc and ciystal- 
hne complex, the two chief formations of the District P N 
Bose made a traveise fiom Jubbulpoie to SeonI, and thence 
to Katangl in the Balaghat District, whilst the piesent writer 
has examined some of the sections exposed in the cuttings 
on the Satpura railway where it crosses this District. A 

1 Settlement Repot t ( 1867 ), PP *3. M 

2 This section has been kindly supplied by Mr, L L. Fermoi , Assistant 
Superintendent of the Geological Suivey 
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slioi t account of the geology of this Distucl has also been 
given in the Gazctteci of the Ccnlial Pi ounces, 2nd cdiLion, 
page 4/0 (1S70) It is on the foiegoing souices that the 
following is based 

The geological founations found in the Distnct aie the 
following — 

(1) Alluvium and soil 

(2) Lateute 

(3) Deccan Trap 

(4) Intertiappeans 

(5) Lametas 

(6) Metamoiphic and ciystalline complex 

Of these the two most nnpoi tan t aie Nos 3 and 6, coveting, 
as they do, practically the whole of the District (not taking 
into account the supeificial deposits, giouped undei 1), 

The physical aspect of the Distucl is described in the 
C P Gazetteei for 1 870, page 470, as follows — 

‘ The Distnct is hilly thioughout, but the physical fea- 
* tuies chaiacteuslic of the two foimations foim a maiked 
' conti ast In the southern poitions the hills are moie 
' pointed , the valleys moie confined the soil in the valleys 
‘is nch, but contains a laige adnnxtuie of sand, and 
' ovei both hill and valley foi esl trees of lai ge size abound 
' The beds of the sti earns aie composed of loose sand , and 
‘ thei e is but little water visible in the di y season, The trap 
‘ hills on the othei hand, eithci take the form of ridges with 
‘stiaight outlines and flattened tops, or, using moie giadual- 
' ly, expand into wide undulating plateaus The valley s aie 
' wide and baie, and contain the black soil sptead over a 
‘ deep deposit of calcaieous clay , and the streams that intei - 
' sect them, cutting thiough this deposit, expose bioad masses 
‘ of bate black basalt, alternating with maishy stagnant pools 
‘of watei. The hills aie commonly clothed with small 
‘ stunted trees , but in the valleys and plateaus, notwithstand- 
ing then uch soil, foiest tiees aie \ciy thinly scattered, 
‘ and are seldom of lai ge size ’ 
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(1) AUuotum and soil — As in othei paits of the Ccntial 
Piovinces the geology of the countiy is often disguised by 
lecent superficial deposits, such as alluvium deposited by 
the streams, and soils detived fiom the bieaking up, undet 
the influence of meteonc agencies, of the undeilying locks 
These superficial deposits are, howevei, not of paiticulai 
nterest to the geologist, but lie lathei within the field of 
study of the agncultui ist 

(2) Latente — Laterite has been noticed in the countiy to 
the south-east of SeonI town, whcie it forms cappings to the 
Deccan trap foimation at Maili, Amagarh and Dalai and also 
oveilaps on to the gneissose rocks near Dalai It has also 
been found at Khapa on the edge of the Deccan tiap foi ma- 
tron due south of SeonI. The latente lound Dalai is said 
to be very massive 

(3) Ihc Deccan Tiap — The Deccan trap formation 
covers peihaps thiec-fourths of the whole Distuct, namely, 
all the northern portions This poition of the Distuct 
foims a part of the Satpuia lange, taking loughly the 
foim of an elevated plateau I'he icmaimng quaiter of 
the District, foiming the southern and south-eastern por- 
tions, consists of the gneissose and schistose rocks grouped 
as the metamoiphic and crystalline complex The average 
deration of this gneissose area is considerably less than 
that of the tiap area. The boundary between the two 
formations is a veiy sinuous one, all the little sti earns 
draining from the edge of the trap foimation over the 
gneissose aiea cutting back into the trap, so as to give 
use to many valleys of gneissose locks running up between 
headlands of trap with cliff-like scarps. As the scarps 
of the Deccan tiap formation are often densely wooded, 
the sceneiy along the boundary of these two foi mations 
is frequently very pictuiesque This trap scatp is the deter- 
mining factor in the diainage of the Distuct, acting as a 
wateished* On the noithein side of this boundary the 
sti earns all flow so as to join the uppet portions of the Wain- 
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gang a, forming in fact, its head wateis Whilst on the 
southern side of the wateished the sti earns flow in a geneud 
southwaid duection to contubutc, on the east to the lower 
poitions of the Waingangd, and on the west to the head 
wateis of the Blwanthau and to the Pencil In only two 
places is this wateished cut Ihiough by sti earns of any im- 
portance d taming fiomthenoith side to the south This is 
at the eastern and western bordeis of the District respective- 
ly, in one case the Wainganga and in the other (just outside 
the District) the Pench, cutting through the Deccan tiap 
scarp and cairying the diainagc of the not them side to the 
south The diffeience between the diaiactet of the sti earns 
on the two sides of this bouudaiy has been well desuibed 
by Mr. Sterndale, who wntes 1 — 

‘ In the north-western section the nveis arc chaiactei- 
' ised by rugged and often piecipitous banks of locks, with 
' cleai watei dashing o\er boulder and shingle, 01 gliding 
* along in deep leaches terminated by rocky bameis The 
‘south-eastern streams, on the othet hand, paitake of the 
'common Indian chaiactei of deep sandy beds, into winch 
'the watei sinks out of sight duting the summer, percolating 
‘thioughthe soft sand till some outcrop of lock heie and 
' there ancsts its course and forces it to the suilace, foi nnng 
' an occasional pool When the tiaveller or peasant would 
'slake his thust, lie digs a hole a couple of feet in depth in 
1 the appaiently dry bed of the sti earn, and has not long to 
‘ wait foi the fruits of his labour ’ 

The foimation consists of the usual honzontal layeis of 
basaltic and dolentic lavas, giving rise to the flat-topped lulls 
chai actenstic of this foimation. In many places the flows 
contain abundance of cavities, otiginally steam holes, lined 
or filled with vat ious minerals. The sections exposed in the 
cuttings on the Satpura branch of the Bengal-Nagpui Rail- 
way afford excellent examples of these minerals, the best 
poi tion of the line being that starting at Buiaiki and descend- 
1 beonl oi Camp Lite on the Sittpurft Range, page 2<jy 
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ing m a tortuous com se down the Slukaiaghat The mine- 
1 als that have been obsei ved in these sections are as follows — 
quattz, amethyst, calcite, stilbite, scolecite, agate, chalce- 
dony, jasper and gieen earth. Near Ghansoi station the 
railroad was, in 1904, metalled with a wondeiful assort- 
ment of jaspets, showing gieen, biown, puiple, white, red 
and giey colouis arianged as patches, cloudings, streaks 
and spots They were said to have been quai 1 led close at 
hand. 

(4) Inteiti appectn beds — Interbedded with the layers of 
trap thei e at e sometimes lobe found thin beds, 2 to 5 feet 
thick, of sedimentary locks which, to distinguish them from 
the lavas forming the laiger piopoition of the Deccan trap 
foimation, are usually known as intei trappean beds These 
beds may be eithet limestone, sandstone, clay or shale, 
which in places have been conveited into porcellanite 
and cheit. Such cheity intertrappean beds have been 
noted on the road from Seonl to Selua some 5 miles east of 
SeonI 

(5) The Lametds . — The Lameta locks are a sedimentaty 
formation situated between the base of the tiap and the 
gneissose rocks As they areveiy thin they ci op out only 
along the base of the tiap scarps. They are not, howevei, 
always present, so that the trap sometimes lests directly on 
the gneissose locks The usual thickness of the Lametas is 
about 2 to 3 feet ; but in places wheie they are best deve- 
loped they aie sometimes as much as 15 to 20 feet thick. 
Whilst in one place, namely at Kuchau, towards the eastern 
end of the trap-gneiss boundary, they are as much as 25 to 
30 feet thick The othei chief localities for these rocks are 
where the Wainganga cuts its way thiough the trap scarp 
and at Khamaria and Sellon, to the south-west of Seonl In 
composition the Lameta rocks are calcaieous sandstones, 
conglomerates, grits and arkoses or felspathic giits derived 
from the denudation of the underlying gneisses and granites. 
In places they have been rendered cheity. 
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(6) (1 felamot phic and crystalline complex —The rocks of 
this foimatton he in the southern and soulh-eastei n poitions 
of the Distnct on the southern side of the tiap-gneiss 
boundaiy line mentioned on page 7 Then composition has 
been but little studied They ate known to consist in pai t 
of schistose micaceous gneisses, giamtoid gneisses 01 gneis- 
sose gvanites, augen-gneisses and tiue poiphyutic granites, 
the felspars in the lattei being sometimes as much as 5 or 6 
inches long Mica-schists aie also known to occur The 
probability is that a mote careful examination of the ciystal- 
linc rocks of this Distnct would show them to resemble veiy 
closely the locks of the metamotphic and ciystalhne complex 
as descubed 1 in a papei on the pedology of a poition of the 
Chhindwara Distnct 

If such be the case then we can expect that in addition 
to the locks enumerated above, various ciystalhne limestones, 
calciphyi es, pyvoxenic gneisses, quartzites, hornblende-schists, 
pegmatites and even manganese-beat mg rocks, probably exist 
in this complex. In fact any seaich foi minerals of economic 
value in this Distnct should be dii ected to the metamoiphic 
and ciystalhne area in preference to the Deccan tiap The 
pnncipal ore to be looked for is that of manganese, but 01 es 
of copper, lead, lion and other substances so often found 
In the metamorphic and crystalline rocks of India, may also 
be found 

BOTANY 

6 The forests of the District ate of the usual mixed 
^ 1 1 type common in the Cenlial Piovinces 

Sal is not found at all Teak is well 
represented and is found in abundance in the Kuiai and 
Gan gin Til a iange&, wheie it is generally well giown, Bija- 
sdl ( Pterocarpus Marsupmm) is a veiy important timber tiee 
and is found all over the Distnct, but is only plentiful in 
the Seoul tahsll Saj ( Tenmnalta lomentosa ) and lendia 

1 L L Fermoi, Rec Geological Survey Ind , XXXIII, pp 175 to 307 
(1906) 
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(Lageysh asinta pcnvifloia) aie abundant and are nnpoitant 
tmibei liees Ta&ai silk woims aie fed on the bdj tree r Ihe 
Gondb wot ship tins tiee and sweat by it. Khair (Acacia 
uUfxhu) is found all ovei the Distuct It is a stunted tiee 
and most abundant in the Gang mala range The bamboo 
(Dench ocalamus bh ictus) is pnnupally found along the Nei- 
budda nver Sandal ( Sanlalum album) is found wild m 
Bicliua and Chhapaia and a successful plantation has been 
laised at Pakhaia in the Kuiai lunge Tmsd (Ougeinia 
dalbergiutdes) is plentiful m the Kuiai and Ganginala langes 
and is often found glowing on old fallow land It docs not 
attain a laige size but is an impoitant timber tree It has 
slender giey blanches, laige oval leaves with gtey maigins, 
and small whitish or iosc-Lolouied flowers in short close 
lacemes I he wood is much valued for fumituie and agu- 
cultuial implements The bdj (I ei nunalia tomentosa) is a 
laige tiee with long, thin, ncaily glabious leaves. The 
tihaurd (Anogiebsub laiifotid), the haldu (Achna cordi folia), 
a tall handsome tiee, and the dhdnian (Greima vestita) aie 
consideicd good oidinaiy building woods. The leaves of the 
clhauid aie extensively used by the local Chamais for tanning 
leather Its gum is employed in the manuf actui e of paper 
and is also eaten The timbei of dhdnian is tough and 
elastic and is used for the shafts of carts and lor banhgls 
The blind 01 satin-wood { Chloroxylon b anetema) has a haid 
and heavy yellow wood, geneially used for oil nulls I he 
leaves have an agieeablc aromatic smell. The s/usham or 
losewood (Dalbergia la h John), the yohan 01 Indian redwood 
(Soymida febnfuga ), the batL of which is much used for 
tanning and dyeing, the tmdii (Diobpyyos tonwnlosa) of which 
the fruits aie eaten, the shvan 01 Indian music wood, with 
smooth, white 01 whitish giey baik, rather laige biown and 
yellow flowers, and a yellow fleshy fiuit, yield ornamental 
limbeis The rohan is chiefly found in the Kurai lange and 
yields a veiy stiong timber, which is piool against white- 
ants Othei less valuable U J ccs ai c the be nun oi coltou-lrcc 
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(Bombax malabancum), tall with smooth white batk and pro- 
minent scarlet flowers appearing in Match when the tree 
is leafless ; the flower-buds are eaten as a vegetable and the 
silky fibie obtained fiom the capsules is used to stuff 
cushions The Gonds hold this tree sacied and say that 
their god Holera Deo lives in it The gum is used as a 
medicine f 01 colic. The ganyar ( Cochlospermum gossypmm) 
is a small tree with thick spreading branches, glossy green 
leaves, and large handsome yellow floweis appealing when 
the tree is quite leafless. It also yields a silk cotton, and 
denves its second botanical name from this piopeity, while 
Cochlospermum denotes the fact that its seeds are twisted 
like a snail’s shell. The flowers of this tiee aie oflered 
to the god Siva, and lighted pieces of its wood are cairied 
by mail-runners, as they smoulder and do not go out. The 
amaltds (Cassia Fistula) is well known ioi its drooping 
racemes of blight yellow flagrant floweis lesembhng the 
laburnum. Its long pendulous pods shake and lattle in the 
wind and hence the people say that the tiee should not be 
grown in courtyards oi it will ci eate quarrels in the house 
The padar (Stereospermum suaveolens) is a laige tiee with 
panicles of very fiagiant dark cnmson flowers, useful in 
sylviculture as it reproduces freely from seed The pdngta 
(Erythrina suberosa) is often seen as a hedge plant but attains 
a fair size m the forests and has bright scarlet flowers. 
The trees which come into foliage early in Apul when all 
other species are leafless, and afford a welcome shade fi om 
the fierce heat of the sun, are especially noticeable to the 
traveller on this account These are the kusnm ( Schlcichera 
tnjuga ) with soft gieen leaves looking like silk from a 
distance ; the kaihndr (Baulnma vanegata) with its handsome 
vai legated white and pink flowers pieceding the leaves, 
the mdharukh (Adanlhus excelsn) with pinnate leaves, yellow- 
ish floweis and soft white wood ; the siris (Albania Lcbbek ), 
with sweet-scented greenish yellow flowers ; and the 
kohd (Ternnnaha Arjuna), a large tree with whitish baik 
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and narrow leaves which grows along sti earns. The 
jamnn {Eugenia Jamboland ) is an evei green tree with 
rich green leaves and edible black berries The juice of tne 
fiuit makes a good medicine, and the wood is used foi 
well-curbs as it is not affected by the action of water. And 
the karanj ( Pongamta glabra) is another almost eveigieen 
tree, useful for avenues as cattle dislike the leaves The 
khirm (Munusops hexandra) is also evergieen with fiagiant 
white floweis and a sweet fruit which is much eaten 01 
these the kusum, kohd, and karanj are perhaps the only 
ones commonly seen m the forests 

7. Among other trees yielding useful products are the 
well-known mahun, harm, palds and 
turned) 91 tlees— (con ’ achat, all of which aie common in paits 

of the Distiict The b/ulawdn or marking- 
nut tree ( Semccarpus Anacardium) is easily recognised by its 
laige leaves and by the fiuits with a thick black pericarp) 
between the layers of which aie the cells containing the 
conosivc juice used as mai king-ink The fleshy hypocarp 
of the fiuit is eaten The people think that any one 
sleeping under this tree will get swellings on the skin 
The fiuil of the aanla ( Phyllanthus Embhm) is pickled. It is 
a favourite food of deer The jamtdsi ( Elaeadmdron Rox- 
bntghn) is a small tice with shining senate leaves The root 
is used as a specific foi snakebite and is poisonous, and the 
poles aie extensively employed in house-building as they aie 
considei ed to be pi oof against the attacks of white-ants. 
The titundl ( Stcphegyne patvifuha ) is a common tiee with 
chai actei istic bluish giey baik The belter a ( Tenmnaha 
belettca) is not veiy common, but good straight clean poles 
aie often seen in low scrub (ungle in diy rocky situations 
The bai k is used foi tanning and the nut for cough and indiges- 
tion The gaian 01 gatrd ( Cletsianlhus colhnus) is common 
m the Chandarpur and Sukll foiests to the south of Seonl. It 
has small white flowers and yields stiong and duiable poles 
fot building put poses The kltamei ( Gtnclma arbotea) is a 
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middle-sized tiee with a pale gtey baik exfoliating in scurfy 
flakes It has blackish yellow flowers and a round yellow 
fiuit of the size of a plum, which is eaten by wild animals 
and also by the Gonds The wood is used for making gtain- 
mcasures and diums The koildr ( Bauluma purpurea) is a 
small tiee with a whitish-giey baik which is used (01 tanning. 
The floweis aie lose-colouied and aie eaten as a vegetable 
by the foiest tubes. The hewar or teunjba (Acacia leuto- 
phlcea) resembling the babul , but with a duty gieyish-white 
baik and leaflets somewhat like those of the tamaund, is 
found both in the forests and open country Its wood is used 
foi making agricultural implements The bhomsdl (Hyuuno- 
dic/vou cMclsum) is a laige conspicuous tiee, especially when 
leafless but still beaung its panicles of fiuit with small wing- 
ed seeds The wood is used for plough shaies The kakat 
(Flacuurtia Ranionlcht) is a small thoiny tiee which is fauly 
common The kasai ( Budclia teiitsa ) is found scattered in 
all localities It jields a fauly good timbei The kullii 
( Slcrcitlta mens) is chaiactenstic of the dry hills and has a 
smooth whitish papeiy baik, which makes it especially con- 
spicuous when the tree is leafless, the li unks looking like 
dead tiecs It yields the gum called Ita/Jla which is used as 
a medicine for ponies, and the seeds aie eaten toasted by the 
Gonds and Koikus The kuniht (Cm eya aibo-ea) is conspicu- 
ous foi its large leaves and the floweis while in colour The 
baik is used for poisoning fish I'he mi mall ( Sfiyc/iitus 
polaloruui) is a small tiee with a thick bai k deeply cleft in a 
vertical diiection and small gieenish-yellow floweis The 
pulp of the fiuit is eaten and piescived The htngan ( Bala- 
nites Roxburghu) is a small tree or shrub chaiactenstic of 
black cotton soils. It has ciooked blanches and is easily 
lecogmsed by its giey baik and ashy green foliage Moivtu 
( Othna Wodter) is a common middle-sized tiee of small 
value Bhott ( Kydia ealyema ) is a small tree found in almost 
all forests. Dikamdh (Gaulema lucida) is a small tiee wiLh 
oval, smooth, shining leaves and laige white soluaiy floweis. 
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A yellow fationg-smcllinggum exudes from the joung shoots, 
which is used in cutaneous di&easefa and to keep off flies and 
woinis Of bamboos theie ait only two species found, 
the bans {Dench oui/autas sinclus ) and the kalang {Bam- 
busa atundmacca), the lattei being planted in the station of 
Seoul. 

8 Among trees of the open country the mahua, mango, 
babul, banyan, plpal, tamarind, bet, 
Lountr eeS ° f L '"’ ° PCn v ~ un ancl ^ aie coranion a& in almost 
all Di&tncts The Hindus think that 
mahua limbei should not be used for building houses as it is 
likely to be stiuck by lightning. This belie! piobably arises 
from the fact that the tiee itself is often stiuck on account of 
its height The pdhar {Fun s in fee /on a) is a fig with nai- 
iowei leaves than the plpal The gular ( Ficus glomcrata) is 
often seen standing alone in the fields and gi owing with a 
ciooked stem The red fiuits appear in clusters on the trunk 
or blanches and are eaten by the little boys though they are 
full of insects The Hindus think that a man should not 
walk beneath the gnlai tiee or he will lose all his acquned 
vutue. The blwkar {Cot dia Mvxa) is a tiee found in the 
open country and in avenues with fragiant white floweis 
The guhnoliai {Pomciatia tegid) is cultivated and is a fine 
01 namental tiee coveied with coiymbs of glowing scarlet 
floweis when in bloom It is a native of Madagasrai 

9. Of shiubs may be mentioned the well-known Ztsv- 
Shrubs phus Jujuba, the wild plum; the Cal- 

eb mas with their piominent sweet- 
scented white floweis, and the h arsmghar 01 klinnchdtu 
(. Nyitanlhes /Itboihishs) with pi etty fiagi ant white floweis 
which usually appeal at night and fall away a shoit time 
after dawn The floweis of this tree aie exquisitely fragiant 
pal taking of the smell of fiesh honey, and on that account 
the plant is much esteemed. Then oiange tubes dye a most 
beautiful buff or orange coloui 1 The dhdivai {Woodfordta 

1 Ruxbuigh Floia Iiidito, p j 9 
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jbnbunda ) is an unimposing plant with buck led flowers 
The launl ( Mallotus phdippensis) is the shrub from the red 
beines of which the kanield dye is obtained The dudhi 
(Holairhcna anhdysciih’i na) is a well-known shiub with a 
stem exuding milky juice and small while fiagtant floweis, the 
bark is used as a febuluge and as a medicine for dysentery 
The mainphal ( Randin lomentosa) is a common tliotny shiub 
used foi fencing in the open countiy, it has smooth, shining, 
oval leaves and white flagrant flowets turning to yellow as 
they fade The lokhandl ( Ixora pen vijlora) is a shiub oi small 
tice with oblong, blunt leaves, the wood bums well and 
the branches are earned as toiches by the mail-i unners 
I he gitgal {Bahamodendi on Mukul) is a strongly aiomatic 
shiub akin to the Atabian tiee from which myrili is obtained 
and also to the tree producing the balsam or balm of Sctip- 
ture The akrd ( Calotropi? gigantea ) 01 swallow-wort is a 
common shiub with purplish flowets. The stem yields a 
nnlky juice which is applied to wounds, and the seeds are en- 
cased in cotton The flowers aie offered to Hanuman and 
bachelors ate married to this plant, before marrying a widow. 
The champd (Michtha champaka ) is the well-known shrub 
commonly cultivated round Hindu temples The pale yellow 
flowers have the sweet oppiessive peifume which is celebrat- 
ed in the poetiy of the Hindus Fiom the wood of the chaw - 
pak the images of Buddha are carved for the temples 1 This 
plant is one of the Magnolias The Mysore thorn ( Ccesalpi 
ma septarta), vern chtllari, is a very thoiny shrub with 
showy yellow flowers, often planted to make hedges. The 
seeds aie used for weighing gold. It is said to be so called 
because Tipu Sultan of Mysore planted hedges of it round 
lus fortresses Another vanety with bright orange flowers 
is cultivated in gardens Euphorbia nereifoha is a thorny 
shiub growing on diy and stony slopes Charcoal foi gun- 


1 Tennant’s Ceylon quoted in Nanne's Flower 
India, p 7 
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powdei is made from the wood. It is sometimes called the 
pnckly pear, but the broad-leaved plant commonly known as 
the pnckly pear is a species of Opunlia which has been intro- 
duced into India. hhnratl (Celastrus scnegalensis) is a veiy 
common and unatti active thorny shiub found wild and in 
hedges something like a bi amble. Majtil ( Trcma politona ) is 
a small tiee oi shiub planted on embankments to hold the 
soil The leaves aie rough and aie used as sand-paper for 
cleaning wood and non Nirgundi or menu ( Vilex neguudo) 
is a very common shrub on roadsides and m hedges with 
veiy small panicles of lilac or light-blue flowers and a black 
beny, the size of a pea. The crushed leaves have a stiong 
and unpleasant smell and are applied for headache The 
bhosd ( Bnuluma racemosa ) is a small, bushy and very ciook- 
ed tiee with small two-lobed leaves looking like buttei fly’s 
wings, and yellow flowers It is conspicuous in the cold 
season, Gamble says, for its persistent fruit The Maialhas 
distnbulc the leaves of this tiee to each other on Dasalua day 
as a symbol of gold, because Ceylon, which Rama conquei ed 
on Dasahra, was built of gold and also because the Maiatha 
marauding exped.tions stalled on Dasahia 

to The following are some of the commoner cieepeis. 
Creepei s and unsites Mahul (Bau/w/ict Vahln) is a gigantic 
heavy climber with soft pale yellow 
flowers. The large fat pods ate loasted and the seeds extiact- 
ed and eaten , and the leaves are used for leaf-plates This 
is the most tioublesome climbet in the foiest and is found to 
spi ead from ti ee to tree, stt angling them and causing the stems 
to twist The held palas(B idea super ba) is a laige climber with 
leaves and flowers lesembling those of the palas tiee; the 
floweis being of a gorgeous orange colour. Wdghdli (Cap- 
pans hotrida ) is a climber often seen growing in hedges, with 
large floweis white and afterwards pink in colour, and pie- 
sen ting a sinking appearance Etau (Zny pints GEnopha) 
is a climber akin to the wild plum tree and beaung similar 
fruit, It piefers open bushy places and is coveied with small 
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but very stiong thoins, difficult to cut and tioublesome to 
passers-by along the loads It is much used for making 
fences foi fields — (Gamble) Gunjd (Ahrus p/vcaloi ms) is a 

common climbei in hedges, with numerous leaflets and pale 
floweis in crowded racemes. It has lound scarlet seeds with 
black spots, or sometimes nearly white ones, which aie used 
as weights by goldsmiths, each seed being said to weigh i| 
grains The seeds are also used to make necklaces and eai- 
rings. The open pods of the plant showing the scailet and 
black seeds aie vety conspicuous and ornamental The 
ttarbnd {dsparagus i ace moms) is a delicate smooth climbei 
with thorns turned downwaids, and branchlets divided into 
veiy smooth segments so as to give the appeal ance of a mass 
of long slendei thorns It has small white fragrant flowers 
in racemes and ted bemes This pietty climbei is a neai 
relation of the cultivated asparagus. The people bung home 
blanches of it on the Pola festival and with them sweep the 
walls and floors of their houses to cleat out all insects and 
purify the house. The best known parasite is banda (Lotan- 
hits longiflorus) which always attiacts notice owing to the 
bnghtness of its foliage and the greenish red floweis Nanne 
says it resembles the honey-suckle It giows on many tiees 
but m Seom particulatly infests the mahua, to which it is 
causing considerable injury. The antaibel (Cascula reflern) 
may often be seen with its countless greenish-yellow wire- 
like stems bate of leaves, and spreading ovet a small tiee oi 
bush which it sli angles 1 

11 Mi Peake mentions the following glasses as com- 
mon in the Distuct. Of pasture grass- 

Grssscs 

es kinidd ( Jschoemttm ptlositm i, l apt! 
(Selana veihcillata), t hi mod ( P‘<nicum mdtaceum), gitlu (Coix 
Lachryma) and semm ( Pamcum ptos/i alum). Of fodder 
and thatching glasses knsal (Hc/ci opogon con/orlus,), gunheti 
{Anthistci ta scandens ) and srtmd {Ischocmum laximt). Gun- 

1 Tills paragraph is taken from a note by Mr A Hunt, Divisional 
Foiebt Officei 
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hen commonly coveis waste land and turns to a bright 
reddish colour aftei flowering 

WILD ANIMALS, ETC 

12 The foiests of Lhe Distnctare extensive and are fairly 

well stocked with game Tiger and 

Wild animate 

panther aie not very' common, but deei 
are found in considerable numbets and both land and watei 
birds are fairly fiequent in diffeient paits of the District. 
Dunng the fifteen years ending 1935 about six tigeis and 
twenty-five pantheis weie destroyed annually on an aveiage, 
while in the same peuod a total of 942 persons were killed 
by wild animals, moiethan three-foui ths of the whole number 
of deaths being however due to snake bite Between 1898 
and 1901 the District suffered fiom the lavages of a man- 
eating tigress known as the Adegaon man-eater, no les3 than 
74 peisons being killed in the locality frequented by Lins 
beast during the tlnee years It is possible liowevei that 
more than one animal had taken to attacking human beings 
during this peuod The tigress was finally shot during the 
day -tune by the LodhI piopnetor of Lakhnadon ovei the 
body of a wood-cutter whom she had killed about five miles 
from that village Ganpat Singh, the malguzar in question, 
killed her with one shot from a shot-gun loaded with ball and 
received a leward of two hundied rupees and a gold bangle, 
the deaths of human beings ceasing with the destiuction of 
this animal It was said that anothei man-eatei of which 
this one may have been a descendant committed depiedations 
in the same tiact about twelve years previously 

1 3 The following list of ducks identified in the District 

; , has been furnished by Captain Oxley, 

I M.S Among the indigenous varieties 
aie the nukta or comb-duck which is not veiy common and 
is met with in small parties only ; the wlnstlmg teal which is 
very common ; the large whistling teal (Dendi ocygna /idea) , 
and the cotton teal which in parties of ten or twelve is 
commonly found on weedy tanks, especially when there are 
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high rushes Among migiatoiy ducks are the common tea], 
met with in large flocks, this being pci haps the earliest visitor 
and also staying late; the gaiganey teal {Qua quedula ctrtia) 
which is also common and stays veiy late, the led-ciested 
pochard, a wary duck of which not many can be shot at a 
time as it leaves the tank at the first discharge ; the white- 
eyed pocliatd which is common and can be shot in large 
numbers, as it has a habit of concealing itself in leeds and 
can be put up singly , the tufted pochaid which fiequents the 
largest tanks, keeping m then centie, the pintail, anotliei 
waiy duck, which usually leaves a tank at the fiist shot , the 
shoveller, which fiequents both tanks and the Waingangil 
liver; the gadwall, an eaily visitor wmch is very common 
and not shy, and is the principal large duck in bags made 
before Christmas, the mddy sheldiake, often met with in 
pairs on the more secluded tanks and along the Nerbudda 
river, and the wigeon and spot-bill which are l are Stein- 
dale mentions the demoiselle ciane as being shot in Seoni. 

14. It is interesting to note that the leading idea of Mr. 

Rudjard Kipling’s fascinating ‘ Jungle 
Gond fable of Sine- a , , - , , , 

baba nook ot which the scene is laid in 

Seoni appears to be taken from the 
translation of a Gond fable given in Sterndale's ‘ Seoni 
though of course stones of children being brought up by 
she-wolves have been leported fiom vai ious paits of India. 
In view of the intei est attaching to the fable it may be repro- 
duced in full heie 


‘ THE SONG OF SANDSUMJFE. ’ 

‘Sandsumjee mariied six wives, but had no heir, so he 
‘ marned a seventh and departed on a journey ; during his 
' absence, after his relatives had sacrificed to a god, she bore 
‘ a son > Singbaba. Hie “small wife was sleeping, the other 
' six were there ; ” so they took the babe and threw it into 


1 Appendix, pp 308, 309 
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1 the buffalo’s stable, placing a puppy by hei side, and said, 
Lo ! a puppy is boin ” 

‘ But the buffaloes took caie of Singbaba and poured 
‘ milk into his mouth 

‘ When the six wives went to look for him, they found 
‘ Singbaba playing 

1 Thence they took linn and threw him to the cows, but 
‘ the cows said, “ Let no one butt him,” and poured nnlk into 
‘ Ins mouth So when the six wives went to look again 
‘ whethei he was alive oi dead, lo I Singbaba was playing 

‘Thence they took him and tin ew him into a well, but 
‘ on the third day when they went to enquire, they found 
‘Singbaba still playing So they took him and thiew 
1 him on the tiger’s path as the tigeis weie coming, and they 
‘ heaid his cues as they left him. But the tigiess felt com- 
‘ passion, and said, “ It is my child,” so she took him to her 
‘ den, and having weaned her cubs fed Singbaba with milk, 

‘ and so he grew up with the cubs To her one day Sing- 
‘baba said, “ I am naked ; I want clothes ” So the tigiess 
‘ went and sat by the market road till muslin and cloth 
‘ malceis came along ; on seeing her run at them they diopped 
‘ their bundles and fled, which she took up and brought to 
‘ Singbaba, who clothed himself and kissed her feet 

‘ Another day he said, “ Give me a bow.” She again 
'went and waited till a sepoy aimed with a bow passed by 
' She roared and rushed at lnm, on which he dropped the 
‘ bow and fled, and she picked it up and brought it to Singbaba, 
‘who shot buds with it for his little tiger bi others 

'In the meantime Sandsumjee retuined home and said 
‘Is any one inspiied? Has God entered into any one f 
‘ If so, let him anse ” 

' Then Singbaba received inspiration, and accompanied 
‘ by his big and little brotheis went In the midst of the 
‘ assembly was a Brahman. Him Singbaba required to get 
‘ up , he refused, whereupon the big brother (tiger) got angiy 
‘ and did eat him up. All asked Singbaba “ Who are you?” 
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‘‘Ask the buffaloes, ” he leplied, telling his little bio- 
‘ thei to go and call his mother. She came, and the thiee 
‘ species were assembled before the people “ Question them,” 
' said Singbaba. So they asked, “ Who is he ? ” First the 
'buffaloes answeied, “ Sandsumjee’s son”, and they told lus 
‘ histoiy. 

‘ Then the cows told how he stayed with them two days 
‘ and then was thrown into the well , from thence they knew 
‘ not where he went 

‘ " Ask my mother,” said Singbaba 
* So the tigiess told how she weaned hei cubs and nour- 
1 ished him, on which all embraced hei feet and established 
' hei as a god, giving hei the six wicked wives. So Singbaba 
‘ became illustrious, and the tigress was worshipped 
1 “ Sandbimijce Babana id sdkd and, 

' Of Sandsmnjee Baba this song is, 

1 Blurt l bans bhitnld sdkd and, 

‘ Of BhirrI bamboo jungle Blum this song is.” ’ 


RAINFALL AND CLIMATE. 

15 Rainfall is legistered at the tahsil headquarter sta- 

tions of SeonI and Lakhnadon. The 
average fall foi the 39 yeais ending 
1905-06 was 51 inches, being nearly 52} inches at Seoni and 
50 at Lakhnadon. In six out of these 39 yeats the annual 
fall was less than 40 inches and in twenty-one years it _ 
exceeded 50 inches On the whole theiefore the Distnct ^0 
l eceives a heavy and fairly regular supply of rain Of the 
total fall, about 47 inches are received in the five mouths 
from June to October and lour inches duung the lemainder 
of the year The lightest amount registeied was 25 inches 
in 1899-1900 and the heaviest 8i£ inches in 1891-92 The 
District is seldom visited by hail-storms. 

16 An observatoiy has been established at Seoni since 

1870 with an elevation of 2033 feet. 



The aveiage maximum and minimum 
tempeiatures at different seasons of the 
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year aie as follows • — Januaiy 79 0 and 51 0 , Ma}' 104° and 
77° , July 84° and 73 0 ; November 8i° and 55 0 The Lem- 
peratuie is thus about 4 degiees coolei than Nagpur thiough- 
out the yeai Duung the lains ptactically no heat is felt, 
and at this time the climate of Seoul compaies favourably 
with Jubbulpoie The highest temperatuie lecorded was 
112 0 in May 1906 and the lowest 36° in Novembei 1879 
The tempeiatuie of the air thus nevei falls to fieezing point, 
but that on glass may be as much as 13 0 lowei and light 
frosts aie frequent in the winter months The climate on the 
plateau is geneially excellent, and is free from extreme varia- 
tions of heat and cold In late years the hot weathei has 
been intenupted by fiequent thunder-stoims, and these have 
the effect of keeping the tempeiatuie down. The nights in 
the hot season aie almost invariably cool, and a good indica- 
tion of the salubuty of the climate is the healthy appeaiance 
usually presented by Euiopean cluldien resident in Seoni 
Of late yeais however cases of malaria have been somewhat 
irequent among Euiopeans 



CHAPTER II. 

. HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

HISfORY 

X7. Fiom the msuiption on a copper-plate found in 
Seoni combined with others in the 
vakatlka dynasty rhe Ajanta caves, it has been concluded 
that a line of pttnces, the Vakataka 
dynasty, was ruling on the Satpura plateau from the thud 
centuiy, the name of the perhaps semi-mythical hero who 
lounded it being given as Vindhyasakti. General Cunningham 
held that Bhandak in Chanda was the capital of the dynasty, 
but this conjecture has been disallowed by Drs. Btlhlei and 
Fleet on philological giounds, and nothing definite as to its 
headquarters can be asserted Theie is reason for suppos- 
ing that the plate found in Seoni, which was in the possession 
of one Jagan Gond of Pindrai, does not as a matter of fact 
relate to any villages in the District itself, as the family who 
own it, say that they came from Chanda, but are not aware 
as to how they obtained the plate 1 Dr Fleet says 3 — ‘ The 
‘ insciiption is another record of the Mahaiaja Ptavaiasena II 
‘of the Vakataka tribe or dynasty. The place wheie the 
1 charter was issued is not lecorded. It is dated, in woids, in 
' the eighteenth year of his government, on the twelfth lunar 
‘day of the month Phalgun (Febiuaty-March). It is a non- 
‘ sectarian inscription , the object of it being simply to 
‘ record the grant to a Brahman by Piavarasena II of the 
‘village of Brahmapuraka in the Bennakaipara bhaga 3 
Genei al Cunningham < gives the boundaries of Vakataka as 
the Mahadeo lange on the north and the Godavari river on 

1 From inquiries made by Mr J N, Sit, Pleader, Seoni 
= Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, Vol III, p. 244 

3 Bh&ga, lit 1 a put, a share, division, allotment,’ is a technical, territo- 
rial term, of rare occunence, the exact purppit of which is not apparent ’ 
■utrebmological Report", Vol, IX, p, 121. 
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the south, with the Ajanta hills on the west and those at the 
sources of the Malianadl on the east. But his deductions 
fioin inscriptions are, Dr. Fleet states, of doubtful authonty. * 
Other mscnptions belonging to these kings have been found 
in the old Ellichpui District of Berar and in Chhindwaia, and 
it is not improbable that Seoni was included in their domi- 
nions Little is known of this dynasty except the names of 
ten pi mces and the fact that they conti acted alliances with 
other and better known luhng houses The aichitectural 
remains at Lakhnadon and other places may howevei be 
attnbuted. to them 01 their successors as they could not have 
been constructed by the Gonds Dr. Buhlei placed the date 
of Vindhyasakti about A D 275 Fleet holds that Deva- 
gupta, who is mentioned in an inscription as the father-in-law 
of Rudiasena II, the fifth Vakataka king, was a king of 
Mag id ha who leigned about A.D 675 According to 
Dr. Buhlei theieforc the dynasty would have lasted from the 
end of the third to the middle of the sixth centuiy, and 
on Dr Fleet’s hypothesis from the fifth to the eighth 
century, allowing twenty-five years for the reign of each 
king 

18 Seoni may have subsequently formed part of the 
kingdom of Gaur, the classical term 
kingdoms' 3 ' a ” d Ched ’ P ai 1 ol ~ the United Provinces and 
Bengal The kings of western Gaur 
are mentioned several tunes in early inscriptions and their 
tnrritoiy is supposed to have embraced the Satpuia plateau 
One Gupta, king of Gam, is lecoided to have defeated and 
lulled the lung of Kanauj, who was invading Mdlwa with 
10,000 horse in A D. 606 Geneial Cunningham derives 
the name of the Gonds fiom tins Gaur kingdom, subsequent- 
ly, he thinks, known to the Muhammadans as Gondwdna 
Seoni probably passed lo the Kalachun or Chedi dynasty, 
who had their headquarters at Tewar near Jubbulpore, and 
held an impoitant position from the ninth 10 the twelfth 


Gupta Imciiption'i, p. 234, note 5 
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centuries. These princes weic Haihayi R.Iipitts and tiadi- 
lions of Haihava mle lcmain in the Distnct 

19 The Cnedi kings vveie probably ousted by the Chan- 
dels ot Mahobci A local legend speaks 

T» eC j iVa e i e ene, -' h of a puncess Son.'i Rani who lived at 

Alhfi and UdaJ r 

Amodagath above the Hut I rivet, and 
at Kohgaih * and was cained away by Alh.i and Udal, the 
celebiated Banlphar geneials of the Chandel kings The 
following passage fiom the lustoiy of Alh.i, translated by 
Dr Gneison,* may possibly refer to a raid of the Chandels 
into SeonI Udal says to his biothei foi whom he is desir- 
ous of finding a wife ‘ A bude has been born in Nainagaih 
‘in the palace of king Indarman (her biothei) She is the 
‘daughter of Somdeva and is giown up and hei fathei 
‘ demands a tiger-fighting bridegroom Gieat is the desite in 

* my heart to celebrate the marriage of my bi other and I 
‘ would wed him to Sonavati.' Alha lephes ‘ Powerful is the 
‘ king of Nainagarh and very mighty in ai ms He has thi own 
‘mtopnson fifty-two would-be bridegrooms and seven lmn- 
‘dred and fifty thousand attendants of then maruage pioces- 
‘sions ’3 Udal cues shame on his bi other foi his cowaidice 
and prays his tutelaiy goddess to give him victory ovei Naina- 
gaih which he determines to invade The goddess also 
dissuades him saying ‘Mighty is the king of Nainagarh 
‘whose name is Indarman. Fifty-two nunaiets has his fort- 

* ress and fifty-three thousand markets The wedding ciowns 
‘ of fifty-two suitors has he cast away to float upon the 1 ivet 
‘at Guiaiya ghat. Lord Udal you will be killed. For 

* nothing will you lose your life.’ Udal however would not 
be dissuaded and set out to invade Indarman’s capital A 
battle was fought and finally Sonavati was can led off The 
only circumstances connecting the story with SeonI are the 
local legend still prevalent, the resemblance of the name of 

3 Now in ftalaghat 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol XIV, 1885, p. air. 

3 Dr Griet sou’s foot-note 1 This was a common custom in those days 
1 "When a Rajput gave his daughter in maruage it was a < ule of honour only 

* to give hci at the point of the swoid.' 
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the queen, and the mention of Guraiya ghat, winch may be 
Gwanghat on the Neibudda So fai as is known no identi- 
fication of Nainagaih has been attempted by Dr Gneison 
20 The period of authentic histoiy' in Seoni scarcely 
begins till the sixteenth centuiy, when 
kmgdom M “" dla G ° nd P ait of the Dlstllct fell under the domi- 
nion of the using Gond dynasty of 
Gaiha-Mandla. Ghansoi, Chauri andDongaital werethiee 
ot the fifty-two foits included in the possessions of Raja 
Sangrain Si in 1530 and the teniloues attached to these 
made up the bulk of the present Distuct A century and a 
halt afteiwaids the Mandla Rapt was obliged to call in the 
help of Bakht Buland, the Deogarh piince, to assist in the 
suppiession of a ievolt of two Pathan advcntuieis, Azmi 
Khan and Lunde Khan, and in letuin foi this ceded to him 
the temtoues now constituting Seoni The lebels weie 
defeated at Piatappui neai Seoni, and accoidinglo a common 
stoiy Lunde Khan’s headless tiunk went on fighting after his 
death until he reached Ins house. His tomb is woi slapped 
by the people Bakht Buland came Lo take possession of his 
new dominions and was engaged one day in a hunting ex- 
pedition neai Seoni, when lie was attacked by a wounded 
beat An unknown Pathan adventui'ei, Raj Khan, came to 
Lis assistance and killed the beai, and Bakht Buland was so 
pleased with his dextuous couiage that he made him gover- 
1101 of the Dongaital taluka, then in a veiy unsettled condi- 
tion. The following extiacts aie taken from a pictuiesque 
account of this incident given by Mi Steindale, 1 lo whom it 
was lelated accoiding to his own account by a Muhammadan 
Fakir, a descendant of Raj Khan. 

21. 1 Early one morning, m the yeai 1701, a sohtaiy 
‘ hoiseman lode at a foot-pace towards 
01 'the town ofChhapara. The young 
‘ Pathan— for so he was — was attned as 


3 Stei ndale's Seoni i 
173-iSo. 


Camp Life on the Satpura Range, ed 1887, 
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' a warrior of the tune , a steel morion, inlaid with gold 
‘ of Gujaiati woik, with a falling cui tain of chain mail, coveted 
' his head, and was bound round with a gay scaif. A shut 
1 ol chain mail coveied his body, and massive gauntlets of 
‘ inlaid steel protected his aims fiom the wrist to the elbow. 
‘ A light lound black shield, with bosses of polished brass, 
' was slung at his back, and his only offensive weapon was a 
' talwar 01 scimitar, of unusual size and cuivature He lode 
' slowly up the ghat at Ganeshganj, and down again on the 
' southern face of the little range, and then he saw the town 
‘ of Chhapaia lying before him, with its groves of mango 
i tiees, now dotted with the tents of a laige camp, foi Bakht 
' Buland, the Raja of Deogarh, was there inspecting the ter- 
( utoiy which had been recently assigned to him by Narendra 
' Sah, the Gond punce, whom he had assisted in regaining 
‘ his kingdom On the further side of the river was the camp 
1 of the Thaltur of Sulerna, who had come to pay his i espects 
‘ to his new lord A sound of diums and horns now made 

< the young soldier look out ahead, and as he approached the 
' town he noticed a gallant cavalcade issuing forth from the 

< camp Fust came runneis bearing silver maces, proclaim- 
‘ ing aloud the title of their prince ; then a t oil of kettle-di urns 
‘ proclaimed the advent of a body of cavalry ; then some 
1 elephants beaung officei s of state, followed by another body 

* of cavalry , then a body of musicians and singers, rehearsing 
‘ the gloties of their lord, preceded a huge tusker elephant, 
‘ flanked by two' lines of horsemen, and from the silver hovoda 
‘ and regal umbrella the young Pathan knew that the short, 
‘ swarthy man, dressed in simple white, whose attendants 
‘ fanned him with peacock’s feathers, was none other than 

RajI Bakht Buland Spiingmg from his liotse as the raja 
‘ passed, the trooper made a low obeisance, and, as the retinue 

* swept past, he vaulted to his saddle, and joined the throng of 
‘ hoisemen that followed Bakht Buland, like all warlike 
' chiefs ol his time, was passionately fond of the chaSe, and 
‘ this giand pageant, which looked like a visit of state, if no 1 
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1 a going forth to battle, was nothing else than a hunting pai ty 
1 to some hills in the vicinity, in one of which lived an 
4 enoimous beai, which was the tenor of the surrounding 
' villages When the hills weie reached, the drums and 
1 heialds were silenced, and the cavaliy spread themselves out 
' into the plain on either side, to intei cept those animals that 
1 might bi eak away The rhpi was posted on his elephant at the 
' most promising spot, and the less likely posts weie assigned 
4 to his officeis The hill was dnven by several hundred men, 

‘ and matteis were so arianged that the beat biolte out just 
4 111 front of the raja Now there are many elephants who 
4 will stand the fiercest charge by a tiger, who have the 
‘ gi cates t fear of a bear, and the huge tusker on which 
4 Bakht Buland sat was one of these No sooner did 

• he smell his foe than he became unsteady, and at 

' the roar which answeied the prince’s shot, the ele- 
‘ pliant lanly turned tail, in spite of the most stienu- 
' ous exertions on the pait of the mahaut to keep 

' him stiaight, and there was eveiy probability of his 

* taking altogether to flight, f he utmost confusion pi evaded 
‘ for some seconds, which the young Pathan quickly took 
4 advantage of. Spunging from his hoise,he unsheathed lus 
4 heavy blade, and vvhnling it round his head, he threw himself 
4 befoie the enraged bear. Open-mouthed the savage brute 
' rushed at him, but, uttenng a shout of 4 Bismillah 1 A 1 
< lahman, Al rahxm, the trooper balanced himself fot the blow, 
4 and as though he weie indulging in some haimless feat of 
' arms deliveied a trenchant slash , the bught blade glanced 
‘ in the sunlight like a flash fiom a thundercloud, and, 
4 wielded by a nervous arm, with the peculiai drawing cut of 
4 the Indian swoidsman, it spiead thiough the shaggy hair 
4 and brawny neck, and a headless body rolled on the gi ound 
‘ to the feet of the raja’s elephant Calmly wiping his drip- 
4 ping talwar on the bear’s hide, the Pathan returned it to its 
4 sheath, and, laying the head before the raja, made a low 
4 salaam ’ 
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22 Shoitly uftei waids the Deogaih Rapi, accoiding to 
local tiadition, placed his lelative Raja 

the Limans of Clilia- Singh in possession of the Seoni 

pai a iind boom 0 

liact The lieadquaiteis vveie then at 
Chhapaia and Raja Ram Singh built the tort tlieie, While 
governor of Dongailal, Raj Khan, at the instigation ot Bakht 
Buland and probably with the assistance of his father-m-lavv, 
a lesident of Paitabgarli in the Bbandaia Distnct, attacked 
and took Sangaihi in the Bhandaia Distnct in the name of 
the Ra|a of Deogarh He died in Sangarhl in 1743 and was 
succeeded by bis son Muhammad Khan In 1743 Raghuji, tlie 
Maratha utler of Beiai, assumed the government of Nagpui 
and consequently of Deogarh and Seoni. Notwithstanding 
the death of his legitimate sovereign and the usuipalion 
of the Bhonslas, Muhammad Khan held Sangarhi foi 
three yeais m Ins name Raghuji, stiuck it is said with 
Muhammad Khan’s fidelity, offered him the Seoni Distnct if 
he would give up Sangarhi He consented and lepaued 
to Chhapaia, fiom which place he administered Seoni with 
the title of Diwan, and at lus death in 1759 is said to have 
left the counliy populous and well cultivated He was not 
liowevei uniioimly foitunaLein his government, for on one 
occasion dui mg his absence at Nagpui tne Mandla Raja 
attacked and captuied Chhapaia The Diwan, advancing 
from Nagpui with laige forces, speedily diove back the 
Mandla ganison, and theThanwar and Wainganga were then 
again declaied to be the boundants between the Mandla and 
Seoni kingdoms Majid Khan, the eldest son of Muhammad 
Khan, succeeded lus father about 1761 and to lam succeeded 
in 1774 his son Muhammad Am n Klian, who lemoved lus 
headquaiters to Seoni and built the pieseut lesidence of 
the Diwan’s family. Up to this time Seoni was a village 
of no unpoitance After administering the Distnct for 
twenty-foUi yeais with much ciedit to himself, he died in 
1798 and was succeeded by his eldest son Muhammad 
Zaman Khan 
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23 Chhapaia, even aftei the lemova] of the Dnvan to 
Seoni.wasa considei able place and aL 
and a pMidai f |s the G °' uK the close of the eighteenth century is 
said to have contained about 9000 
houses with. 40,000 inhabitants Duung Zairian Khan’s time 
it was twice sacked by the Pindaus and is now a meie village 
On one occasion the Pmdans descended on the town from the 
hills behind it duung the piogiess of the fan, and they again 
attacked it while the Pathan gamson was absent at Nagpui, 
attending the couit for the Diw.ili festival On this raid 
it is said that the Pindaris obtained so much gold that they 
did not care to take anything else A tombstone neai the 
Wamganga budge, called the g<w/ shahid, still mai ks the site 
wheie 40,000 pei sons are said to have been buued in a com- 
mon giave 1 At the same pcuod the Distuct was haitied by 
bands of Gond tobbeis, whom the Diwan was incapable of 
suppicssing, and in 1805 Raghuji, eithei fiom dissatisfaction 
at the state of affairs, 01 fiom the wish to obtain a laigei 
levenue to lecoup him foi the tenitones ceded to the Bntish 
by the peace of Dengaon (1803), summoned Zaman Khan to 
his couit at Nagpur and appointed In his stead as governor 
of SeonT one Bengaji Bhatonea Zaman Khan appeals to 
have sullenly lesentcd his stipei cession, refusing the rent-fiee 
villages offeied to him and demanding the lestitution of his 
hereditaiy p’opeity ot Dongaihil lie did not however suc- 
ceed in obtaining this, and on his death shot tly aftei waids 
his widow accepted some land near Seoni and the village of 
Bordi which weie assigned revenue-free foi hei suppoit. In 
1808 one Khatak Bhaiti Gosain, a Bama, who had previous- 
ly been moneylender to the Dlvvan’s family, obtained the 
government from Raghuji by an offci of thiec lakhs a yeai 
for it He built a small foil at Adegaon and is said to have 
lackrented and oppiessed the people to such a degiee that 
some recently settled tracts like UglI became entuely deserted 

1 According to another account the 40,000 perished in the battle 
betu'Len the rulers of Seoul and Maiidlil le'ened to above 
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The revenue of the Distuci is said to have fallen from 
three and a quartet to less than two lakhs between 1S1 t and 
1818, in winch ycat SeonT became British teiritory, being 
ceded b}' the tieaty which followed the battle of Sltabaldl. 

24 The following extiactsfiom the early coirespondence 
>n the Disiucl office aie sufficiently 
rescind cnee 10 '" ° ld C ° r " mlei esting to be reproduced as showing 
the matteis in which our officers were 
inteiested on fiist taking over the Disrtict. Thefitstisa 
1 epoi t by the Deputy Commissionei relating to the capture 
of a gang of Thags — 

‘ In the year 1824 or 1825 (I am not certain which, as I 
‘have not the proceedings with me in camp), a paity of 
‘ very suspicious persons, 23 in number, were passing through 
‘ this Dish ict and along the high road, the number of the 
‘ party and theii appearance altogether exciting suspicion , 
‘ steps were taken to secure them and 111 doing this some 5 
‘ or 6 managed to effect their escape 01 to avoid being seized 
‘ the remainder were sent to SeonT In the examination be- 
‘foie me ] did everything m my power to discover what they 
1 really were, but without success. They all gave the most 
‘ plausible account of themselves , some said they had been 
‘to Poona, Hyderabad and otliei places to see their brotheis 
‘ and relations who were sepoys Others said they had been 
‘ to the southwaid m seaidi of employment, and some who 
‘ were Hindus stated they had been on a pilgi image to Setu- 
‘ bandh Rameshwar ; and they accounted for so many being 
‘ together by saying that they accidentally met at Ramtek and 
‘ other places and kept together for safety’s sake. 

‘The paity were chiefly Musalmans, few of them had 
‘ arms of any description ; and no suspicious article of any 
‘ kind was found in their possession , notwithstanding all 
‘ this the impression on my mind was that they were a body 
‘ of Thags and one of them named Azhn Khan appeared to be 
‘ their leader ; to ascertain the poinL I at once determined to 
‘ send them to Jubbulpoie in the hope that if they leally weie 
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' what I took them to be, Ivalyan Singh and Moti, two Thags 
' in confinement at Jubbulpoie, would lccognise some ot them. 

1 My suspicions weie well giounded loi Kalyan Singh 
‘and Moti at once knew a few of the paity, and the latter 
‘accompanied by two of tlie gang letuined to Seoni and 
'pointed out the spot wheie they had murdered four indivi- 
duals (two men, one boy and a female) near the village of 
‘ Sukhtara which is on the high road and 12 miles distant 
‘ from Seoni , the bodies wete found 111 a diy sandy nullah a 
‘ little way off the road and were brought in for my inspec- 
tion Kai 1 m Khan who appeared to have been the chief 
‘ and most active paity in the stiangulation of these unlortu- 
‘ nate individuals, was in 1836 sentenced to be hanged and 
‘his body evposed in chains on a gibbet close to the spot 
‘ which formed the scene of these sanguinaiy and cold blood- 
‘ednuudeis No muidei by Thags has since, I am happy 
‘ to say, occuued in this Distuct ’ 

I he following is the copy of arepoitby the Distuct 
Officei, on the institution of slaveiy and his opinion as to 
its piohibition — 

‘ I have the honour to acknowledge your lettci ot the 
‘ 24th ultimo forwaiding a Cnculai from the Nizam-adalat on 
‘ the subject of slaves 

‘Integard to the fust point — the legal lights of the 
‘masters over their slaves lecogmsed by this couit — lam 
‘ unable to slate definitively what has been the piaclice ob- 
‘ served heietofoie, as I am not aware of any cases involving 
‘the question which have come undei investigation. The 
‘ view of the matter however by which I should myself be 
‘guided, as that which appeals tome most in confoinnty 
‘ with the views of lespectable natives themselves, is that the 
‘ propei ty of a bona fuie slave is the propci ty of his master, 

‘ saving whaL the latter may himself have bestowed, and that 
‘ the slave’s pei son in like mannei is claimable by the mas- 
‘ ter, for the peiformance of all lawful sei vices such as may 
‘be obtained from ollieis foi lure; including as legal ds 
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'female Musalman slaves, concubinage though not piostitu- 
' lion, and I should lieie obseive that I should consider tl e 
‘ slave as having a leupiocal claim on the mastei lor food, 
'clothing, lodging, which pnnuple has been obseived m 
' cases decided at Jubbulpoie 

' On the second point, the power of the master ovei the 
'pei son of lus slaves I should consider peinnssible any act 
‘of coeicion which a couit of justice would not pi obi bit on 
‘ the pait of a paient; but anything pai taking of cruelty 01 
' vindictiveness I should consider it incumbent on me to 
' check in eilhei instance by the infliction of a punishment on 
' the aggiessing paity , though I should not deem my self 
' authorised dnectly to libeiate the slave on this giound, 

‘ and I am indeed not awaie of any definite distinction 
' legaids the acts admissible, which I should admit between 
' this relation and that of mastei and servant ; as the liberty 
' possessed by the latter to quit an ulcsome set vice, furnishes 
‘ him necessarily with a safeguaid much moie elfectual than 
' any minute interference of the couit in his favour 

‘In lllustiation of the above view I may mention that 
' not long ago a Musalman of Seoni requested my penuis- 
‘ sion to place an lion on the leg of his slave, who he stated 
‘ would not obey his oidets My ansvvei was that kind and 
‘judicious treatment would be his only effectual means of ob- 
taining woikfiom him, and that I could on no account 
‘listen to such a Lequest I believe that other Musalmans in 
'couit at the time viewed this as the only just older that 
' could have been passed 

‘ The indulgence extended to Musalman slaves in cti- 
‘minal mattcis refets I conclude to their conduct towaids 
1 their masleis only; and heie I should view the relation in 
‘ Lhe same light as above indicated, vis , all smallei offences 
' such as paienls aie in the habit of themselves coi reeling 
‘ if committed by a slave I should consider as more fit for 
' the cognisance of the mastei himself than of a court of 
'justice, While as regards all more serious offences, I 
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' should lecogmse no distinction between slaves and other 
‘ individuals 

‘ In answei to the thud point enquired of by the Sec- 
‘relaiy to the Law Commission, I am unaware of any cases 
‘in which I should aflfoid less piotection to slaves than to 
‘fiee peisons against othei wrong-doers than their masteis ; 
‘ but in all such cases I should consider the lattei as a party 
'concerned; and would hold him responsible if he did not 
1 use Ins endeavouis to protect his slaves 

‘ I need scarcely add that in the above view I have been 
' guided more by the dictates of my own judgment and what 
‘ I have been able to gather of the views of respectable 
‘ natives themselves than by any refeience to the codes of 
‘ Law Amongst Muhammadans I believe that capture in 
‘ an infidel land is the only authorised souice of slavery, so 
‘ that a legal right to the possession of a slave can scaicely 
‘ be said at the piesent day to exist among them , while as 
‘legaids Hindus, from the Vyavasthas on lecord and their 
' own views, there would appear to be no sufficient gtound 
‘ foi the governing powers hesitating to prevent cruelty or 
‘ violence towards the slaves 

' In this view I am awaie of no distinction that I should 
' make between a Muhammadan and Hindu slave-owner save 
' in legal d to concubinage, winch the formei view more in 
1 the light of maruage, the latter of prostitution and contami- 
' nation, considering the relation as confeiring teciprocal 
i lights , and without giving to the master the power of exer- 
' cising ciuelty or violence any more than is possessed at all 
' times by a pai ent, I should not be disposed to make any 
'distinction in regard to persons of any othei lace Slaveiy 
‘ in this pait is a widely diffeient thing fiom what it is in 
‘ some parts of the Deccan, being in fact much more of the 
1 nature of a domestic tie than a condition of constraint 
‘ The obtaining possession of clnldien either by pui chase or 
‘ gift is a thing which the frequency of famines occui ring in 
' a country only thus far civilised i enders so inviting, that I 
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‘ doubt whethei any law will put a stop to it at present, 

1 while it may be questioned whethei its entne piolubilion 
1 consists at all times with chanty and the public good And 
' the maintenance of the relation on the footing above indi- 
' catcd, appeals to me all that is necessaiy in conjunction 
1 with the laws piolubitoiy of slave-selling as a tiade in oidei 
‘to pi event it cngendcung seuous evils Aheady theie is 
‘a veiy geneial feeling amongst natives that undei the 
1 Bntish mle, moie in consequence of itsnioial influence than 
‘ any dnect enactment, theie is little advantage in the posses- 
‘ sion of a slave , for as thej r eithei aie not pci nutted or do 
‘nolventuie foicibly to detain them in then keeping, m- 
' stances are daily becoming moie fiequent ol slaves on reach- 
' mg matunty deseiting even fiom masteis who have treated 
* them with uniform kindness and generally speaking cai ry- 
1 ing awajr with them a portion of that master’s piopeity ’ 

25 The ceded Districts appear at fiist to have been 
administered by the officers command- 
ing detachments under the oideis of 
the Govcinoi-Geneial’s Agent at Jub- 
bulpoie, Mr Molony, and subject to the geneial supei vision 
of Mi (Su Richaid) Jenkins, the Resident at Nagpur Seoni 
was in a veij distuibed condition, being scorned by bands of 
aimed Gonds who plundeied the defenceless inhabitants 
and against whom the legulat tioops weic poweiless Cer- 
tain places weie pi overbially dangeious, and an old saying 
still lememheied in the District luns — ‘He who can cross 
in safety the Neibudda river and pass by Ghat Piparia, 
Raicliui, Dili] m a and the Joba stieam, would be a man of 
no common valour and worthy to be kissed by his mother ’ 
Major O’Brien, the officei m chaige of Seoni Disti ict, took 
steps to lemedy tins state of affans and raised a foice of 
police, while the landowners were made responsible for the 
secutity of the roads from the attacks of robbers and 
wild beasts, the country being at this time infested with 
tigeis, The Thakui of Dliunia and the Lodhi family of 
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Lakhnadon long enjoyed some concessions of land levenue 
winch were gi anted to them m lieu ol this seivice. At the 
same penod the main 1 oad irom Nagpur to Jubbulpoi e was 
haunted b3' bands of Thags, who earned on their infamous 
trade of muider with such secrecy and success, that Slecman 
1 elates an occunence when a native gentleman tiavelhng 
with his wife and child and setvants was sti angled with his 
whole paity at Lakhn'idon, on the opposite side of the load 
and within healing of the officeis’ tents ol a detachment of 
tioops, without any alaim being given In 1821 Ndjat Khan, 
the nephew of the last Diwan, was gi anted the Gondi estate 
of 89 villages on quit-i ent tenutc by the Butish, and this 
Ins son, Muhammad All Khan,' still continues to enjoy. At 
the same time the Kcdarpui estate was given to another 
bianch of the family 

26. Dm ing the Mutiny the ti anquilhty of the Disti ict was 
M ^ distuibed only by the levolt of a Lodhl 

landholdei in the north, who joined 
the icbels ol Jubbulpoi e and Naisinghpui ; they established 
themselves on some lulls ovei looking the Juhbulpore load 
neai Sukri, from which they made excursions to bum and 
plunder villages In Novembei Mijoi her nan suipnsed the 
camp ol the lebels and captuied most of the leaders At 
that time the gamson o r Seoni consisted of only one com- 
pany of Madias Native Jnfantiy, but at the end of 1857 
a body of Nagjun Inegular tioops matched up from Kamptee, 
and weie placed at the disposal of the Disluct Officer, 
Lieutenant Thomson Hemaiched thiough the Disti ict with 
them, clearing it of rebels, and then passed on the tioops to 
Major Waddington in Mandla The lepiesenutive of the 
Dlwan family fiimly supported the British Administiation 
ARCHEOLOGY 

27 '1 he aichaeological remams are of slight impoitance 
The oldest objects in the District are 

Aiclimoluirv. 

pei haps some ci omlechs neai Sarekha 

1 Muhammad All Khan died in iyoo 
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consisting of l.irgc stone slabs standing foui 01 five together 
with another laid along their tops, and ananged in uicles 
loity ot fiity feet in diametci These aie believed to be of 
lndo-Scyllnan ongin The coppet -plate insciiption in the 
possession of the Gond milguiSi of Pmdiai in the Seoni 
lalisil has been noticed at the beginning of this chaptei A 
numbcL of Hindu and Jam temples fo> meily existed at 
Ghausor and Lakhnadon, but then sites are now niai ked 
only by heaps of stones, the greater pai t of the materials 
having been lemoved and used for new buildings or bridges. 
Some sculptuics from Ghansor have been placed for orna- 
ment on the steps of the Dalsagar tank at Seoul. I hey are 
in the mediaeval Biahmanic style and some ate fairly grace- 
ful. In Ghansoi itself there is a fine statue of a Jain Ihir- 
thankar which is now worshipped by the villagers as Niiga 
Baba, and the lemains of a number of temples also exist 
Much of the stonework of the Lakhnadon temples lias been 
utilised for the construction of the Chhapaia budge over the 
Wainganga, and other biidgcs on the Nagpur-Jubbulpote 
load. Two fiesh temples have also been constiucled in 
Lakhnadon fiom the remains of the old ones, which fiom 
then style of arclutectuxe appear to have belonged to the 
ninth or tenth century. Both in Lakhnadon and Ghansoi 
the perfoiated onyx beads called Sulamian’s beads may be 
picked up among the rums The local belief as to these is 
that Solomon, who used to fly over the eatth, dropped one 
whenever he said a pi ay et. They pi obably really belonged 
to the rosaries used by Jam monks and others.' Aslita has 
three old temples, on one of which is a defaced inscription, 
and there is also one at Dondhvaia neai Jenltola Temples 
from two to four bundled years old exist at Kanhiwara, 
Motiatola, Sohagpui, Bisapui and in the Gosam Math or 
monastery at Seoni. The temple at Bisnpui is said to have 
been built by Palai Rani, widow of the Gond Raja Bhopat 
and a favourite popular heioine The rums of the palace 
1 I am indebted for this eonjecture to my Assistant, Mr Hire Lai 
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of Sona Rani, the queen who was wedded to Alba, and of 
an old foit aie to be seen at Amodagaih, near Uglf, on the 
Hun liver On the Bhlmgaih hill, twelve miles fiom Glian- 
sor, theie aie the lemains of a large numbei of statues of 
rude consti uction, repiesenting hoise aiid foot-soldiers 
Other lemains aie the two foits of Chhapaia built by the 
Gonds and the Dlwaii family of Seoni Along the southern 
spurs of the Satputds, the lemains of a numbei of other 
Gone! foits aie visible at Umaigaih, Bhains&gaib, Paitab- 
gaih and Kohwugaih 
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statistics or popul\tion 

28 The area and population of the Distuct m 1901 

Statistics of ai ea .md weie 3=06 squate miles and 327,709 
population, density, peisons, Seoni being the fomteenlh 
lowns, and village's _ 

Distuct of the Cenual Piovinces 1 in 
point of aiea and twelfth in population The aiea arnved at 
by cadastial sutvey at KliSu Bahadui Aulftd Husain’s settle- 
ment (1S95-98) was 3366 squaie miles, 01 160 squat e miles 
m excess or that given by piofessioual survey. The Distuct 
is divided into two tahsils, Laklmadon lying to the north and 
Seoni to the south. The figuieo ot area and population of 
1901 were as follows — 


the two tahsils 11 


Aiei Population 

Seoni " . 1648 192,364 

Lakhnldon . .1558 05,345 

The Seoni tahsil has thus a slightly laiget aiea and a consi- 
deiably gieatei population than Laklmadon Up to 1873 
the Distuct had a thud tahsil at Katangi, but 111 that yeai the 
bulk of the Katangl tahsil was tiansfeired to B il ghat and 
the lemamdei included in Seoni The total density of popu- 
lation is 102 persons pei squaie mile, as against 114 foi 
Butish DistiLts of the Piovinces Seorn is moie thickly 


peopled than Laklmadon, the respective figuics of density 
being 1 17 and 87 persons 1 espectively. The Bat ghat Station- 
house aiea is the most populous tiact of the Distuct with 17 1 
pei sons to the squaie mile, excluding Government forest. 
Next to this come Seoni and Keolari, while the Ghansoi and 
Lakhnadon Station-house aieas are the most sparsely popu- 
lated Accoiding to the census tables of 1901, the District 
had one town, Seoni and 1 389 inhabited villages The 


Excluding Bern 
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1 diet t statistics show one town and 175 1 villages, of which 
324 aie uninhabited and 1427 inhabited At settlement 1457 
villages weie lecogmsed, excluding appaiently those lecently 
established on the ryot wan system. The total of 1752 in- 
cludes 170 ryot wail and 7 foiest villages At the time of 
wilting 197 lyotwan villages aie iecogmsed, but of these 28 
have neaily gone out of cultivation The Seonl tahsil con- 
tains 50 and the Lakhnadon tahsil 147 lyotwan villages The 
population of Seoni in 1901 was 11,864 peisons 01 3^ per 
cent of that of the Distnct Besides Seonl, only Ch kapha 
(3884) and Lakhnadon (2148) had mote than 2000 peisons 
in 1901, while ten ullages lntd a population of 1000 or 
moie. Moic than half the inhabited villages contained less 
than 200 peisons 

29 At the 30 yeais' settlement the District was appa- 
lently taken to include the Raigaih- 
Bichlna tract, which had pi eviously be- 
longed to Mandla and was immediately afterwaids loimed 
into the Baihai tahsil of the new Balaghat Distnct Subse- 
quently, in 1873, the bulk of the Katangl talisil, with an area 
°1 533 squai e miles and population of 120,999 persons, was 
tiansferied to Balaghat, and 51 villages lying below the 
Kmai ghat on the southern boLdei fiom Seonl to Nagpur 
On othei occasions 32 villages weie transferred to the Seoni 
tahsil horn the western poition of Chhimlwaia, and the Adc- 
goan estate of go villages fiom Chhindwaia to the Lakhnadon 
tahsil In 1 888 two villages fiom Seonl were given to 
Mandla and in 1889 eight ullages from Mandla to Seoni. 
In 1893 and 1894 small changes of foiest area vveie made 
between Seoni and Nagpui The constitution of the Distnct 
has thus been largely changed since 1866, when the fitst 
enumeration took place The details of the changes of 
territory aie not in all cases available and the adjustment of 
thefiguies of population at past enumerations to allow for 
them has thus been impeifect. The population of the present 
area in 1881 was about 336,000 and disclosed an increase of 
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moie than 17 per cent, on that of 1872 In 1891 the popu- 
lation was 371,000, giving an increase of 10 pei cent on 
1881 ; this was about equivalent to the Piovincial avetage 
The natuial increase was only 7 per cent and the Disluct 
was considered to have gained by immigration The average 
birth-rate during the decade 1SS1-90 was 40 per nulle and 
the death-iate neatly 33 per mille The years 1885 and 
1886 weie unhealthy, the number of deaths exceeding that 
of bnths. These conditions were attributed to the poor 
harvests and to epidemics of malaria. The mciease in the 
Seoni tahsll was laigei than in Lakhnadon. In 1901 the 
population was 328,000, showing the deciease of 43,000 
pet sons or ncaily 12 per cent on the figures of 1891 , the 
population of Seoni tahsll declined by 12*3 and that of 
Lakhnadon by 10 7 per cent. The number of deaths exceed- 
ed that of births in the yeais 1895-97 inclusive and epidemics 
of choleia occuned in five yeais The Disttict was seveiely 
distiessedin 1896 and 1897, but escaped moie lightly in 1900 
The legisteied excess of deaths over bnths duting the decade 
was neaily 13,000 and the census disclosed a decline of 
population laigei by 30,000 than this figure; it was estimat- 
ed that 6500 peisons einigiated to Assam dunng the decade, 
and the remainder of the large difference must be allnbuted 
to the deficient lepoitmg of deaths 111 the famine yeais The 
avei age decennial birth-rate between 1891 and 1901 was 33 
per mille and the death-rate 36 per mille, both figuies being 
consideiably lower than the Piovincial aveiage and indicating 
defective legistiation of vital statistics In the five years 
fiom 1901 to 1906 the excess of births ovei deaths has been 
abnormal, and the natural mciease of population in these 
years woiks out to 38,000 persons, or only 5000 less than 
the deciease between 1891 and 1901. 

30 In 1901 the propoi tion of the inhabitants leturned 

. as born in the District was only 82 

Migiauon J 

per cent, this being very low for the 
Central Provinces But it may be affected by the tiansfers 
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of ten story winch have taken place. A considerable amount 
of niigiation to and fio appears to take place between SeonT 
and Mandla, Balaghat and Chlnndwata, and a smallei rntei- 
change of population with Jubbulpore and Nagpur. 

31. The following lernaiks on the geneial health of the 
people ai e taken from a note by Cap- 
tain Oxley, I.M.S —‘Owing to the 
‘ high elevation of the Disluct the hot weather is distinctly 
‘mild and 111 recent yeais thundci storms have fiequently 
‘ occuned at this season These have had the effect of keep- 
ing the tempeiatuie down, and the usual differences of 
‘moistute and tempeiatuie between the hot weathei and 
'theiains aie perhaps less matked in SeonT than 111 other 
‘parts of the Piovince These conditions piobably contu- 
‘bute in no small degiee to the fact that liver abscess is 
‘almost unknown, though it is hue that heie as elsewheie 
‘at the commencement of the lams bowel disturbances 
‘ become more common. At the beginning of the rams too 
‘ it is not uncommon to meet with cases of nnld fever 
‘ which last only a short time and are not, in my opinion, 

‘ true malana, but analogous to the seven-day fever descnb- 
‘ ed by Rogeis as pi evading in Calcutta Cases of enlarged 
‘spleen aie not infiequent, the bulk of them coming from 
‘ below the lulls on the Nagpur side or fiom the villages m 
‘the noi Ih-east along the Neibudda All the cases seen by 
‘ me have been due to true malarial cachexia. Eye diseases 
‘ ai e very common, especially granular ophthalmia, and this 
‘disease is fai moie often met with in men than women 
1 The geneial dcath-iate is always highest in September and 
‘October Outbreaks of epidemic disease aie uncommon, 

‘ perhaps on account of the smallness of the villages, and the 
‘tact that no very laige fairs are held in the Distuct’ 

The numhei of deaths fiom choleia exceeded 1000 in 
only five yeais between 1872 and 1904, and in three of these, 
1896, 1897 and 1900, seveie distress was prevalent No 
cases were lepoited between 1900 and 1905 and on the 
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whole the Distnct may be said to be noticeably fteefLOm this 
disease Small-po\ appears to be endemic, but the death- 
late has only once exceeded 2 pei nolle of population, in 
1882, when the number of deaths repoi ted was 743 The 
Distnct has hitherto been piactically free fiom plague. An 
outbreak of lathyrism occuried m 1S97, and a number of 
peisons may be seen m the smaller villages with then limbs 
more 01 less paialysed. But the people aie well awaie that 
the disease anses iiom the consumption of tiuia {Lnlhyi its 
salivus) ancl aie unlikely to eat this puie except as an 
alternative to starvation. Lepiosy is distinctly rare and the 
proportion of blind is somewhat lovvei than the Provincial 
average 

32. The Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi is spoken by 

173,000 persons or 53 per cent of the 

Language. 

population and Gondi by 100,000 pei- 
sons 01 31 pei cent In the south Maialhl is the language 
of 20,000 peisons, while Urdu is letumed by 1 1,000 ; tins 
lattei figuie is a fairly high one for the Centinl Provinces 
and is due to the comparatively large number of Muhammad- 
ans in SeonI Bundeli is the foim of Hindi pievalent in the 
west and noith of the Cential Piovinces It difFeis fiom 
Urdu in some points of inflection. In Bundeli the long a of 
the laminations of substantives and adjectives is turned unto 
0 as ddno foi dana ; Chhapato paile baiogaon hah, for C/iha- 
pdia pahde ham gaon thd (Chhapaia was formerly a big 
village) The change is also made in the participial fotm of 
Aeibs, as khao for /did yd Anothei tendency is to leave out 
the aspirate if it is not the initial letter of a word, as m the 
example quoted above pahtle becomes pnilc, Similaily gahn d, 
deep, would b & gait a, fahat, wave, lair, and so on The ko 
of the oblique case is also changed to e as ham ghar& ;dt for 
ham gliai ko jdt& ham (I am going home). If the 1 oot of a 
verb ends m long a it is changed into at to foi m the verbal 
noun as khaibo for khdnd . In the future the teimination gd 
is not used m Bundeli, but the Gujarati termination s/iai 
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alteied into hat is used, as u marhai foi wall matega (he will 
die). The past tense of the substantive veib tha, the, is 
changed to ha to, hate and the long a in the termination of 
the pai ticiple is shoitened, asfot instance wall jald tha would 
become ujdl halo In Bundeli as in Uidu the pat tide tie 
always follows the nominative to transitive veibs in the past 
tenses, and m this inspect it differs ftom Eastein Hindi 
Bundeli has a small literature dating fiom the time oi Chhatar 
Sal of Panna and lus immediate piedecessots and successors 
of the eaily pait of the eighteenth century The Ponwars 
who n umbei about 17,000 peisotis have an impuie jaigon of 
then own, the basis of which is Eastein Hindi, mixed freely 
with foims coming fiom the original homes of the Ponwar 
tribe in western Rajputuna, and with Mariithl About foui- 
fiflhs of the whole numbei of Gonds 111 SeonI aie still 
letuined as speaking their own language, and the num- 
bei of speakcis of Gondi is laigei than 111 any Distuct 
of the Piovince except Chhindwaia The Marathi found in 
the south of the Distuct is the dialect of Nagpui In this 
foim the long vowels are usually shoitened and the dative 
is ionned in s as bapas 1 to the fathei 1 

33. Theie is little to reniaik on in the leturns of 

occupation. Of the whole population 

Occupation 

70 pei cent weie suppoited by pa^tuic 
and agncultuie in 1901 and nearly 9 per cent moie by 
geneial labour Landownets and tenants coinpiise neaily 
half the total population and labomers of all kinds neaily a 
thud The Distuct has hitherto been almost solely agucul- 
tuial, and with the exception of a small number of peisonal 
seivants and persons occupied in tiadeand commerce, the 
lemainder of the population aie engaged in supplying the 
simple wants oi a rural tract as potters, cane and bamboo- 
woi leers, cotton-spinneis and weaveis, blacksmiths, leather- 
woikeis and caipenters Seoul lias until recently lain at a 
considerable distance from any line ol 1 ail, and these indus- 
tries have therefore suffeied less from the competition of 
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impoited and machine-made products than in other Distncts 
with gieatei facilities for tiade In 1901, 2600 persons, 
including dependent 1 ;, were engaged in religious services and 
2300 weic beggais 

REIIGION 

34 The figmes of lehgion show that Hindus constitute 
55 per cent of the population, Animists 
Vilia“e S Rods of 1E ' ,g,on 40 per cent and Muhammadans 4^ per 
cent. There aie 12S2 Jains and 183 
Clmstians The propoition of Animists is veiy high, owing 
to the laige nuinbeis of Gonds in the Distuct. But the 
beliefs of the nominal Hindu population are also largely 
tinctured with natui e-worship. Every village has a number 
of local deities to whom all classes pay teverence. The 
principal of these aie Devi, also known as Khermata 01 the 
earth-goddess, the old indigenous deity having probably in 
this case been transfonned into an incarnation of the leading 
Hindu goddess. She is represented by an image 01 simply a 
stone placed on a platform by the side of which a flag is 
planted, and is woi shipped pnncipally at the two 9 days’ 
festivals called Nao-Duiga in the spring and autumn As 
elsewheic, giain is sown on these occasions in pots and 
allowed to spiout foi nine days as a soit of forecast of the 
spring and autumn crops If an epidemic of small-pox thieat- 
ens, the people pioceed to Devi’s shtine and cook their food 
theie Tuesday is the day specially set apart foi hei woiship 
Haidaul Liila, a deified Rajput prince, is a common village 
godhng His sluine should have a tudent ancl a flag He 
is woi shipped at mamages and also when epidemic diseases 
bieak out among the cattle. If choleia has attacked the 
village, the people go to lus shrine and eat there thick 
chapati » of giain. Friday is ins especial day. The vei mill on- 
painted figuie laised on a slab, which repiesents Mahabir 01 
Hanuman is found in eveiy village. Mai is the deity of the 
Ahirs, and any old man of this caste who has acquit ed a 
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reputation foi piety may be deified aftei Ins death and then 
becomes Mai He piotecls the cattle of Ins votaries fiom 
disease and is especially woi shipped by the Aims at the 
Dnvali festival Bliainsnsur is the god of buffaloes and a 
small platfoim is put up to him inside the house at the place 
where the buffaloes aie tied up Bagh Deo, the ligei-god, is 
veneiated by the Ponwais, and if any Ponwar is killed by a 
tiger be is deified and woi shipped as Bagh Deo One 
Ponwai piopuetor is said to have laised a shiine in his 
house to his fatliei who was killed by a tiger; the spmt 
of the dead man must be placated, as otlieiwise he will 
assume the foim of a tiger and come and wouy the cattle 
of his descendants A similar belief pievails among the 
Gonds. Hulera Deo is a Gond deity, but Ponwais and 
others also worship him A platfoim is erected to him undei 
a semar or cotton ti ee ( Bomhax thcilabancum) outside the village 
and milch cows and calves are his especial cliaige If a cow 
luns dry a cocoanut is offeied to him, or in seuous cases a 
goat He is sometimes also placed in the cowshed in the 
shape of a small figure on a bamboo pole in oidei that he 
may watch over his charges, or a figuie of him is tied in a 
piece of i ope lound the cow’s neck. Mafia is a mischievous 
godlmg who is leveled by the lower castes Pie blows up 
the dust-stoims and womes the people in othei ways 
When a feast is held, a cake is piepated, and a numbci of 
bans are mixed m the dough This is set apart for Matia, 
and he will come and pull out the bans one by one befoie 
he eats the cake, and will thus be kept quiet and pievented 
fiom intei fering with the festival 

35. Mr. Chapman reinaiks — ‘ Supeistition is of 

‘ couise still veiy l.fe, but the grosser 
Ruial superstitions ° 

1 and more ctimmal fonns aie most 

1 ceitamly dying out. This is the opinion of several old 
1 inhabitants of the District whom I have spoken to on 
‘ the subject. Witchciaft and sorcery do not heie exei- 
‘ cise the same tumble influence on the lives of the people 



' winch they aie still potent to effect in Chhattisgarh I 

• think the schools have something to say to this leatuie ot 

* impiovement among the people’ ihe otdinaiy magical 
beliefs aie found in existence, but aie probably being gradu- 
ally discaided by the educated classes During the rams it 
is said that the villageis will not place a cot or husk uce 
outside the house, noi sweep then yaids with an oidinaiy 
brush of palm-leaves, but only with one made from twigs. 
For they think that if they did any of these things the gods 
would see them and imagine that the cold weather had come 
and so the lain would stop If the Kumhais axe pi evented 
by the 1 am fiom diying then pots, they buiy one in the 
giound and think that tins will stop the tain. Hence, if theie 
is a long bieak, the people sometimes think that this is 
hi ought about by the machinations of the pottei and will go 
and bieak lus pots If a Bania tuins his gunding wheel fioin 
left to light instead of from light to left in the otdinaiy 
manner, a similarly injuiious effect on the rainfall is believed 
to be occasioned In oidei to bung rain the Gonds have a 
dance, holding sticks and beating them against each other. 
While giam is being nieastiied aftei the haivest, the measui- 
mg pots and baskets aie kept upside down, so that the evil 
spmts may not be able to get inside them and steal the gram 
while it is being measured After threshing is over, a pig, a 
fowl or a cocoanut is offeied to the field god as a thanks- 
giving At the commencement of the lains the Bhumka or 
priest of the ullage gods performs the cciemony of “Gaon 
bandhna ”, which protects the villages fiom epidemics, ghosts, 
tigeis and cattle-disease He collects conti lbulions of fiom 
one to fom annas each fiom the tenants, and makes an 
oftenng to the village gods of all kinds of food and clothing 
Then at night accompanied by other Gonds he di ives a pig 
round the boundary of the village, and aftei watds sacufices 
it and spi inkles some of its blood ovei all the village gods, 
'lhe flesh is eaten by the Bhumka and his fuends Ashe 
goes lound the village he holds some grams o 1 urad and 
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mustard seed in his hand To aveit cattle-disease the 
Bhumka erects an aich of three poles to which mango-leaves 
are hung, and drives all the village cattle under it The 
Bliumka is often called in to pray ovei sick persons and he 
scatteis the fii st handful of gi am at sowing- time. If a mail 
has small-pox in lus house, lie sometimes goes begging 
fiom dooi to door thiougbout the village, and then offers 
the pioceeds of his tour to tne goddess Devi, afterwaids 
distubuting them among the villagers. This is supposed to 
placate the goddess and cause her to lemove the disease. 
Gumas and sod/iani are male and female witches who are still 
feared to some extent They nny be of any caste but are 
usually Gonds, If they oveilook a man while he is having 
his meal, he will be unable to digest it and will vomit it up 
A gunia is said always to wear an non bangle lound the left 

WllSt 

3 6 The oidmaiy festivals aie obsetved Mr. Chapman 

lematks — 1 There is a curious suivival 

Festivals 

* of the old hook swinging among tfro 
' people It is cai ned ouL uudei the patronage of the deity 
1 called Megnath, the son of Rawan The day aftei the Holl 
‘ is the most efficacious date for the ceievnony, but it is per- 
‘ formed also in October The devotees, male and female, aie 
‘ swung seven times round a pole, to which they are 
1 suspended by a lope passed under the bieast The on- 
' lookers meanwhile shout “ Hakhari, Hakhari ” This cere- 
' mony is genet ally peifoimed by childless people with the 
' object of getting offspung The attitude ol suspension is, I 
' believe, calculated to excite sexual sensations and theieby 
1 perhaps assists towards the attainment of this end ’ The 
ceiemony is, however, not solely performed for the purpose 
mentioned, but is also considered to influence the crops in some 
mysteiious way. Usually the Bliumka is swung round, this 
being pait of his duties as village puest ' The Holi isof couise 
1 everywhere celebiated with great gusto and also the Muhai- 
‘ lam. In the month of Octobei, the Alins celebrate the 
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‘ Madai. Seveial villages club together for this festival and 
• eveiyone takes pait in it The Ahlis dance round a pole 
‘ with head-di esses of peacock’s featheis and necklaces of 
‘ cownes. Special liquor licenses aie given for each Madai 
‘ and the occasion is always one of much meuymaking and 
' a ceitain amount of license. ’ The Madai is celebiated on 
the day after the Diwali. Vauous songs are sung duiingthe 
dancing at the Madai, and the following translation of one of 
them, given to the writer in Seoni is not without poetical 
feeling, though it seems doubtful whether its composition can 
be attuhuted to the Ahus — 

‘ They piomised to come, but they have never come] 
the thatch has fallen and tne bamboos are cracked. 

‘ Oh, green Diwali I Oh, gicen Diwali I We shall meet, 
we shall meet at Dnvah, and if we die our spirits will meet ’ 

1 The geese will not stay though you throw peails befoie 
them 5 they long for their own country ’ 

1 When the woman went to the fields to scare off the 
birds, she fell asleep and the buds ate the giain.’ 

' My skin is cracked with age, but my lieait is young, 
Oh, Youth, comeback tome that I may enjoy life once more.' 

' My eyes are so gieedy foi beauty, that they beg foi it 
wheievei they see it , how shall I lestiain them 1 ’ 

‘Whenevei you think that twenty-five and fifteen seeis 
make up a maund, then think of me ' 

On the night of the Diwfili the Ahir stays up all night, 
and dances and sings m fiont of his cows and buffaloes, beat- 
ing a drum to scare away the evil spines. He di esses himself 
as a Rajput and takes a sword and shield in older to fight 
with the spmts. Aftei wards he goes to his master and gets 
a present. The Holi is the pnncipal occasion when bhang or 
a dunk made from the refuse of hemp-flowers mixed with 
water, sugar, caidamom and coiiander, and majum oi sugar- 
cake mixed with hemp-flowers are consumed. The ashes of 
the Holi fire are pieseived and used for vauous pui poses 

1 This is a couplet attributed to Akbar. 
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such as aveitmg Lhe evil eye and the cuie of scorpion bites. 
At Akhatij or the beginning of the agricultuial year in May, 
new eai then pots are worshipped and the people go out to 
the fields and offei balls of the pulse of urad or mung to the 
field god The honi or sacuficial fire is kindled, and the 
plough is duven three or five tunes round the field in the 
dnection of the sun’s course After this agucultuial operations 
may be begun At Mahalakshmi, which falls in the month of 
Kunwai (September-Octobei), the women make an image of 
an elephant in mud and worship it, by fasting and singing 
through the night. In the morning the image is thiown into 
a tank 

37 Muhammadans 1 numbei 12,000 peisons of whom 

about 3000 live in the town of SeonI 

Muhammadans 

they hold about 240 villages. The 
Diwan family of SeonI whose histoiy foims pait of that 
of the District are the leading Muhammadan landowneis. 
Among the Muhammadans aie a numbei of Fakli-Sains or 
beggais, Manihais or pedlais, Buhnas and Pinjaras or cotton- 
cleaneis and Kunpas 01 green-giocets. The Fakiis may be 
distinguished fiom other beggars by then necklaces of onyx 
stone beads. Kunjra women aie well known for then obscene 
gestures and their quauelsome and noisy disposition The 
Pinjaias and Sisgais have laigely adopted Hindu customs and 
practices At their mamages they first peifoim the bhdnwar 
ceiemony or walking round Lhe sacied pole, and afterwaids 
the Muhammadan rite of ink ah befoie the Kuzi. The 
bhdnwar ceremony is often gone through in seciet, so that 
the Kazi may not know of it. They spread cowdung 111 then- 
houses and often use Hindu names and methods of diess 
They also pay respect to the village deities Many of them 
follow the Hindu law of succession, and in some cases it has 
been held that sisters and daughters are excluded from 
inheritance. But full pi oof of such a custom must always be 
1 The following notice of Muhammadans is mainly taken fiom a papei 
by Mi J. N, SIl, Pleadei, Seoul. 
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foi thcoming 1 Tlie backslid ings of the lowei caste Muham- 
madans have given use to the saying — 

1 Achcrd, Kachera, Puijaia 
Muhammad s- dur din se nydi A ' 

1 The Kacheia and P injur a aie lost to Muhammad and 
fai fiom the faith’ But the adoption ot Hindu piactices 
is generally confined to those woo live in villages, and in towns 
they conform to oi thodox usage There are a few Gond i ami- 
lies in the District who have embraced Islam, in imitation of 
Bakht Buland of Deogarh. 

38 In 1901, Chustians numbered 183 of whom 165 

weie natives, the number of native 

Chustians having increased from 73 at 
the pievious census A Mission of the United Original 
Secession Church of Scotland was established at Seom in 
1871 and is at pi csent managed by the Uev John McNiel 
with the assistance of a European staff of three membeis and 
a number of native woikers The Mission maintains a High 
School at Seoni, for which a new and suitable building was 
imdei construction in 1906, two other schools at Seoni and a 
school at Cliliapaia. It has also a dispensary for women and 
an orphanage at Seoni and owns a village. Seoul is in the 
Anglican Diocese of Nagpui and is visited by a Chaplain from 
Kamptee It is in the Roman Catholic Diocese of Nagpui . 

■ CASTE. 

39 Gonds number 130,000 or 40 pei cent of the 

population. 1 hey have lost many of 

General notice of castes 

then villages, but the important estates 
of Saiekha and Dhuma belong to Gond landloids. Aliiis 
number 31,000 or 10 per cent of the population, Ponwars 
16,000 01 5 per cent, Malis 10,000 01 3 per cent, and the 
menial caste of Mehias (weaveis and labourers) 19,000 or 6 
pei cent The pnncipal landholding castes are Muham- 
madans, Kayasths, Gonds, Brahmans and Rajputs. Kurmis, 
1 Vlnd.ibi ZaitauU os. Ala-ud-djn, decided by Sir C. Ci ostlnvaite in 
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Lodlns and Ponwai Riiputs are the impoilant cultivating 
castes. The most considei able influx of Hindus fiom Noi- 
thern India probably took place at the end of the seventeenth 
cemuiy under tlieiule of Bakht Buland the Deogaih Gond 
Prince, who encoutaged Hindu and Muhammadan cultivates 
and workmen to come and settle in his dominions. But a 
ceitam amount of immigiation must have occuued before this 
date 

40. Biahmans numbei 7000 or 2 pei cent of the popula- 

tion and own 135 villages The bulk 

Bi Alimans and Banus „ , , . , , 

of them belong to the Kanaupa sub- 
division and aie immigrants from Northein India They now, 
however, generally marry among themselves in Seoul The 
Kanaujias are allowed to eat meat, but some of the older 
residents of the District have given it up Biahmans may 
duve the plough with their own hands in Seoni without 
being put out of caste, and some families have gone so far 
in then abandonment of ceiemomal custom, as to observe 
mourning only for three days accoiding to the local practice 
instead of for the orthodox penod of ten days Bamas 
number 3000 peisons and hold neatly 100 villages. Most of 
them are lecent immigi ants from Bundelkhand. The Ponwai s 
and Charnagars who aie Jams by religion have constiucted 
some fine temples in Seoni town, and have also a small 
hbiary containing some laie and valuable Sanskrit works. 
Among the Aganval Bannis, when the wedding piocession 
ib about to stait the Kumhai or pottei bungs his donkey 
and the btidegroom touches it with his foot, in place of riding 
on it as the custom formerly was Some say that this is 
intended as a soit of humiliation to the budegroom, because 
he is setting out to do a foolish thing, while othei s hold the 
custom to be in honour of Si tala, the goddess of small-pox, 
who rides on a donkey 

41. Raiputs, including Ponwais and Bigns, number 

_ 23,000 peisons or 7 per cent of the 

Rajputs. ' 

population, and hold more than 200 
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villages. Pi actically all the Rajputs aie of impute blood. They 
have genei ally adopted widow remarriage and say that this 
was first done on the occasion of a war with the Deogaih 
kingdom when many of their men were killed leaving young 
widows, and these had to be permitted to mairy again for 
fear of then doing woise The Baksana Rajputs do not wear 
the sacred thread Owing to this genei al abandonment of 
their achar or caste lules of conduct, the local Rajputs, with 
the exception of a very few families, are held to rank below 
Banias. The Ponwar Rajputs, who account for two-thuds of 
the total numbei , may practically be considered as a separate 
caste They leside mainly in the rice tracts of Ugli and 
Barghat and marry among themselves, which a pioper Rajput 
may not of course do They are very old residents in the 
Wamgangi rice country, where their skill in irrigation is 
well known. They have lived for long among the Gonds and 
in past times many of them have piobably formed connections 
with Gond women, so that they will now take watei from 
the hands of a Gond They also show much skill in the 
management of Gonds as labotueis, and through their agency 
the ioiests of the Wamgangi tiact weie cleared, and the 
numeious irrigation tanks now existing constructed. They 
say that when they first immigrated to the N igpur country 
they married with Lad Banias owing to the lack of Rajput 
women They do not now weai the sacred thread. The 
Pomvars take a puce for then daughteis at their marriage 
and for widows of full age a very high sum is paid They 
take much pi ide m their bullocks, which are all brought out 
on the occasion of a mauiage ptocesston, and when near the 
bride’s house the duvers lace up to it. In appearance the 
Pon wars are tall and fair with good features and then women 
are often decidedly handsome When a funeial takes place 
they eat fued lice and sugar at the grave, which is peculiar 
as being coiitraiy to the practice of other castes Steindale 
chaiacteiised the Ponwars as ‘An industuous and skilful 
‘race of cultivators, but a litigious, untrustwoithy set, much 
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' given to removing, if they could, tlioii neighbouis hmd- 
‘ marks, - and delighting in the incessant law-suits ansing 
‘ theiefrom' 1 The Bagns ate anotliei local subcaste of Raj- 
puts of somewhat doubtful ongm, They aie immigrants from 
Mdlwa and ‘ Derive their name fiom that laige tiact oi 
‘country called Bagar, or ‘hedge of thorns,’ the limits of 
‘ Bagar being distinctly maiked by ndges of woody bills ’* 
Bogus are more numerous in Seoni than in any otliei Distuc- 
of the Pi o vince They say that they aie leally Baghel 

Rajputs, a claim unsupported by any tiadition or evidence 
Sir John Malcolm remaiks ot them’ —‘Among the tubes 
'settled m Central Indio who aie professed robbeis and 
‘thieves, the two principal aie Biigus and Moghls, both 
. ' Hindus of the lowest caste The Bogus aie a veiy biave 
uace of men and though they till the soil and follow occupa- 
tions of industiy fiom necessity, their favouiite puisuits are 
‘thieving and plundeung In these arts they are at once 
‘ expert and bold.' The B igus of Seoni, howevci, have settled 
down into peaceful cultivators and aie esteemed to be fauly 
skilful, They occupy a higher position than the Ponwais 
and wcai the sacred thread. They will lemove dead cattle 
with then own hands 

42. The Kayasths (1300) are an important landholding 
caste 111 Seoni, having about 200 vil- 
K.iyasths lages, of which half belong to the 

prominent family at present represented by Rai Bahadui 
D.Idu Gulab Singh. The ancestors of some of the Kayasth 
families came from the United Piovinces two 01 thiee cen- 
turies ago and, taking seivice undei the Gond kings, 
succeeded owing to then ability and industiy in becoming 
paymaster of the treasury and manageis of estates They 
continued to hold similar positions under the Muhammadan 
rulers and finally obtained a large number of villages in pro- 
prietary right fi om the British Government. The Kayasth? 

1 Seoni, page 8. 

a Milcolm s Memoir of Central India, Vol I h PAge 479 

3 Undetn, page ib.2 
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of SconI belong gCneially to the Sn was tab and Sahsena 
subcastes 

43. The Lodhls number 5000 peisons and possess 120 
villages They aie principally found 
anc^Ahi^s Kuimi " S| Ma ' 1M in the Lakhnadon tahsll. Many of 
them are Mahalodhls, and this sub- 
caste, elsewhere consideied as the lowest, takes rank in Seoul 
above all except the Mahdeles. They are excellent cultiva- 
tois and like to embank their fields. Some of them aspne to 
lank as Rajputs and have piolubited the remarriage of 
widows, though the bulk of the caste allow it They ai e 
often addressed as Thakui and use the Rajput teun Singh 
after then names They aie lond of spoit and aie inclined 
to bp quarrelsome, agianan disputes being noticeably fie- 
quent in Lodln villages The Kutmis (8000) aie not such 
an important landowning caste as the Lodhls, but they aie 
also good agucultuusts and of a peaceful disposition, while 
their women are industrious and of gieat assistance in culti- 
vation The most numerous subcaste in the Lakhnadon 
tahsil aie the Pardiyans, who aie so called because they take 
their meals 111 such seclusion as they aie able to obtain. 
Theoietically they should not eat except in the chauka or 
cooking place spiead with eowdung for each meal, but tins 
rule cannot be observed in piactice. They appieciate the 
advantages of manure and make embankments for the eradi- 
cation of bans glass. They will not giow vegetables and 
only one subcaste, the Sant 01 a Kurmls, cultivate hemp, being 
despised on this account by the others. The Kuimls of 
Seoni say that they were the original groweis of sugaicnne, 
and were fiist bi ought up fiorn the lower world to intioduce 
its cultivation upon earth It is possible that they brought 
the cane into the District. The Malis 01 Maiars, as they aie 
called among the Marathus, are chiefly occupied in laising 
vegetable and gaiden crops. They are good and labonous 
cultivatms, but have little ability or aptitude for management 
and raiely acqune pioperfy In Seoni the BI101 01 I3hoyaie 
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Mahs are the most numerous subcaste. They will not take 
food cooked with water from any other caste, and have 
abjured liquor and the flesh of unclean animals. They thus 
occupy a slightly moie respectable position than the other 
subcastes. The Malis also engage in personal service and do 
not object to cleaning the shoes of then employers Tne Ahirs 
aie the most numeious caste in the Distuct next to Gonds In 
the south they aie known by the Maiatha name of Gowan 
In the Kuiai tiact they aie piofessional cattle-bieeders, and 
elsewhere combine this occupation with agucultuie Not 
many of the caste aie well-to-do, the largest Ah.i propnetoi 
owning only eight villages. 

44 The Kalars hold about 90 villages and are also 
^ moneylenders and tiadeis 111 a small 

way The Dhimais geneially grow 
melons in the sandy stt etches along the beds of livers and 
act as peLsonal savants. They keep pigs and donkeys, but 
notwithstanding then connection with these impute animals, 
Biahmans will take water fiom them, and it is said locally 
that the Dhlmai’s kaunchd or hand below the wrist is 
specially sanctified So that whatevei he does in his own 
home does not concern his employ ei and has no effect in 
conveying pollution This convenient fiction has no doubt 
been devised because Dhlinats ate commonly employed as 
household seivants and to be unable to take watei ftom their 
hands or allow them to clean vessels would be an intoleiable 
inconvenience The Rajbhars and Raphars aie low castes, 
who weie probably originally identical and are a Hinduised 
offshoot of the pnmitive Bhat tribe of the United Piovinces, 
who in the Cential Piovinces aie known as Bhauas. In Seont 
the Rajjhars aie piobably a mixed gioup foimed of alliances 
between the Ahirs and the Bhars and other foiest tribes. 
They will take food ftom Ahirs, who, it is said, will also eat 
with a Rajjhar, and like the Ahirs they usually giaze cattle. 
The Rajbhais claim to be Rajputs and state that their ances- 
tors woie the sacred thread, but one of them while cutting a 
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bamboo bloke his tluead, and thereupon decided to dispense 
with it altogether This pretension is of couise quite 
unfounded 

45 The Gonds still own about 140 villages, though in pro- 
portion to then numerical stiengtLi and 
in view oi the fact that a Gond dynas- 
ty foimeily ruled 111 SeonI, this cannot be consideied a very 
laige estate As elsewheie they have two mam branches, 
the Ra|-Gonds or aristocracy, and the Dhur 01 ‘ dust ’ Gonds, 
the plebs. The Raj-Gonds have adopted the religious and 
social obsei vances of Hindus and wear the sacted thread 
But Biahmans will not take watei fiom them and they reta- 
liate by lefusing to accept water or food fiom a Biahman 01 
fiom any caste except the Ponwar Rajputs, with whom they 
have a tiaditional intimacy. Even so, howevei, they will 
accept food only fiom a Ponwar man and not from a woman, 
and only when it has been cooked m a biass vessel, Bura 
Deo, the principal god of the Gonds, lives m a siij tree, 
and this tiee is also consideied by them as sacred. The 
Gonds are usually veiy pool and then houses, clothes 
and furniture are of insignificant value. They till the 
pooiei soils of the hilly tiacts and gi ow the small 
millets, kodon and kutkf When they have a supply 
of food they piefer to stop 111 their houses and do no woik, 
A local proverb says Handta men and), Gond ke gha> raj , 
or ‘ A Gond considers hnnself as good as a lung, so long as 
he has a pot of grain in his house'. For part of the year 
they live upon the fiesh leaves of trees, the mahua flower, 
and the roots and fruits which they find in the foi ests. The 
Gonds are much addicted to liquor and spend on it a large 
portion of then scanty earnings Drink is an indispensable 
adjunct at all leligious ceiemomes, and at the celebration of 
buths, weddings and funerals. They are usually honest in 
their dealings and on this account ate in considei able request 
as fat m-servants During the winter they spend much of 
theii time sitting or lying before wood-fires, In former days 
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they weie notorious fieebooteis, and the m dinary teim foi a 
gang robbeiy was a Gondi , but they have now given up these 
wild habits. Colonel Thomson thus descnbes the Gonds' 1 
‘ Though veiy pecuhai and timid with stiangeis, they are 
'personally biave, honest in their dealings, pioveibially 
‘ tiuthful, and veiy tiactable Still they are unsettled in dis- 
1 position, pi one to wandering, and appaiently void of attach- 
1 ment ior places When well treated and tiusted they make 
1 excellent seivants for lough woik , on the other hand, when 
'they fall among bad chaiacleis, they aie easily led away 
1 into joining plundeimg pai ties, which they seem to enjoy 

* Silent and suspicious at fiist, they aie easily diawn out if 

* then language is spoken ; and they ai e pai ticularly acces- 
1 sible to a little cajolery The stohdest old Gond in the 
‘ field, or Ins still more stolid and eccentuc paitner who 
' would undei oidinaiy circumstances, if addiessed as Gond, 
‘ answmr you with a shake of the head and a muttered ‘ Ahan ’ 
‘ (the wotd for ' no ’) will generally if addiessed as ' Tliakur’ 
‘ and ‘ Thakurani ’ oi 1 Bhoi ’ ‘ Bhoin ’ give you some mforma- 
‘ tion. ’ Sterndale* speaks of them incidentally as follows : — 
‘ Happy, hght-heai ted Gonds, most of them, the guls especial- 
‘ ly, with a bnght bunch of palas^ flovveis oi the sweet scented 
‘ sprays of Unsa * stuck on one side of then heads. Such is the 
‘fondness of the Gond for this style of decoiation, that, 
‘ when some years ago oats weie mlioduced into the Distuct 
‘ and distubuted among the malguzars for e\ pen ment, the 
' Gonds were so struck with the pecuhaily graceful grain 
‘ that it was with, difficulty that they weie restrained from 
'plucking it to adorn their tuibans The stalwart Gond 
' damsels, with their stuidy bare limbs tattooed with elabor- 
‘ ate patterns, strode Amazon-like along the road after their 
‘less athletic-looking lords. One of the fiist things that 
‘ strikes a stranger on entering Gondwana is the muscular 


’■Settlement Report (1867) page 40. I 2 Scorn, page 29 
aButea irondosa. I * Ougeinia dalbergiordes 
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' powei exhibited by the females of the aboi iginal tribes as 
’ compaied with the men, a state of things to be paialleled in 
' the animal kingdom only by the hawks ’ The Paidhuns, or 
Panals as they aie called among themselves, aie the musi- 
cians and bards of the Gonds , they aie leally a pait of the 
tube, but the otdinary Gond looks down on them and will 
not accept food from their hands. 

4 6 The impure menial and labouring castes are the 

Meluas, Katias and Cham us, and these 

Low caste* 

usually weave coaise country cloth ana 
sei ve as village watchmen, while a large numbei have taken to 
agi iculture, and so successfully that no less than twenty vil- 
lages aie now owned by Mehia piopnetois The Katias aie 
another low caste of cotton-spinners as their name denotes, 
kalna being the term commonly used foi spinning They 
call themselves Renhta Rajputs ot Rajputs of the spinning 
wheel As cotton-spinning is piactically extinct many 
Katias have become petty traders, and four villages are 
owned by the caste Like the other low castes they ate 
gieat dtunkards and when they go to intei their dead, take 
liquor with them for consumption at the butial gtound The 
Chamars woik in leather and make shoes and the leather 
ai tides lequned for agriculture Many of them ate laboureis, 
but they are not usually employed as farm-servants, as they 
cannot be peirmtted to enter the house They leceive the 
hides of dead cattle and are reported to be addicted to the 
crime of cattle-poisoning foi the sake of the hides If a 
Chamai woman is detected in a misdemeanoui with a man of 
the caste, both paities are taken to the bank of a tank or 
nvei whete their heads are shaved in the presence of the 
caste panchayat. They aie then made to bathe, and the 
shoes of all the assembled Chamars are made up into two 
bundles and placed on their heads, while they are lequned 
to promise that they will not lepeat the offence. Aftei the 
additional penalty of a feast to the caste-fellows, they are 
readmitted to social intei corn se. The SeonI Chamars 
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worship the castor-oil plant Other low castes commonly 
consideied as lmpuie ate the Basois or bamboo-woikeis, the 
Kuclibandhias ot biush-makers, and the Mangs 01 diummeis. 
Dhobis and Kumhais geneially occupy a slightly lughei po- 
sition, but the Gadheia Kumhais or those who use donkeys 
to cany then wares are geneially held to convey pollution 
by their touch The Paidhan Gonds aie also commonly 
legaided as lmpuie Among the low castes of Seoul caste 
'penalties are easily inclined If a man touches Ins shoe 
with his hand and says to one of them ' I have beaten you, ’ 
e person so addressed is consideied as tevnporanly out of 
te But if he immediately goes and informs his caste 
fellows he is reinstated with a nominal fine of grain worth 
one or two pice If, however, he goes back to lus house and 
lakes food and the incident is subsequently discovered, a 
penalty of a goat is levied This rule, howevei, does not 
apply when a man is beaten by a Government sei vant ; no 
penalty is levied in such cases as the £ Sark.Ii 1 shoe ’ is not 
held to convey contamination There aie no important 
classes of criminals. The Gonds and Paidhans are addicted 
to thefts of cattle, and this reputation is also borne by the 
Golats, a I'elngu caste of giazieis of whom a small number 
aie found in the District. Among migratory castes the Ban- 
jul as and JogTs have a bad reputation , the former steal cattle 
and the Jogls practise vatious impostuies by adopting the 
disguise of leligious mendicants, using sleight of hand to 
induce a belief in their magical poweis, and telling fortunes. 
The Chamais, as already stated, are said to poison cattle for 
the sake of the hides. 

SOCIAL LIFE AND CUSTOMS 

47 The following interesting desci lption of village life 
has been Imnished by Mr. R B Chap- 
i^Uescnpuuu of village man> Deputy Commissioner of SeonI — 
The substiatum of society in every 
‘ Seoni village is the Gond He is essentially a hewer of wood' 
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‘ and drawer of watei and as such is seen to the best advantage 
‘ in wild and unclaimed poitions of the District wlieie his axe 
' can have free play and the fruits of his labour have not excited 
‘the cupidity of clever and grasping neighbours '''The Gond, 
' if he can, will always build his village in the form of one 
‘ long street lunning from east to west. He has many pie- 
‘judices as to which side of the stieet he will leside upon. 
'In foiest tracts, many villages are inhabited solely by 
' Gonds. In such places their houses are a most primitive 
'affair, the walls often consisting only of unwattled daub. 
'Their villages aie, however, always neat and clean A 
' wooden plough-share may often be seen at the entrance by 
‘way of tutelaiy god and a ring of loughly carved posts 
‘ painted with vei milion at a short distance fiom the village 
i marks the last resting-place of the dead. The Gond sets 
‘much store by the pioduce of his ban or small gai den 
‘ enclosure at the back of his house, whete he raises maize, 
‘beans and juar.^ Many of the principal malguzais and 
' tenants in the Seoni talisil and the Chhapara tract of the 
‘Lakhnadon tahsil are Muhammadans, who established them- 
‘ selves here under the auspices of the Muhammadan Dlwans 
' of Chhapara In the noith of the Distnct we find Rajputs 
‘ and Lodhlswho immigiated from Bundelkhand, and in the rice 
‘ ti acts of the west Ponwars and Mar ars who with Kachbis 
' excel m gaiden cultivation. A number of Jain Banias from 
‘ Merwara are settled all over the District. The lowei castes 
‘ as Gonds, Pardhans, Mehras and Panlcas genei ally live 
‘together in the Gond para or quarter, The Ahirs are 
‘ grazieis and cattle-breeders and also deal m ghl, the young 
‘ male buffaloes are bought up by Mukeris and driven down 
in large herds to Chhattisgaih where they are used for 
' ploughing The Ahir uses little milk himself except in the 
‘ form of dahi or cuids. The Mehras and Pankas weave 
‘coarse country cloth and are the class from which the 
'kotwar is generally recruited Almost all the inhabitants 
* of the Gond para keep goats, pigs and fowls, but except the 
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‘ Ahiis veiy few have cattle At the time of the cutting of 
‘ the wheat haivest there is always a gieat movement among 
‘ the labouiiiig classes. Like the hop-pickeis at home, whole 
‘ families will tiavel long distances to places wheie plenty ol 
‘ hai vesting is going on Leather woilc is gcneially done by 
‘ Gonds and not Chamais Many villages have a Gai pagan 
' or hail-averter and rain-compeller. The doctrine of chance 
' makes his profession one of many successes and few blanks. 

‘ Dhlmais and Kahars are 111 lequest for cauymg the palan- 
‘ quins and litters which aie dc ngiteiir at wedding ceiemo- 
‘ mes, and have then regular haqs or dues on these occasions. 

' Medicine is not the prerogative of any patticular class, 

‘ The Kama is often something of a diuggist and a reputed 
‘ Baiga may have a piactice in soicery and potions extending 
‘ over a considerable aiea. Tliete is also a cuuous class 
‘ of travelling pi actitioneis called Singhlvvalas Their main 
‘ business is cupping with the hoin, but they ti eat disease 
'm genet al, and even cauy out cataract operations in a 
‘rough fashion to the indignation of the Civil Suigeon. 

' Nagarchis and Chamars supply the village fife and drum 
' bands without which no domestic cetemony is complete.’ 

48. ‘ In Hindu villages the Brahman Pujati is of course 
'a gieat peison He is invited by all 
life— (continued^ ) V,1 ’ age ‘ Hindus claiming a 1 eputation for piety 
' to hold meetings in their houses, at 
‘ which the sacied books aie sung and lecited When a 
' Pujau fiom anothei village visits him, the villageis are 
‘ invited to Ins house to piofit by his ministrations. Brahman 
‘ beggais make a living by going round ftom house to house 
' with invocations, blessings and mantras The number of 
‘ beggais who have to be satisfied is innumerable. Wander- 
*mg sadhus, Bauagis, Bhats (ptofessional story tellers) and 
‘ pai ties of pilgrims to the Neibudda or Purl, all levy their 
' toll ; other casual visitors to the village are Bhartarls or 
( travelling mimstiels who sing to the accompaniment of drum 
'and sit dr; the Siklfgai who giinds the knives and sickles ; 
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‘ Ihe Paid hi who tiaps quad, partridge and black-buck for 
' the malguzai ; Nats who dance and walk on the tight lope, 
‘ and Bazigai s 01 piofessional juggleis Baluchis also tiavel 
tfiom village to village se'ling knives and ornaments and 
‘Kabulis come yeaily fiom Afghanistan and perambulate the 
1 countiy, lending money 01 selling cloth on usuuous ci edit 
‘There is no doubt that pilgnmage plays a gi eat pail in the 
'life of the village folk Patties of pilgums continually 
‘ leave then villages and travel by lad or load to distant 
‘ shrines. They come back with stoi ies ot what they have 
‘seen and heaid These pilgumages infuse a healthy cir- 
‘ culation into the otheiwise stagnant pool of village life 
‘ The 1 ail way lately introduced into the District has enabled 
‘ the people to go much further afield on these pilgumages 
‘ and I have met large and delighted parties returning ftom 
‘ Benares and Allahabad The villageis of the SeoniDis- 
‘ tnct have the inestimable benefit of ample pastuiage and 
'plenty of wood and timber The cowdung cake is seldom 
‘ resorted to for fuel. The people can practically take as 
'much wood as they want for fuel from the malguzan jungle 
' and have only to ask the malguzars’ pei mission in older to 
1 cut timber foi building Where malguzari foiest is lnsufifi- 
‘cientlheie is ample Government foiest in every duection 
‘ and the system under which whole villages can commute 
‘ foi grazing and nistdi 1 in Government forest is one which 
‘contnbutes much to the well-being of the people Mill- 
1 woven cloth is now sold at all the large bazais and is 
‘supplanting the indigenous article Gtam markets aie 
‘being established all along the line of 1 ail way. The 
‘management of the giain maikets is one which inti- 
mately concerns the villager At piesent the gram is 
'all measured m measures of capacity, and the ignotant 
‘sellet is at the meicy of ciafiy buyeis both in the 
‘matter of price and the measuie All these bazars aie be- 


The 1 


int of timber and fuel necessary for household use. 
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1 ing bi ought under Ibe management of the District Counci) 
and weighing and commission agency put upon a proper 
' footing Almost every mulguzai now owns a pony, besides 
‘ a chhakia and pan of tiottmg bullocks, and this may be said 
' of many of the wealthier tenants too The District Council 
' has set a good example in impioving the water-supply and 
‘ Ihete are now few villages without a good stone well Many 
‘ of the best villages aie situated along the banks of the Wain- 
‘ ganga, which follows a long circuitous course thi ough the 
1 Distact. The two large fans at Chhapnia and Mundaia 
‘ptovide the people with many ai tides which aie not locally 
' ptoduced The SeonI villager is most hospitably and 
‘socially inclined Families are continually interchanging 
visits and this habit undoubtedly supplies the lailway with 
‘a large part of its passengei tiaffic Eveiy domestic 
‘event is made the occasion of a laige family or caste feast 
‘ to which guests are invited fiom long distances The 
‘social obligations demanded by caste are veiy clear 
‘ and well defined To fail in any of them is to call 
'down the wrath of the caste panc/idyat and the penalty of a 
1 caste feast Very speedy retubution awaits the man or 
‘ woman who does not conduct his or her life according to 
‘what the caste panthd\al considers fitting, and thus the 
•* bonds of society aie kept fast riveted 

49, ‘ It is the ambition of every malguzar to have 4 
* large, double-stoned, whitewashed 

Houses and furniture. 

‘ house with a flat roof by pieference, 
‘ from which his family can enjoy the prospect and eat the 
‘an.’ In the Havel! tiact theie is no very marked diffeience 
.between the houses of tenants and malguzais Butin the 
, rice-giowing area or Ponwan tract, as it is locally called, the 
malguzars have good houses, often with separate buildings 
for bathing, cooking, living, keeping their cattle and Cntei- 
taining guests Timber is mot e plentiful here, and the sandy 
qualities of the earth make mud walls .more easy of cop- 
struction than in the black-soil ti acts. Separate sheds for 
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giain aie usually constiucted in fiont of the dwelling-house 
so as to be always undei the mastei’s eye. Sometimes 
receptacles lot grain aie built in the shape of a legular loom 
(banc/d) suppoited on aiclies with a hole in the side laige 
enough to admit a man and divided into two or thiee com- 
partments lor diffeient kinds of giain On the Lakhnadon 
plateau the houses and the geneial aspect of the villages aie 
pooiei than elsewheie. A tenant’s house will be divided 
into two looms, laige tenants will have a sepaiale shed 
( konda ) ioi cattle, but small tenants will keep them in one 
of the looms Most cultivatois have a little gaiden behind 
the house in which they giow inaize, chillies, tobacco 01 
vegetables The fuimtuie consists of a sleeping-cot foi each 
member of the family when this can be afforded, some low 
wooden stools with seats made from hemp or moya grass 
( Sauhanun uhare), stone and caithen giinding mills, a 
mortar of wood 01 stone for pounding rice, one or two 
eaithen cooking-places, some bamboo baskets, some eaithen 
sauceis to sei\e as lamps, and the cooking and eating vessels 
of the family 

50 ( hapdhs of wheat, pulse, vegetables, gki and milk 

Food and rlollies aie ^ Sla P* e * 00c ' °f l * ,e b eller classes 
and chapd'is of juat and kodon and kutkl 
boiled 111 walei of the pooiei ones ‘The Gond’s gieat 
household stand-by ’ says Mi Chapman ‘is pej 01 the watei 
‘in which rice 01 kodon has been boiled Me takes this at 
‘ a11 l, mes as the Scotch do poiridge, and it is extiaotdmaiy 
‘what staying-powei it seems to give him ’ The well-to-do 


classes eat twice, those who cultivate with their own hands 
twice or tluee limes, and the Gonds sometimes foui times a 
day. The Gond does not eat salt with Ins meals, but takes a 
few chillies and a little salt aftei them. His vegetables 
consist of the young leaves of the plpal, the ntsalld ( Loidia 
my.\a), the heo/di {Bauhtma tacemosa), the little cha/toi d weed 
( Cassia lota) and the lendet shoots of giam, which he is 
allowed by custom to pluck fiom his tnastei’s field lot nothing- 
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Mushi oorns and the soft young shoots of bamboos alsofiguie 
in his diet. Countiy beans and tomatoes aie other vege- 
tables often grown in gatdens The oil of ja^ni is mixed 
with vegetables for cooking Among the delicacies consumed 
at festivals and offered to guests are wheat cakes hied m ghT, 
cuids and giam-floui boiled with chillies, salt, turmeric and 
couander and nee. All men smoke, home-gtown tobacco 
being pnncipally consumed Opium is given to cluldien 
until they are tlnee or foui yeais old to keep them quiet 
Betel-leaf is only obtainable in the laige villages, and the 
oidinaty cultivatoi eats aieca nuts alone Men usually weat 
white clothes, and coats with buttons ate being adopted in 
place of the old an&aik/ur and band! tied with strings over the 
breast. Landowners weai cotton tiouseis foi full dress. 
Most cultivators have a. kandkatcluef of colouied countiy 
cloth, which they cany ovei the shouldei oi lound the waist, 
and in which they tie up money, toll icco and any othei small 
ai tides they leqime with them During winter they have 
coats of ba ndt or rough seige A small piece of led cloth, 
called tutgothhd selves as the common head-diess. Women 
wear a lahcngd oi skut diawn up between Lhe legs behind, 
with a shouldei -cloth and an angia or brcast-cloth, tied with 
strings at the back, and patched with pieces ot colouied cloth 
to make it loon attractive Othei s have the long cloth going 

round the waist and ovei the shoulders known as dhidia ot 
sdn. These ate often black oi bluish-black, and less fie- 
quently led oi blue Gond women foimerly woie white 
clothes, but have lecently adopted colouied ones in imitation 
of their Hindu sisteis Shoes are ot two kinds called nokddr 
and mundii , the former having pointed toes The better 
classes in towns weat shoes impoited from Calcutta and Delhi. 
Women have tanas or sandals open lound the instep Only 
the highest castes bathe eveiy day and the othei s once 
or twice a week Hot water is often used foi bathing in 
the winter. The Gond is said to bathe three times a year, at 
the Pola, Diwali and Haieli festivals, and if he washes on 
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other occasions Ins inends say that he wdl fall ill as he has 
become a pan-dubbl or watei-bnd. Indian soap is now to be 
purchased at the impoitant bazars, but in the inteuor the 
people use Wood-ashes for cleaning themselves The custom 
of wearing beards was formeily pi evalent among old men, 
but it is now going out even among Muhammadans The 
men weai their hair in towns, but in the countiy the culti- 
vatois often shave the whole head except the scalp-lock. 
Rajputs formerly wore long locks of hair hanging on each 
side of the face like the love-locks of the Cavalieis. 

Si l'he mairiage ceiemony follows the customary ntual 

of the Northern Districts. Among many 

Man iage customs 

castes the practice ol Anla-Sdnta 01 the 
exchanging of biides between two families is in vogue. Be- 
foie the beliothal the boy’s father goes to the girl’s house 
and makes het a present of a baiki 01 biass dish containing a 
few rupees, and some betel-leaf and fiuit. This js called 
halona and is a customaiy gift among all except the highest 
castes. Among the Parwar Banus and the low castes like 
Katias and Mehras, women accompany the mamage proces- 
sion and all the ceremonies are perfoimed at the bude’s 
house, but the women of other castes stay at home. The 
Koshtls, it is said, perfoim all then mainages on the 
day of Akhatij in Asarh, the commencement of the agn- 
cultural year. The Maiars are said to Have a cutiouS 
custom at marriages, all the women of the budegroom’s 
party being shut up m a sepatate house at night with 
the bride’s sister’s husband 01 othei relation. He may 
then attempt anything he likes with them, but they beat and 
pummel him about, so that he is often glad to retire aftei a 
short period Well-to-do persons hire dancing girls to per_ 
form at their weddings The dancmg-gnls aie usually 
Muhammadans but various Hindu castes are also represented 
in the profession. When the wedding pi oression starts for 
home, turmeric is sprinkled ovei the bride and bridegioom 
before their departure, like rice in England. The remarriage 
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of widows is permitted among all castes except Bi airmans, 
Banicis, Kayasths and the bettei class of Raiputs The 
Ponvvars leceive laige sums foi their daughteis when 
marned a second time if they are young, and it is said that 
a Ponwar mother’s parting speech to liei daughter when 
first matned is ‘ May you come back soon ’ that is as a widow 
A Gond bride is carried on hei brother-in-law’s back tound 
to the houses oi hei friends befoie hei niauiageand is made 
to cry with each of them, while they give her a present of a 
little money The bridegioom's paity goes to fetch the girl 
and take her back to his house, where the ceremony is 
perfoi med. When this is about to take place the bude lades 
111 some other house and the bridegioom's bi other-in-law 
searches lor her, while the women of the paity sing and the 
bude shouts out ‘coo’ As she enteis the bridegroom's 
house two speais are planted before the dooi to make an 
aich, and the bridegroom pushes hei through these from 
behind, the girl hanging back The bridegioom's biothei -in- 
law is the watei earner and must supply watei to all the 
guests, m return for which he gets a double share of food. 
While he is doing this business, his younger sister-in-law, if 
he has one, follows him about and beats him to make him 
woik more quickly On the day aftei the wedding the bride 
and bi idegi oom throw mud at each other and roll one another 
about in the mud for spoi t. 

LfADING FAMILIt S 

52, The most lmpoi tanl landholding castes are Muham- 
madans and Kayasths. The Muham- 
M n li ii m m nda if fa m . 1 1 es madanS once Owned about half the 

Distnct, but have lost a considetable 
part of theii estate The Kayasths came fiom the United 
Piovinces and, taking service undei the Gond kings, obtained 
the management of latge estates through their ability and 
industiy and subsequently became lfecoided as piopnetors. 
The Muhammadans now have about 250 and the Kayasths 
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moic than 200 villages Other important landowning castes 
aie the Gonds, Lodhls, Brahmans, Raiputs, Banias and Kalai s 
The leading Muhammadan family is that of the Dlvvans of 
Seoni whose history has been lecoided with that of the 
District. 1 he iamily are at pi esent in possession of the 
Gondi taluka or estate of 8g villages near Baighdt in the 
south-east of theDistnct, held on a favoutably small quit- 
rent of Rs. lOoo annually. The quit-rent tenuie expues 
with the death of the piesent holder They have also about 
25 other villages, of which twoaietevenue-fiee The piesent 
repiesentative Muhammad AH Khan 1 is about fifty yeais old 
and is heavily involved in debt to the Allahabad Bank , he 
has four sons, none of whom have been veiy well educated. 
Muhammad All Khan is the fust Darbau in the Distnct, and 
when he visits the Deputy Commissioner has the customaiy 
light to leceive pan-supart or betel-leaf. The Muhammadan 
family of Kedaipur in the Lakhnadon talisil hold 70 odd 
villages, but the estate has been divided among nine 
or ten membeis. They aie a branch of the Diwdn family 
The estate was foi met ly held on a quit-rent tenure, but this 
lapsed in 1884 and it was then assessed at full lates, Most 
of the shai eholders are indebted and some of then villages 
have been sold. The estate called the Bib! Jdglr is held by a 
bianch of the Deogaih Gond dynasty of ChhmduSia, which 
was converted to Islam in Baklit Buland’s time This family 
received from the Marathas the Adegaon estate on a quit- 
rent, but on their failing to pay this legularly it was resum- 
ed, and the seven villages which they now have weie given 
-to them free of revenue The piesent reptesentatives are two 
widows without direct heirs On their death the levenue- 
free grant will lapse and the estate will pass to two nephews 
on a fourth of the full assessment Othei leading Muham- 
madan malguzars are Zakana Khdn of Badalpur and Khan 
Sahib Abdul Rahman Khan of Ashla. The fathei of the 

1 Tills gentleman died In 1906, and was succeeded by bis sou Due -m 
-fehujaat Ali Khan 
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lattei gentleman is mentioned in Steindale’s Seoul as having 
dammed up a goige m one ot the Daiasi lulls and made a 
fine tank to remove the then existing seal city of water 

S3 Of the Kayastlis Rat Bahadur Dadu Gulab Singh is 
the leading repiesentativc and owns 
Lodhnamihe^°" d a " d the Dai5 si taluk a or estate of 84 vil- 
lages in the south of the Distnct. His 
ancestoi, Pliul Shah, came liom the Rae Baieli Distnct 
of the United Piovinces about the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuiy, and was appointed Baksht or pay-master to the 
ai my oi Bakht Buland of Deogaih He subsequently seived 
in the same capacity undei the Mandla Raja and obtained 
a giant of the estates of Bachai and Bhanwaigaih, but these 
weie confiscated on the annexation of Mandla by the Maiatha 
governoi of Saugor. His son obtained employ mentfiom the 
Diwan of Seonl, and was gi anted the Darasi estate by the 
Bntish Government in 1822 Rai Bahadur Dadu Gulab 
Singh iecei\ed a piesent of Rs 500 fiom the Bntish Govem- 
ment for building a sarai and obtained his title foi seivices 
in the famine of 1897. His estate is well managed and his 
sons have leceived a good education. Dadu Bakhtawar 
Singh of Seoni is the head of anothci old Kayasth family. 
He is a Saksena Kayasth and owns eight villages, while 
he also makes advances of money The most prominent 
Gond landowner is Thakur Latkan Singh of Dbuma in 
the noi th of the Distnct His anceslois are said to have 
reclaimed the tract fiom the forest and to have obtained a 
Ghaut asi or grant of 84 villages, but a certain number 
have been sold in payment of debt and Latkan Singh owns 
about 50 A consideiable part of his revenue is detived from 
the valuable timbei on his estate. Thalcui Bahadui Singh, the 
Gond malguzai of Saiekliaand Ugli m the east of the Distnct, 
owns about 18 villages His family is an old one and he has 
received some education and manages his own affairs Of 
the Lodhis the proprietor of Kahani belong to a family which 
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has been settled in the Distnct for moie than two bundled 
yeais Then estate consists of neaily 40 villages and is 
divided between two cousins, both of whom aie indebted, 
though they are not without capacity for managing their pro- 
perty One of them, Jawahir Singh, has been awaided 
the title of Sardar for his services in the famine of 1897 flic 
family are usually known in Seonl as the Gomasktas of 
Kaham The Lodhi malguzars of Lakhnadoq own 22 vil- 
lages, this being not much more than half of their formei 
estate The property was for some time under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Waids for liquidation of debt Ganpat 
Singh, one of the representatives of the family, killed the well- 
known Adegaon man-eating tiger of Seonl 

54 Of the Brahman malguzars, Jjwan Lai, Sanadhya 
Brahman, of Bakhau, and Rupchand, 
otifet 5 famih’es Bani5 and Ka naujia Biahman, of Mungwani are 
the most pionunent Jiwan Lai owns 
22 villages and is very well off, and Rupchand besides possess- 
ing 20 villages has extensive moneylending transactions. 
His estate has been acquned by his father and himself. Rai 
Bahadur Lala Onkardas of Seoni is the most lmpoi tant Bania 
malguzar He owns about 27 villages, including Bamoil 
or Belgaon on the Balagbat road The family aie Agarwal 
Bam as and their estate has been acquired through loan trans- 
actions in the last fifty years. Several Parwai Banias living 
'in Seonl town have a number of villages, Thakui Madan 
'Singh of Pahan near Ghansoi, is a Jat proprietor, having an 
estate of about 25 villages, which his family has held from the 
■time of the Nagpur Rajas. His ancestors served in the army 
of the Bhonslas and bied horses for their cavalry Khot 
r Singh of Khamaua is a Gujar malguzar with an estate of 
mcarly 20 villages His family is an old one and he has 
'built a fine tank in Khamana. Of the Ponwar Rrjputs 
'the malguzar of Mohbarra who owns the UglI estate of 12 
Villages is the most prominent. The District has a Mehra 
landownei, Bnj Lai Pandia of Chhapara, who has 12 villages; 
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this is pei haps the laigest estate held uy a nnilguzai of 
the despised Mehr.i caste in the Piovince Bnj Lai has 
lccently died and Ins successois continue to live in Chliapiira 
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AGRICULTURE. 

SOILS 

55. As usual on the SStpui a plateau good black soil is 

found only m low-lying land at the 

Desci iption oi soils 

bottom of valleys, while the levels and 
lowei slopes aie coveted with a fuable brown loam and the 
higher slopes and summits of hills with a shallow loam or 
the 1 eddish giavel mixed with latge stones known as band. 
In the east of the Distuct, the sandy soil foimed from the 
delntus of metainoi pine 01 ciystalline lock occuis Hus is 
called sehrd in Seom and, though of pool natuial fertility, 
pioduces excellent ciops of nee with the assistance of manute 
and lmgation In the classification of the last settlement 
(1894 — 96) the following soils weie distinguished. Kdh 
denotes a black 01 daik-biown clay soil of gieat depth It is 
distinguished fiom morand by being less fuable and heaviet 
bulk for bulk, and it also ciacks to a gieatei extent It 
conesponds to the uch black alluvial soil of the Nerbudda 
valley. The District contains none of the very best soil of 
this class and what exists was enteted as kali II, the aiea 
even of this being inconsiderable and amounting only to one 
per cent of the total undei cultivation, This soil is of gi eat 
feitility, growing the best sugarcane and producing good 
ciops of wheat yeai after year without manuie and without 
rotation Maraud tea. fuable loam varying in coloui from 
black to blown It often contains a consideiable admixture 
of black stones or sand and eveiywhere a certain proportion 
of limestone nodules It is better suited for wheat than gt am 
and masiirandif urigated will cairy sugarcane Morand II is 
distinguished from morand I by want of depth, lightness of 
coloui and a laigei piopoition of stones, sand and lime The 
two classes cover practically half the cultivated aiea Mid- 
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barm is a tetm applied to black or biown soil when either 
very shallow or much mixed with gravel 01 sand Spung 
crops can be giown on the best class of this land with the 
assistance of lam in the cold weather It coveis 16 pei cent 
of the cultivated atea. Baira is a reddish-coloured giavel 
thickly sti ewn with large stones But sometimes it is almost 
free of stones and at otheis full of large yellow flints. This 
soil will grow juar and til in rotation with the minor millets 
and yi7g//f, but it is easily exhausted and lequires fiequent 
fallows It is sometimes left fallow foi as long as five yeais, 
but three yeai s’ cropping and three years’ lest is a fan average. 
It coveis 2 6 per cent of the cultivated area Sc/u a is the 
yellow sandy soil well suited foi nee when it obtains a suffi- 
cient supply of water It coveis g pet cent of the cultivated 
area Theie ate also a few bundled acies kachhdr or 
land situated on or below the banks of a uver or stream, 
which leceives a deposit of uch sediment from being flooded 
duung the i ains Land was fuithei classified according as 
it was capable of glowing wheat, rice or only minor crops, 
while the small area of vegetable oi garden land was placed 
in a fourth catcgoiy 

56. About 350,000 acies or moie than 40 per cent of 
the cultivated area were classed as 
n a t m e^oTlan d S!>e! ' a " d ca P a b' e of gi owing wheat, neai ly 
100,000 or about 11 pei cent as beai- 
ing rice, and 370,000 01 45 pei cent as suitable only foi 
minoi ci ops Gaiden lands, both 11 ligated and dry, occupied 
neatly 15,000 acies 01 about 2 per cent of the whole aiea 
Wheat and lice land were fui tier classified according to 
various advantages and disadvantages of position In the 
case of wheat the positions lecogmsed were — (agar, if the 
field was a poor one lying high on a slope, bhatkila, if it 
was cut up by watei-channels and ravines ; ujarhd , if it was 
liable to damage fiom wild animals, bandhia, if it was em- 
banked with a small bank , bandhdn, if it was embanked with 
a large bank; abpashi, if it was 111-igatcd ; and mdiniili, if it 
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fell into none of the above classes Of the whole wheat 
area, 63 per cent was classed as mdnnlli, 33 P er cent as 
tagar , 1 per cent as bhaikila and 3 per cent as embanked 
In the case of nee land the positions recognised were — 
tikrd if the field was high-lying and gave a veiy poor crop 
in a year of scanty rainfall , samdn if it was flat and letained 
its own drainage ; jltildn if it lay low and thus received an 
extra supply of water from the drainage of the slopes , and 
abpashi if it was nngated. Of the nee area only 6 pei cent 
was classed as /Inldn, 10 pei cent as Hkrd, 52 per cent as 
samdn or level and 32 pei cent as falling under lingation. 
Distinctions of position were not lecognised in the case of 
minoi crop land with one exception; this was the geunrd 
position, applied to fields lying near the village site and 
being manured by its diainage Such fields were always 
shown as geunrd , to whatevei class of land they might 
belong 

57. F01 the purposes of the soil-unit system an aibi- 

trary numerical factoi of 32 was adopt- 

soil-fhctnrs 

ed for wheat land of kdbai II soil in 
the oidinaty position and other soils lcceived a factoi smaller 
ot laigei according to then lclative value The diffeiences 
of position weic also allowed foi by adding or deducting a 
percentage on the factor, The full statement of factoi s foi 
each kind of soil 111 the different positions may be found on 
page 38 of Khan Bahadur Aulad Husain’s Settlement 
Report and it is unnecessaiy to lepioduce it here The 
leading featuies are as follows land in the Lakhnadon tahsll 
was always rated slightly lower than in the Seont tahsll , the 
tagar or high-lying position reduces the value of wheat land 
by 20 pei cent and 'the embanked position laises it by 30 per 
cent ; rice is not grown on kdbai land, and the samdn or level 
position of morand soil in the case of rice is equal to wheat 
land of kdbar soil in the ordinal y position. Irugateduce 
fields weie considered about 20 per cent more valuable 
than embanked wheat fields in the case of good soil Minor 
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crop land of the same soil is about two-thirds as valuable 
as wheat land. Fields in the geunrd position weie rated 25 
pel cent higher than those in the ordinary position in the 
case of the best soils and 50 to 100 per cent in that of the 
poorer soils Fields liable to damage by wild animals were 
rated 33 pci cent lower than others in all cases 

STATISTICS 01' CULTIVATION. 

58 Of the total aiea 1 of the Distnct in 1904-05, 827 
square miles 01 25 pet cent were in- 
Piopoition of urea c l u ded in Government foiests, 218 

occupied 

square miles 01 6 pei cent weie classed 
as not available foi cultivation, and 767 squaie miles 01 23 per 
cent as culturable waste othci than fallow ; the remaining 
aiea amounting to 1 545 squaie miles 01 989,000 acies, and 
forming 46 pci cent of the total, or 61 per cent of the village 
area excluding Govei nment forest, was occupied for cultiva- 
tion At settlement (1S94 — 96) the occupied aiea iouned 58 
pei cent of the total, but the settlement statistics excluded 
the lyotwan aiea which is not altogethei inconsideiable If 
this be added to the settlement figuie the mciease since 
settlement is 81,000 acies In the Scon! Havel! the occupied 
aiea was 79 per cent o( the total available at settlement, and 
in othei groups it exceeded 60 pei cent. On the othei hand 
in the Kurai, Neibudda, Ugli and Sagai gioups it was undei 
50 pei cent, being only 28 pei cent in Kuiai. In several 
gioups the mciease in cultivation between the 30 yeais’ 
settlement and last settlement was 70 per cent or moie, being 
50 per cent foi the Distnct as a whole The largest expan- 
sion of cultivation dining the penod between the settlements 
took place in the hilly tiacls on the fiontieis as Keddipui, 
Kurai, and the aiea known as the kafhai lying north and 
south of the Seon! Havel! The Settlement Officer did not 
anticipate any fuither consideiable extension of cultivation 

1 I lie ficuies of area taken in this section ate those obtained fiom the 
eadastial snivey and they exceed the aiea of the pioftssion.il sui\cy by 160 
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fell into none of the above classes Of the whole wheat 
area, 63 per cent was classed as mamith , 33 per cent as 
tagar, 1 per cent as bhaiklla and 3 per cent as embanked 
In the case of lice land the positions recognised were — 
iikra if the field was high-lying and gave a veiy pool crop 
in a year of scanty rainfall , saman if it was flat and letained 
its own drainage; jhtlan if it lay low and thus received an 
extra supply of water from the diainage of the slopes , and 
abpastu if it was irngated Of the rice aiea only 6 per cent 
was classed as /hilan, 10 per cent as Ultra, 52 per cent as 
saman or level and 32 pei cent as falling under nngation. 
Distinctions of position were not recognised in the case of 
minor crop land with one exception; this was the gcunid 
position, applied to fields lying neai the village site and 
being manured by its drainage Such fields were always 
shown as gcumd , to whatever class of land they might 
belong, 

57. F01 the purposes of the soil-unit system an aibi- 

traiy numeiical lactoi of 32 was adopt- 

‘•oil-fattm-s 3 3 

ed foi wheat land of kabai II soil in 
the oidinaiy position and other soils received a lactoi smaller 
or Inigci according to then lelative value The diffeiences 
of position weie also allowed for by adding or deducting a 
percentage on the factor The full statement of factois ioi 
each kind of soil in the different positions may be found on 
page 38 of Khan Bahadur Aulad Husain’s Settlement 
Report and it is unnecessary to lepioduce it here The 
leading features are as follows land in the Laklinfidon tahsll 
was always rated slightly lowei than in the SeonI tahsll , the 
taga 7 or high-lying position reduces the value of wheat land 
by 20 per cent and 'the embanked position raises it by 30 per 
cent; rice is not giown on kabai land, and the saman or level 
position of vwrand soil in the case of rice is equal to wheat 
land of kdbar soil in the ordinary position Irrigated 1 ice 
fields weie considered about 20 per cent more valuable 
than embanked wheat fields in the case of good soil Minor 
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crop land of the same soil is about two-thirds as valuable 
as wheat land Fields in the geunra position were rated 25 
per cent higher than those in the ordinary position in the 
case of the best soils and 50 to 100 per cent in that of the 
poorer soils Fields liable to damage by wild animals were 
rated 33 per cent lower than others in all cases 


STATISTICS OI CUITIVATION. 

58 Of the total aiea 1 oi the District in 1904-05, 827 
squaie miles 01 25 pei cent were 111- 
OL^pied 11011 ° f mea eluded in Government foiests, 218 
square miles 01 6 pei cent were classed 
as not available foi cultivation, and 767 square miles or 23 per 
cent as cnltuiable waste othci than fallow; the remaining 
area amounting to 1 545 squaie miles 01 989,000 acies, and 
forming 46 pci cent of the total, 01 61 per cent of the village 
area excluding Govei nment foi cst, was occupied foi cultiva- 
tion At settlement (1894 — 96) the occupied atea foimed 58 
per cent of the total, but the settlement statistics excluded 
the ryofcwaii area which is not altogether inconsideiable If 
this be added to the settlement flguie the increase since 
settlement is 81,000 acies. In the SeonI Havel! the occupied 
aiea was 79 per cent of the total available at settlement, and 
in othei groups it exceeded 60 pei cent On the other hand 
in the Kutai, Neibudda, Ugli and Sagai gioups it was under 
50 pci cent, being only 28 per cent in Kuiai. In sevetal 
gioups the inciease in cultivation between the 30 yeais’ 
settlement and last settlement was 70 pei cent 01 inoie, being 
50 per cent loi the District as a whole The largest expan- 
sion of cultivation during the penod between the settlements 
took place in the hilly tiacts on the frontieis as Kedaipur, 
Kurai, and the aiea known as the kcilhdr lying north and 
south of the Seon! Havel! The Settlement Officer did not 
anticipate any fuithei consideiable extension of cultivation 
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fell into none of the above classes Of the whole wheat 
area, 63 per cent was classed as wdnnlh, 33 per cent as 
tagar, 1 percent as bhatklla and 3 per cent as embanked 
In the case of nee land the positions recognised were — 
tiki a if the field was high-lying and gave a very poor crop 
in a year of scanty rainfall , saman if it was flat and letauied 
its own drainage ; jhilait if it lay low and thus received an 
extra supply of water from the diainage of the slopes , and 
abpashi if it was nngated. Of the rice aiea only 6 pei cent 
was classed as j/ulan, 10 pet cent as ttkra, 52 per cent as 
saman or level and 32 pei cent as falling under nngation. 
Distinctions of position were not recognised in the case of 
minor crop land with one exception; this was th egeuntd 
position, applied to fields lying near the village site and 
being manured by its drainage Such fields weie always 
shown as geinird, to whatever class of land they might 
belong 

57. F01 the purposes of the soil-unit system an aibi- 
trary numencal factor of 32 was adopt- 

Soil-factors J ^ 

ed for wheat land of kabar II soil in 

the oidinaiy position and otliei soils icceived a lactoi smaller 
01 laiger according to then iclative value The difieiences 
of position weic also allowed for by adding or deducting a 
percentage on the factoi. The full statement of factois foi 
each kind of soil in the different positions may be found on 
page 38 of Khan Bahadur Aulad Husain’s Settlement 
Report and it is unnecessaiy to lepioduce it here The 
leading features are as follows land in the Lahlinadon tahsil 
was always lated slightly lower than in the SeonI tahsil , the 
tagar or high-lying position 1 educes the value of wheat land 
by 20 per cent and .the embanked position raises it by 30 per 
cenL; rice is not grown on kabai land, and the saman or level 
position of morand soil in the case of rice is equal to wheat 
land of kdbar soil in the ordinary position. Imgatediice 
fields weie considered about 20 per cent moie valuable 
than embanked wheat fields in the case of good soil Minor 
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crop land of the same soil is about two-thirds as valuable 
as wheat land Fields in the geunra position were rated 25 
pei cent higher than those in the ordinary position in the 
case of the best soils and 50 to 100 per cent in that of the 
poorer soils Fields liable to damage by wild animals weie 
rated 33 per cent lower than others in all cases 

STATISTICS or CULTIVATION. 

58 Of the total aiea 1 of the Distnct in 1904-051 827 
squat e miles 01 25 pei cent were m- 

Piopomon of hi ea c i u ded in Government foiests, 218 
occupied 

square miles or 6 pei cent were classed 
as not available for cultivation, and 767 square miles or 23 per 
cent as cultuiable waste othci than fallow; the remaining 
area amounting to 1545 squaie miles 01 989,000 acies, and 
forming 46 pei cent of the total, or Cl pci cent of the village 
area excluding Govet nment forest, was occupied for cultiva- 
tion At settlement ( 1894 — 96) the occupied aiea foimed 58 
pei cent of the total, but the settlement statistics excluded 
the* lyotwaii area which is not altogelhei inconsiderable If 
this be added to the settlement figuie the metease since 
settlement is 81,000 acies. In the Seoni Havel! the occupied 
ai ea was 79 pei cent of the total available at settlement, and 
in other groups it exceeded 60 pei cent On the other hand 
in the Kuiai, Nerbudda, Ugli and Sagai gioups it was undei 
50 per cent, being only 28 per cenL in Kuiai. In seveial 
groups the inciense in cultivation between the 30 yeais’ 
settlement and last settlement was 70 per cent or moie, being 
50 per cent for the District as a whole. The largest expan- 
sion of cultivation during the penod between the settlements 
took place in the hilly tiacls on the frontieis as Kedaipur, 
Kurai, and the area known as the kathar lying noith and 
south of the Seoni Havel! The Settlement Officer did not 
anticipate any furthei consideiable extension of cultivation 

1 Hie fii,uies of area taken in this section aie thoie obtained fioni the 
cadastial Mitvey and they exceed the aiea of the piofi stional sin vey by 160 
f,qmie mile!, 
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He remarked — ‘ In gioups which are made up of black soil, 
‘cultivation has reached its highest pitch, and the same is the 
‘case with the lice growing tiacts of Kurai, SeonI, Baighat 
' and Ugll In some of the villages of these gioups tkeie aie 
' no pioper grazing or even standing giounds foi cattle. The 
‘inciease in the Lakhnadon tahsll since settlement is largei 
i dian that in the SeonI tahsll, but cultivation has in Lakhnd- 
‘ don been extended mainly to the poorei soils which lequue 
1 long lesting fallows, and it is theiefoie not neai ly so valu- 
‘ able oi substantial as in Seoni ’ 

59 In 1904-05 neaily 260,000 acres 01 26 per cent of 

the occupied area consisted of new and 

old fallow Taking the figuies of 1893- 
94 for pui poses of compauson, as including the lyotwan 
area and also as lepiesenlmg about the highest pitch of 
piosperity to which the Distuct had attained before the cycle 
of bad yeais, the fallow land lias increased fiom 20 to 26 
per cent of the total The inciease is entirely undei old 
fallow which now forms 10 instead of 5 pet cent of the 
occupied area, while the pioportion of new fallow lemains 
the same These is nothing remaikable in the inciease, which 
merely demonstrates that a certain amount of land winch 
went out of cultivation dunng the famines has not yet been 
reclaimed The piopoition oi fallow must probably always 
be about 20 per cent of the total in Seoni, as so much of the 
cultivated land is of the pooiest quality and lequues fiequent 
and lengthy lests. 

60 The gioss ctopped area was 750,000 acies in 1904- 

05, of which 18,000 acres ueie double- 

Double w ops 

cioppcd The maximum aiea recorded 
as bearing two ciops was 36,000 acies in 1893-94, and tills 
figui e has not been appioached m recent yeais. The bulk 
of the aftei-ciops aie piobably laised in the lice tiacts, 
where it is a common piactice to sow linseed, 01 one of the 
pulses in irrigated rice fields aftei the nee has been cut The 
pulse most geiieially raised is laUiorl, the small variety of 
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tiurft Thib is sown m the field while watei is standing in it 
after the lice has been cut, while linseed is scattered btoad- 
cast ovei the field while the lice is still standing, this method 
being the one properly known as 1 utera ’ For giam the field 
must be ploughed up alter the lice has been cut In the lew 
cases when wheat fields aie embanked, a catch crop of lice 
is sometimes taken duung the lams, when watei is standing 
in the fields The decline in the double-ci opped area may be 
attributed to the evil fortune which has lately attended the 
rice ciop, and the poor circumstances ol the cultivatois in the 
paits where it is giown. 

6 1 The net cropped area was 732,000 actes in 1904-05, 

showing an increase ol 6000 acies since 
Pi ogress of cropping „ , , 

1 o93-94 The position in which the 

Distuct stood befoie the badyeais has thus been a little moie 
than regained. In 1905-06 the ciopped aiea was 754,000 
acres At settlement the ciopped aiea was only 652,000 
acres excluding ryotwau villages, ot So, 000 acies less than 
111 1904-05. During the penod of the 30 yeais' settlement 
the cropped aiea increased by 20 per cent, the acieage of 
lice, ]uar, masur (lentil) and the oilseeds til and jag/il having 
expanded very largely. Wheat showed an appaient laige 
decline but this was due to attestation having taken place m 
a very unfavoutable yeai in the Lakhnadon tahsll, and in 
1893-94 the wheat aiea was only 3000 acres smallei than at 
the 30 yeais’ settlement, 1 the figuies of which also piobably 
include wheat and its nuxtuies in the statistics As compared 
with the settlement statistics which, as already explained, 
were taken in an unfavouiable year, the ciopping of 1904-05 
shows a gteatly inci eased value, there being an addition of 
about 76,000 acies to the wheat area In this year autumn 
crops coveied 53 pei cent and spring ciops 47 per cent of 
the cropped area as compared with 44 and 56 pei cent les- 
pectively in 1893-94 The position of the harvests has thus’ 
1 The acreage Was 273,000 m 1893-94 as against 276,000 at the 30 yeais 
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practically been leveised, but the decrease in the spring crops 
is largely under linseed and tiura, which ate not of very 
great importance 

62 In 1904-05 wheat occupied 262,000 acies 01 35 per 
cent of the ciopped area, kodon-kutkl 
Statistics of ci ops ^ 36,000 oi 1 8 per cent, rice 78,000 01 
xo per cent, gram 48,000 or 6 pet cent, til 29,000 or 4 pei 
cent and jagnl 30,000 or 4 pei cent. The figures of the 
same crops fot 1893-94 weie wheat 273,000 acies or 36 pei 
cent of the cropped aiea, kodon-kutkl 124,000 01 16 pei 
cent, nee 104,000 01 14 per cent, giam 41,000 01 5 pei cent, 
til 19,000 or 2^ per cent and jagnl 32,000 01 4 per cent 


63. Wheat is the most important ctop in the Distuct 

coveting about a third or moie of the 
Wheat. — Vanities , , 

total area in 1101 mal yeai s. Theaiea 

under it fell in 1896-97 to 125,000 acres and amounted to 
262,000 acres m 1904-05 It is puncipally giown in the 
Seoni Haveli and next to this in the Keolau and Ghansoi 
tracts of the Seoni tahsil. The soft white wheat called ptssz 
is puncipally grown foi export I wo varieties are locally 
known as pisbt, one with long awns called shikathat , and 
anothei beaidless wheat called mundi. This latter is said to 
be the most rust resistant of all varieties Other varieties 
distinguished locally are kathia, a large red bearded wheat, 
which natives consider to be the most* easily digested as a 
food , jald/iyd, a yellow wheat which is sown as a delicacy; 
another variety called misri, which is said locally to have 
been impoited from Egypt; this is sown in small quantities 
as a delicacy by landowners but is said to require manure 
and to be hard to thresh and grind ; and mdhnja, a yellow wheat 
which ripens earlier than the other varieties and derives its 
name from the fact that it is cut in the month of Magh 
(January-February). PissI however is now most raised both 
for export and for local consumption 
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64 Land intended for wheat is treated with the bakhat 

once or twice in the hot weatliei , twice 

Methods of cultivation 

again in the rains by good cultivatois 
and again just before the seed is sown The hut 01 legular 
plough is not geneially used in piepaiation of the land, the 
reason given being that it forms the earth into clods, and the 
seed is thus subsequently pi evented from germinating, but 
the teal reason may be that the soil is so heavy and sticky 
that the plough cannot be duven tluough it in the rains by 
the class ol cattle commonly used Embankments aie lately 
made, probably because the suiface is too uneven and the 
fnable mot and soil does not settle down into a strong bank 
Small embankments ate built to pievent eiosion, but fields 
embanked on all sides as in the Jubbulpore Haveli are veiy 
laiely found Occasionally embanked fields aie made above 
nee land so that the water can be let out of the field for the 
irrigation of the lice ciop, and wheat be subsequently sown 
in the damp giound Sowing is generally staited in the 
beginning of October after the September tain known as 
lidlln ka pain, and lasts for a month or moie; but the time 
vanes with the chaiacter of the monsoon and it may begin in 
the middle of September, or last till the middle of November, 
while in embanked fields it may be postponed till the end of 
November The plough is used foi sowing and is fitted with a 
hollow bamboo with a small bowl at the top, into which the 
seed is fed, generally by a woman ; the seed trickles down 
the bamboo and falls into the funow just behind the plough- 
share A maximum of acies can be sown in a day but 
the aveiage is half oi tlnee-quarleis of an acre Wheat is 
not weeded, but it is often watched at night foi a month befoie 
harvest to keep out cattle and guaid against thieves Fields 
neai loiesl 01 neat a load must be watched with more care. 
Sometimes kenar, a thorny plant eithei resembling or identi- 
cal with kusttm ( Caithamus tinctonud], is sown on the boiders 
of wheat fields to keep out cattle. Wheat land is not as a 
rule manuied, and gieen soiling with suw-hemp is but laiely 
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practised; the Hindu piejudice against this crop having 
lutheito pievented much use being made of it, though its 
value is lecogmsed. As regaids the effects of lain on the 
standing ciops the Settlement Officer says — ‘ Novembei 
1 lam is not wanted unless the fall of the two pievious 
‘ months has been deficient, and even then it often does as 
‘ much damage to the ripening autumn ciops as it does good to 
1 the seedlings of the rain If following a rainy Octobei it 
1 may be disastious and lay the foundation foi rust. Exces- 
‘ sive and untimely rain duung the cold weather is veiy 
' injurious, but the showers of December and Januaty aie 
‘ consideied as a heaven-sent blessing Febiuaiy lam is of 
‘ lmle avail, if pievious drought has prevailed and if the 
' pieceding months have been veiy lainy it may do considei- 
' able damage. But if the ciop is late it may do good. Maich 
'lam is nemly always injuuous’i Rotation is undeistood 
and practised to a limited extent, the usual custom being to 
sow gram, tiurd and masui in place of wheat, but theie is no 
lecogmsed order. In Ghansor wheat alternates with these 
pulses and .ilso with the spring crops, juar and cotton The 
h.uvest begins towards the end of Febiuary and lasts into 
A.pi ll, Maich being the regulai month of haivest. Threshing 
(ga/ini) is earned out thiough bullocks, and for this and also 
for winnowing ( ttrdom ) no lined labour is usually necessary. 
The cutting of the ciop is commonly estimated to cost 5 per 
cent of the produce Winnowing needs a wind of fair 
sit ength, and cannot be done eithei on calm ot veiy windy 
days The business of threshing and winnowing is usually 
completed about the middle of Mt^. The seed so»vn to an 
acre of wheat is stated to be lie lbs , though this is peihaps 
rather a high figure. It piobabiy includes the contributions 
to village seivants made at sowing time, and in the neigh- 
bouring Distnct of Betul with similai soil and methods of 
cultivation the quantity of seed lequned is given as 8o to 
IOO lbs. The standard outturn is 620 lbs an acre, while the 
-‘Settlement (iepoi t, iyoo, p. 9 



Settlement Officei places llie ciop in embanked fields of luV’ai 
soil at 7 So lbs an acie 

65 1 The chief disease to whicli wheat is liable is lust 
Three diffeient fungi cause this disease, 

iseases an pe. s an( j are [ vnown as Pmania grailWll s 

black iust, Pticctniu glumatnm yellow lust, and Puutma 
tithcma or oiangc iust The yellow and black rusts aie 
genei ally found m Seoni. Rust is caused by excessive rain 
duung the eaily stages of the crop When the plants aie 
attacked by this disease the eais do not fill out piopeily and 
the gi am is light and pool Othei diseases aie smut caused 
by the fungus Usltlago ttihci , and mildew caused by the 
fungus Eiysiphr’ gianwiis, but these aie lardy found in the 
Distuct and the damage caused by them is inconsideiable. 
Wheat is liable to the attacks of four pests (1) the suifrce 
weevil ( 7'anymecus m'iici/s\ (2) Teimites ( Temn-s ld[>;obn,nt$ ), 
(3) the wheat stem-boier (Notiagi m umfoimi s), (4) the 
wheat aphis ( Siplmnophon ) The suiface weevil leeds on 
the young shoots as they come out of the giound and may 
destioy the whole ciop and make fiesli sowings necessary. 
Tenmtes attack the roots and thus destioy the ciop 
Thej' aie nevei numeious enough to destioy the ciop 
over a whole field, but lieie and tlieie bleached faded 
plants can be seen and the loss inflicted is occasionally 
considerable. The stem-borer is a catei pillar which attacks 
and destioys the mam stem If the giain is foimmg the 
loss is consideiable, but d the plant is young it will thiovv 
out side shoots The gieen aphis feeds on the leaves 
and when the eai forms attacks it and sucks out the juice 
of the gram. The damage done by all these pests varies 
gi eatly from yeat to yeai Termites aie geueially found 
year after year, but the injury fiom othei pests is often 
inconsideiable and depends genei ally on climatic condi- 
tions 

1 this paiagiapli is icpindured from the chaptei on Agiiuiltmt in the 
Belli! Di&ti jet Gazetteei by Mi 1 E P Gaskin 
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66 The second crop in importance consists of the small 

millets kodon and kutkl which liave 
Kodon-kuLkl _ _ - , 

covered between 10 and 20 pei cent 

of the cropped area in diffeient yeais. I’he hugest aiea 
recoided undei them was 153,000 acies in 1894-95, and the 
smallest 1 16,000 in 1897-98 They aie the staple food of 
the Gonds, as well as of the pooiest classes of Hindus and 
arc sown even by landowners and tenants in good cucum- 
stances for the purpose of paying the wages of labouieis in 
giain Two varieties of kodon are locally distinguished, 
bhudelj or light and senra or heavy The first is sown at 
the bieak ot the 1 ains and cut about the end ot Septembei 
and the second is sown in August and cut in Novembei 
01 December. Land intended foi kodon is tieated with the 
bakhar once in the hot weathei and once aftei the fust rain ; 
the seed is then sown bioadcast and the bakhm dragged 
again over the field to covei it in. New land is ploughed 
twice with the hal in the rams befoie the year of sowing 
and kodon is olten sown as the first ctop. It is also a 
common practice with pool land to sow kodon for two 
years and then leave the field waste for two years foi glaz- 
ing pm poses, 01 jngni followed by kodon may be sown and 
then kutlci for two yeais, aftei winch a two years’ fallow is 
given Kodon is practically immune fiom disease, but if 
the rainfall is insufficient the crop is destroyed, and the 
natives call this dndhta or panlustd, though whether they 
refer to the effects of a disease 01 the atLack of a pest is not 
certain. The people think that if a beat goes through a 
kodon field, the crop acquires intoxicating propeities, perhaps 
because the bear is so fond of mahua , and believe that if a 
tiger goes through the field the plants will be strengthened 
and bear plentifully, by acquiung from the tiger an infusion 
of his leading characteristic Kutkl (jPamcum psilopodiitm ) 
is not so much gi own as kodon. Two varieties are distin- 
guished with light and daik-colouied seeds, of which the 
former is more common, and the ciop is also gi own early 
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and late like kodon ; llie early ciop is called bhadelt as it is 
sown in the month of Bhadon and the late one kalukahl as 
being cut in Kartik, or osai because it comes with the dew 
The eaily kutki gives the better crop Kutki is not so 
exhausting to the soil as kodon and can be sown continu- 
ously 01 with infrequent fallows It is subject to the attacks 
of a black insect with red wings shaped like a wasp, which 
is locally known as the ghoil 01 hoise-fly. It is said to 
attack the plants bcfoie the giain has formed but not after- 
wards About a Unto or 14 lbs of both giains is sown in 
an acie and the standaid outturn of kodon is 400 lbs , yield- 
ing 200 lbs of cleaned ptoduce 

67 Rice (Oiysa saliva ) is an impoitant ciop in the 
r LJgll and Barghat tiacts of the east of 

the Seoni talisll, which leally foim 
pait of the tiansplanted nee country of the Wainganga 
valley, and it is also giown in the Kuiai tiact and 111 the 
kathar area to the south of the Havell Elsewheie only nee 
of a coarse quality is giown foi home consumption, and it 
is frequently found in geunra fields near the site of the vil- 
lage The laigest aiea under the crop was 104,000 act es 
m 1893-94 and the smallest 41,000 in 1899-1900 It covers 
fiom 10 to 15 pei cent of the ciopped aiea The vaueties 
of uce aie very numerous Chinmu is one of the best kinds 
of table uce. Halad guild? or 1 yellow button,’ ambugohl 01 
* shaped like a mango ’ and pisso 01 wheat-shaped aie the 
names of othei vaueties of which the meaning is known 
Out of nearly 105,00c 1 acres recoided under the crop at 
settlement more than four-fifths was transplanted rice, but 
in lecent yeais both the area grown in this manner and its 
proportion to the total acieage of the crop have greatly 
declined When the crop is to be tiansplanted ( ropd ) the 
plants are first sown thickly in small plots 01 nurseries, 
called Altai, which aie heavily manuied When sufficient 

1 1 lie attestation lecoids or the settlement iefei to two years, and the 
men undei nte was higher than that lecoided in any siuglo year 
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rain lias fallen the lice fields aie ploughed into a state of 
liquid mud, with a sort of hairow ( dahi ) and aftei about a 
month of giowth in the nurseues the young plants aie taken 
up and dabbed into this mud with a stick 01 with the fingci . 
Sometimes if the field is soft enough they may be simply 
thrown into it Tiansplanted lice lequues a favouiable 
tainfall in August and September and a considerable pro- 
po'tion of it is migated. Weeding is not needed The cost 
of tiansplantation is heavy as the pi ocess is intensely labo- 
rious, but the outturn is laigely increased in good land 1 
Riee sown bioadcast (boat) is ploughed up when a few 
inches high and the dahi 01 hairow is then dragged ovei the 
field upside down to pi ess in the plants again By this 
means most of the weeds are killed and the field does not 
fis a mle require weeding aftei wards Watei must be stand- 
ing in the field when the plants are ploughed up This 
process is not usually earned out in fields of black soil, 
pet haps owing to the difficulty of ploughing, and heie the 
crop is simply weeded The seed sown for rice is locally 
stated to be one khandl (320 lbs ) in 2^ acies or the same 
as foi wheat, while the Settlement Kepoit gives the seed as 
1 20 lbs and the outturn as 1200 lbs or ten-fold, The ciop 
is sometimes attacked by a cateipillai and in a diy year the 
plants are destioyed when coming into ear by the grass- 
hoppeis known as phdpha (Heroglyfus furcifjr). 

68 The pulse giam (Geer utiettnum) is the foutth ciop 
Q in impoitance, its acreage having vaued 

from 20,000 to 50,000 acres It has 
become moie populai in recent yeais Two vaueties aie 
known, the red 01 Idl and the white r>r paibatin , the 
laitei having a white and the former a bluish-red flower. 
Paibatia is generally sown in the rice tiacts and Idl 
elsewhere A thud variety called chain with a small grain 
is said to be sown occasionally Land is prepaied for gram 

, 1 A moie detnited cW , iption ot the pioci.^5 ot ti antpltuitaticm will he 

found 111 the Balaghftl Uiatuot Gazetteer. 
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m the same way as fox wheat and the seed may be sown 
bioadcast or tluough a sowing-tube. Broadcast giarn is 
called chhana. The bioadcast ciopis eaihei than the other, 
winch is sown at the same time as wheat and cut about 1 5 
days before it When the young plants come up their tops 
aie plucked off and this is said to make them spiead and 
beai more fiuit The leaves make a favounle vegetable- 
Occasionally a sheet is spread over the ciop at night and 
wrung out in the morning and the liquid obtained is 
taken as a medicine Gtam is sown both singly and as a 
nuxtute with wheat or linseed and also as a second ciop in 
black-soil fields When sown with linseed the proportion is 
30 pei cent of this crop to 70 of gram The seed lequned 
foi an acre of giam is 70 lbs and the standaid outturn 
600 lbs The crop is very liable to damage fiom host and 
fog and in wet or cloudy weather a caterpillar called tHi 
appeals and causes gieat ha\oc 

69 Tima ( Ltu/ij’i'iis sain us) is another cold weathu 

pulse covenngfiom 12,000 to 30,000 

Other spung u opu 

acres 01 2 to 4. per cent of the crop- 
ped aiea. The acieage under it has declined in iccent j'eais. 
There are two vaneUes of the pulse of which the one with a 
laiget seed called tlur 3 or lakh is sown as a cold weathei 
crop, while the smallet called fak/101 1 is grown as a second 
ciop in irrigated rice fields Both plants have a bluish flower 
and except in the size of the giain no difteience has been 
detected in their chaiacters, \3\1t lakhuti has none of the lnjuti- 
ous effects in causing paialysis, which ha\c been pioduced by 
the excessive use of tiurfi as a food grain in famine years. 
The seed sown to an acre of tiui.i and the outtuin are said 
locally to be about the same as for gram, but the Settlement 
Repoit puts the outturn of lakhotz sown as a second ciop at 
300 lbs The pulse masur ( Etvum lens) occupies about the 
same aiea as tiuta. It is giovvn in the cold weather and 
requnes a heavy soil retaining moisture and a moie careful 
tilth than giam. About 90 lbs of seed are sown to the acie 
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and the s tan daid outturn is 6 j.0 lbs Bah a or peas (Pistim 
a) veils r) aie giown oil a few thousand acics 

70 ’I he oilseeds til. jagnl and linseed occupy together 

nearly 70,000 acies, or about 9 per 
Oilseeds. V ' T 

cent of the cropped aiea In recent 

yeais the populaiity of linseed has laigely declined, as it 
suffeied seveiely dunng the wet seasons of 1892 to 1894. 
About 24 lbs of seed ate tequired to the acte and the stand- 
aid outturn is 250 lbs Til ( Sesatmm tndktim ) has three 
varieties with white, red and black seeds They all have white 
flowers. The white-seeded variety is sown at the beginning 
of the rains and the othei two in August The first ciop is 
cut in Septembei and the second in November The oil of 
tilseed is expoiled and is also used locally for food and for 
rubbing on the body It is scarcely used at all foi eating. 
Jagnl ( Gmzolta oletfeta) is sown between June and August 
and the ciop is ready aftei a period of two or three months. 
It is often sown in land ovei grown with weeds in the belief 
that it causes them to disappear. Both til and jagnl aie 
sown m the poorei kinds of soil and are sometimes grown 
mixed with kodon, ]uar and cotton Only fiom 2 to 4 lbs. 
of each oilseed aie lequued to sow an acre and the standaid 
outturn is 150 lbs 

71. Juai ( Sorghum vulgare) covers from 12,000 to 
j ^ 40,000 acies, the aiea under it having 

laigely increased since 1893 Seve- 
ral vaneties are locally distinguished The seed is usually 
sown broadcast, but in the south of the Seoni tahsil the tifan 
or tin ee-coulteied sowing dull of the Nigpur country has 
been introduced A two-coultered dull is also used which 
is called dube. Occasionally it is also sown with the bakhar 
to which a bamboo tube is attached. Juar isfiequently sown 
mixed with several other crops as arhar ( Cajanus mdicus ), 
urad {Phaseolus radiahcs), mung ( Phaseo/us tnungo ), kodon 
and cotton The seed is sown at the beginning of July and 
the crop is ready for cutting by the end of December. It 
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genei ally weeded once The stalks are cut off near the 
top oi half way down and not at the root as in the 
Nagpui countiy, much of their value for fodder being thus 
lost. 

72 The area undei cotton ( Gossvptum he> baceuni) has 

inci eased from 6000 acres in 1893-94 
Cotton _ „ 

to 15,000 in 1904-05 It is principally 
grown in the tiact lound Chhapara and Bakhtin and also 
in the south near Kmai The vauety locally grown is 
called lintena and is believed to be a kind of jarl. Cotton 
is often sown in fields whose fcitility is increased by proxi- 
mity to the village site 01 in low-lying land, but it is not 
usually manui ed in SeonI It is sown bioadcast and is 
often mixed with aihar, til andjuai Anothei crop which 
has lecently become important is snw-hemp ( Crolalaua juncea) 
and the objection which membeis of the good castes founerly 
entei tamed to sowing it is fast disappeai ing. In 1904-05 it 
coveied 15,000 acies, having inci eased fiorn 5000 acies in 
1893-94. Saw is often grown on kachhdt land along the 
banks of livers ana also in gardens. It is sown in the 
beginning of the rains and cut in November or December. 
The seed is sown very thick so that the plants may stand 
close together and be pi evented from branching out, as this 
spoils the yield of fibre The process of beating out the 
fibre is very expensive and is said to cost a fifth of 
the pioduce. though this may be an exaggeration The 
seeds aie fed to cattle. Mi Chapman remaiks:— ‘ It is 
‘surprising that hemp is not sown even mote than it is 
‘ The explanation is I think that a good supply of water 
‘ is essential for cleaning the hemp foi market The pro- 
‘cess of working the hemp lenders the water unfit for 
‘ other purposes and thus the production of hemp is res- 
1 tricted to those places which have a superabundant water- 
1 supply.’ 
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73. The area under sugarcane declined from 850 acre 
in 1893-94 to 460 in 1904-05. Five 
vaneties of the grain aie said to be 
grown in the Distuct. Pond a is the English or white 

cane, having a smooth yellow stalk with nodes at long 
intei vals It gives the best sugai but is more difficult to 
cultivate and is peculiarly sub|ect to the attacks of 
wild animals. The pachiang, so called because it is 
variegated in shades of red and yellow, is the cane most 
genei ally gi own The cane plot is furrowed into numer- 
ous small channels along which water is run, and the 
seed, which consists of small pieces of cane containing each 
thieeoi four eyes, is then sown in the channel, the sower 
piessmg his foot on to each piece as he di ops it so as to 
paitially buiy it Manure and constant lrngation in the dry 
season aie requited The standaid outturn is 1200 lbs of 
gur 01 unrefined sugai per aci e 

74 Of nunoi crops the small millets saivdn ( Pamctim ft u- 
nmitaceum') and hangui (Seta) ia it ah to) 

Minoi ci ops. 

covered 18,000 and 9000 aues res- 
pectively m 1904-05. Condiments and spices, chillies, corian- 
dei, gailic and onions aie principally gtown. The fibie 
amban {Hibiscus cannalnmis) was giown on 130 acres in 
1904-05. Groves and orchards cover about 850 acres, nearly 
all of which consists of mangoes, as piactically no other fruits 
are grown Of vegetables, brmjals (Solatium melongcmun ) 
occupy 130 acres, kakti (Cttcutms sativus) 600 acies, and 
sweet potato ( Batatas edttlis) 100 aci es. Melons are grown 
on the sandy stretches exposed in the beds of riveis In 
December or Januaiy the Dhlmais prepare the plot by le- 
moving the surface sand, and the wet soil is then made up 
into boars or beds and plentifully manuied. The seeds are 
put in lukewarm water for a night and next morning are tied 
up in the leaves of castoi and exposed to the sun Aftei 
this they aie coveied with gram for some days, during which 
they gei inmate. Ihey are sown in Januaiy 01 Febiuaiy and 
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the plots aie fiequently manured duung the penod of giowtli, 
the manuie being put in at the loots, while the suiface of the 
plot is coveted with sand The outturn of a plot of half an 
acie is 600 01 700 melons and the cost of cultivation about 
Rs 50 

75 The common plough called ha l or nagat , consists of 

thiee pieces, the hal 01 uptight, the 
chahu or wooden socket of the shaie 
and the mtilhia or handle The iron shaie is called pha>. A 
lightci plough is used in the lice tracts The sowing plough 
is made by fixing a bamboo tube Q>or), with a bowl (chan) at 
the top into the wooden socket The ti/an or three-pionged 
sowing dull of the Nagpui countiy has been intioduced into 
the south of the Distuct Improved methods of cultivating 
juar and cotton by sowing in straight lines, between which 
hairows diawn by bullocks can be pulled foi weeding the 
fields, aie giadually finding their way into the Distuct fiom 
Nagpui. Theie is no doubt that this method saves much 
labour in weeding and ensuies nouushment to the roots by 
turning moist soil ovei them The kim is a sott of cait 
without wheels in which the lice seedlings aie placed foi 
ti ansplantation, and it is dragged by buffaloes over the lice 
embankments The datdn is a beam of wood studded with 
nails used foi bieaking up the clods and piepaiing the fields 
foi transplanted rice. A small nariow spade called katha is 
employed foi making embankments in rice fields. The 
ghaid is a soit of wooden stand foi the foot, about twelve 
indies high, the man who pulls up the nee seedlings fiom 
the nuiseiy uses a pair of these to prevent his feet fiom 
being continually immersed in the water Wuen it lams 
the cultivator places a mona or leaf umbtella without a 
handle on his head so that it rests theie without being held 
and goes on worKing 

76 As a lule manure is collected only during the four 

wet months and in the open season is 
made into cowdung cakes It is kept in 
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shallow open pits and the sweepings and refuse of the house 
are added to it No use is made of liquid manui e or of the 
silt of tanks The nui senes for tiansplanted rice must be 
heavily manured, tlnee cart-loads being spread on a plot of 
about a twentieth of an acre In the spiingciop aiea the 
manure is used for the maize gardens and occasionally for 
juar and cotton but veiy lately for wheat. 

IRRIGATION. 

77. The laigest iingated aieawas 32,000 acies or 5 per 

cent of the total in 1891-92, while in 
ItngatiOn „ „ . 

1899-1900 it fell to 2500 acies, and 
in 1904-05 was 10,500 The District contains about 600 
irngation tanks and about 500 durable and 1000 tempoi ary 
wells The area watered from wells is usually less than 
1000 acres and consists of sugaicane and vegetables Rice 
is irrigated from tanks in the lice tracts of Ugli and Barghat 
Regular irrigation tanks are provided with lough sluices at 
the sides, and frequently also in the centie to draw off the 
deep water below the embankment The' sluice often con- 
sists of the hollow tiunk of a tree imbedded in the eaith, 
sometimes two placed one above the othei, while for large 
tanks channels of brick aie made The opening towaids the 
tank is stopped with a clay pot filled with earth 01 a curtain 
of hemp fibie Small tanks called gdliyds are also made by 
running an embankment across a slope with rice fields lying 
beneath it The water collects behind the bank and is let 
out into the rice fields 111 September or October and wheat is 
then sown in the moist bed of the tank. It is proposed to 
bring the whole of the Ugh tract under a system of iirigation 
from three large tanks which aie to be constructed at Rumal, 
Katanga and Borghonda. Embankments for wheat fields 
have hitheito been very rare, but m the last few years, a few 
of the best agricultmists have begun to construct them, At 
settlement only 3000 acres of land were provided with regu- 
lai embankments on all sides or bandhans, and 6000 more 
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had small embankments 01 band/itas built along the lowei 
end of the field to prevent eiosion. The highest pioportion of 
fully embanked fields is found in the villages along the Nei- 
budda The leason why they aie not olten made elstvvheie 
is probably that the suiface is too uneven and the (liable 
maraud soil does not settle down into a stiong bank. The 
people say that the eai th is like gobar 01 cowdung 

CATrLE 

78, The best cattle are bied in the Kuiai and Kbawasa 
tiacts below the Satpura plateau. 

Bieeds and prices These aie 0 f the Gaolao breed of War- 
dha and the heids are in charge of piofessional Gaolls 5 the 
village of Patan may be mentioned as containing a laige 
number of stock Special bulls are kept for bleeding and 
changed every thiee ot four years. The Gaolao cattle are 
white with shoit hoi ns, broad convex foieheads, shoit ears 
and large and soft eyes They have full chests and fairly 
developed forearms and then tails ate long, thin and tapeung. 
The calves bred in Kuiai felch Rs 30 a head at the age of 
18 months. The stock reaied on the plateau are pool animals 
of mixed bleed and are known by the generic name of Gondl 
'I hey have long hoi ns, short ears and narrow foieheads. In 
the villages round Adegaon caLtle of a grey colour lesembhng 
those of Saugor are raised And theie aie also a number of 
animals belonging to the Raigaih breed, which piobably 
come from Jubbulpore and Mandla On the plateau bulls 
are not usually set apart for breeding, but if a cultivator has 
a good animal he may keep him for a yeai before castrating 
him and get some calves from him Liglit-colouied hoofs are 
considered a bad mark in a bullock as they aie with a pony, 
while dark knees and horns and a daik-colouied line under 
the body are held to indicate a good animal A local saying 
is. — 

Bail bisdwctn javye kanth 
Bhute ke nd dekho dant. 
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Kali gdnth ko kajld lye 
Char dam adluk dedye 

Which is lendeied “Oh husband, when you go to pui chase 
a bullock, if his hoofs aie white, don't look at lus teeth, 
but if his knees aie black you can pay four rupees moie 
for him ” 

Bullocks are castiated m the second or thud jeai, the 
operation being usually peifoimed by Gonds In then fouith 
yeai they aie trained to cultivation. The wot king life of a 
pair of bullocks is said to be ten years, except in the Ha veil 
tiact where owing to the seveie labour of cultivation in the 
heavy black soil and the lack of giazing they last only foi 
five or six yeais The pi ice of a pan ol Gaolao bullocks is 
about Rs ijo and of Gondl bullocks about Rs 50 

79 The heids iiom the Kutai tiact are sent to the 
foiesls of Mandla and Balagliat for the 

Giazing and food 

hot weather, but elsewheie the cattle 
only go to the neaiest Government foiest Often they aie not 
sent at all if the foiest is too distant to peinnt of then leturn 
the same night The iavouiable giazing lates recently 
intioduced for the stock of local cultivates have resulted in 
an increased resoit to the forests for giazing pui poses. As a 
lule even plough bullocks only get wheat and nee straw 
when grazing is not available, while in the busy season they 
are given 2 lbs of liura pei head daily if the cultivator can 
afFoid it. A day’s feed for a pair of bullocks is 80 bundles 
of glass 01 stiaw and 16 lbs of chaff and double this amount 
may be given during the working season. The Ponwais 
feed then cattle on the watei in which lice has been boiled, 
and the leavings of food fiom the household, collecting the 
food in wooden troughs for them Sometimes they boil 
down pigs’ fat and give it for food as well as using it as an 
embrocation for the limbs A feed of salt is usually given 
once a month duung the rains to plough bullocks, the 
allowance being fiom 4 to 8 oz a head Landowners may 
give it also at the Diwali festival. Othei cattle usually only 
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get salt once a year dunng the rains, when it is shewn on the 
glass fot them. Those who cannot afford salt sometimes 
feed the stiaw on which horses have been bedded to tlieir 
cattle 


Buffaloes, 


So. In 1904-05 the District contained 132,000 bulls and 

bullocks or a pair to every 13 acies in 
Statistics of cittle r 

cultivation During the four yeais up 

to 1905 the numbeis of stock lose steadily, from 84,000 in 
1901 l’henumbet of cows in the Distuct in the same year 
was 120,000, giving about 70 to each inhabited village or 
two to each household, a veiy high aveiage In villages near 
foiest the piopnetors keep laige numbeis of cows and 
substantial tenants may have ten or a dozen apiece, but where 
theie is no foiest within easy distance the numbeis are much 
smaller The puce of a cow on the plateau averages about 
Rs 15 and in the Kurai tiact Rs. 30 I he Gonds and a few 
poor Muhammadans use bairen cows foi cultivation 

81 Buffaloes aie puncipally bred 111 the Kanlnwara 
circle by Gaolls and Knars, who keep 
large heids for the put pose of manufac- 
turing ghj. In the uce tracts they aie used for cultivation as 
they work well in the mud and slush of the fields and ai e 
stronger than cattle But they arc of little or no value in 
dry weather and hence even the rice cultivator cannot rely 
entirely or mainly on buffaloes In the Havell tract buffaloes 
aie sometimes employed foi ploughing up fields overgrown 
with bans gi a&s The price of a male buffalo is about Rs 20 
and of a cow fiom Rs 50 to Rs 80 accoiding to the amount 
of milk given I11 1904-05 theie weie 11,000 male and 
30,000 cow buffaloes in the District 

82. Practically no sheep aie bied, but goats are kept 
both by the Gadauas or shepherds and 

Small stock 

by ordinary cultivators. Large flocks 
of goats are also driven thiough the Distuct from Bundel- 
khand to the south. These animals ai e known as Bengala 
bakrl and are black, while those bred in SconI may be black 
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oi white, or speckled. Small ponies are bred and are used 
for tiding, especially in the Havell, where carts cannot travel 
during the rains off themetailed loads. Petty tiaders keep 
ponies for cariying their goods about to the village markets 
A few landownets also keep small mates for breeding 
In 1914-05 there were 6000 hoises and ponies 111 the 
District 

83 The largest mortality among cattle is at the com- 
mencement of the rains when they eat 

Cattle-disease. 

the young lank glass in large quanti- 
ties after a long period of undei -feeding. From Februaiy 
onwards the animals do not get sufficient sustenance to keep 
them in good condition and then enfeebled fiames succumb 
readily in the rains precisely as the people themselves do in 
time of famine. The local saying is —Mare mure Magh ke, 
de A sat he khor, or ‘The bullock is really killed in Magh but 
Asaih gets the blame ’ Foot-and-mouth disease (khurt) and 
rinderpest (mala) are the commonest ailments of cattle. I he 
former is only fatal when occurung in a virulent fotm The 
local treatment is to apply charcoal and nun leaves or 
dikdmah, the gum of Gardenia lucida boiled in sweet oil, to 
the feet and to make the animal stand in mud, while the 
mouth is washed with a solution of alum or a mixture of salt 
turmei ic and ghl If maggots get into the wounds a powder 
is applied made fiom the leaves of the custard apple tiee 
( Anona squamosa ) In this case the animal may be laid up 
for six months, but if the disease is properly tieated it may 
be cuted m a month 01 less. No regulai treatment exists foi 
rindei pest beyond giving the animal cooling food. Calves 
suffer much from attacks of itch. Buffalo calves especially 
are very delicate, and then lives aie not considered to be 
secuied until they have got into their third year, the local 
saying being that when a buffalo has seen the lamps of thiee 
Diwalis it may be expected to live, A veterinary dispensary 
has been established at Seonl for three years, and about 1200 
animals were treated at tt in 1904-05, 
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84. A laige cattle fair is held annually at Chhapaia, to 
which numbeis of old and worn-out 
animals aie biought for sale to the 
butcheis. A weekly cattle market is held at Barghat and a 
few animals are sold 111 the Bhanonganj maiket at Seonf. 
Cultivates fiom the noith of the District often go to the 
Pindiai maiket in Mandla to puichase cattle, and also to 
Chhindwara The young stock of the Gaolao bleed from 
Kutai and Khawasa aie taken to Kamptee foi sale. 



CHAPTER V 


LOANS, PRICES, WAGES, MANUFACTURES, TRADE 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

LCKNS 

85. rkrre is as a rale little demand foi Land Improve- 
ment loans in the District ; and except 
LrihI Improvement and . , „ , 

Agi icuitnnsts’ Loans aunng the famines the amount ad- 

vanced has not on an average exceeded 
Rs. 1500 a yeai In 1897 about Rs. 20,000 were given out 
in loans, mainly to malguzais in the ICurai tiact and the rice 
countiy round Ugli and Baighat. In 1900 loans weie not 
as a mle given and the constiuction and lepau of tanks weie 
undei taken either as small relief- woiks undet the Civil De- 
partment or by means of grants to malguzais. Fiom the 
passing of the Laud Improvement Loans Act in 1883 up to 
1904-05 about Rs. 60,000 were advanced in all, of which 
Rs. 48,000 weie lecoveredand Rs 5000 remitted, a balance 
of neaily Rs. 7000 being outstanding. Nearly Rs. 8000 
weie lecoveied in interest. No sawd, for agucultural im- 
provements weie so far as is known given prior to 1899, and 
from that year up to 1905, fifteen were distributed , of these 
eleven weie given for embankments and othei works in fields, 
thieefoi the excavation of wells and one for the improvement 
of a tank The fact that more ceitificates have not been 
given for tank woi It is somewhat sm prising Transactions 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act weie similarly on a 
veiy small scale until 1896 when about Rs. 23,000 weie 
given out in consequence of the fadure of crops. During 
the subsequent famine years advances were made on a 
laige scale, more than a lakh being distubuted in 1900. 
During the last two years up to 1905 the amount ad- 
vanced has again fallen to Rs. 4000. The total amount of 
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loans made under the Act between 1883 and 1905 was 
Rs. 3 30 lakhs, of which Rs 2 85 lakhs were lecovered and 
Rs 31,000 1 emitted, leaving about Rs 10,000 outstanding 
A sum of Rs. 19,000 was recoveied on account of interest. 
The result of the tiansactions undei both Acts is thus that 
Goveinment has been tepaid neatly the whole of the punci- 
pal sum advanced but has received no interest, the amount 
actually lecoveied on this account being somewhat less than 
the pi incipal wultcn off Theie can be no doubt however 
that the loans have mateually contubuted to save many 
cultivators fiom financial mm and have kept much land 
undei cultivation which would otherwise now be waste 

86 The late of intei est on puvate loans is fiom 6 to 12 
per cent in the case of laige sums of 
pnvatrioans' nteieSt ° n 1000 or moie an< * on g°°d secur- 

ity Occasionally the rate of mteiest 
may now be loweied to 3 01 4 per cent, duiing the cuuency 
of a loan if the secuuty is unimpeachable Tenants in oidi- 
naty cucumstances have usually to pay 24 pei cent for cash 
loans In the case of loans for seedgiain the average rate is 
25 per cent for the spung and 50 per cent for the autumn 
crops Advances of giain for food while the ciops are 111 the 
ground are called khawai The autumn giains and especially 
kodon and kutkl are usually boa owed in this mannei and 
the intei est charged is 50 pei cent On this subject the 
Settlement Officei wiote as follows 1 — 

‘A number of Hindu ryots and with few exceptions the 
Goods sow then own seed, but a great many cultivates 
depend solely upon bon owing for this pui pose. This pei- 
nicious system of boa owing undoubtedly tells heavily upon 
the resources of poor tenants who find it almost impossible 
to remain out of debt. There are however some tenants 
who, though they are in a position to sow their own seed, 
yet to please their landlord, or to keep up their connection 
with the moneylender, geneially borrow Gond lyots, 


^Settlement Repoit, 1900, para 36 
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'with but few exceptions, leserve their own seed for the 
'kodon and kutkl crops and bonow any other seed that they 
‘may sow.’ The ci edit of the tenants stood at a low ebb 
during the period of agricultural depression, and the piac- 
tice of lawani or selling the crop before harvest spiang up 
In such transactions the loan made in cash has to be lepaid 
in gram at a low value rate after harvest and the conti act 
always tedounds to the advantage of the lendei, who may 
reap a profit of about 50 per cent Cotton, til, wheat and 
sun-hemp are the crops sold in this way, and it is a favounte 
method with the Parwar Banias especially in the Dhanoia, 
Kedarpui, Chhapara and Mungwani tracts. 

87 The moneylenders of the Distuct belong pnncipally 

to two classes, the Pai war and Marwan 

Moneylenders 

Bamas , to these must be added a few 
Kayasths who have made extiaordinaiy headway dunng the 
last decade. The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows of 
the moneylending class in 1902 — ‘ The methods of the 
‘moneylending class have undergone no change ; usuuous 
‘conti acts aie as common as evei they weie; exoibitant lates 
'of interest are the genei al rule It must be admitted how- 
‘ ever that creditots have felt the pinch of the cycle of bad 
' years to a greatei 01 less degree according to their own 
‘wealth Petty moneylendeis in ruial aieas have sometimes 
‘gone to the wall altogether , their richer brethien in towns 
1 have suffered also and have had to wait for a leturn on 
‘ their capital ; but the wealthy banker has come out of these 
* times, pei haps scalded, but with powei unimpaned, In this 
1 connection the question presents itself whether the money- 
' lending class hankers after landed property. An analysis 
‘of the transfeis effected by the courts tends to show that 
‘ this class is not now genuinely eager for land Excepting 
‘ a few individuals who aie both bankers and malguzars on a 
1 large scale, and excepting also a few more who occasionally 
'purchase a village at a cheap price from a spirit of specula- 
1 tjon, mahajans as a body do not consider landed property 



' a good investment, and look upon the administration of such 
‘pioperty, often at a distance from then place of business, 
‘as a somewhat unprofitable but den. They acquit e land 
‘ rathei from necessity as the sole secuuty for then 
‘ debts than fiom deliberate choice ’ The majonty of the lead- 
ing moneylenders reside in SeonI and aie geneially Pai wai 
Bamas Among them may be mentioned Seth Pui an Sao 
Par war Bama, the wealthiest banker of the Distuct, who 
owns about 15 villages; Rai Bahadiu Lula Onkar Das 
an Aganval Bama, who is an Honorary Magistrate and owns 
27 villages; Seth Sriram Sao, Parwai Bama; Lala Muilldhar 
Khazanchi a Dliusar Bama, who was foimeily Treasurei of 
the Distuct; while there aie seveial other Parwar Bamas 
with a considerable capital The leading moneylenders 
of other castes ate Bhopat Rao Maratha of Seonf, who 
owns seven villages; Dadu Bakhtawai Singh, Saksena 
Kay as th of SeonI, owning eight villages; Rupcliand, 
Kanaujia Biahman of Mungwam who has an estate of twenty 
villages; and Khet Singh, Gii]ar of Khamaua in the 
Lakhnadon tahsil who also has some twenty villages 
The leading moneylender m Chhapaia is Gulab Chand, a 
Parwar Bama 

88. During the cuirency of the 30 years’ settlement the 

number of malials transfeired by sale 

Tiansfers of vilhges 

or foreclosure was 203 or 18 per cent 
of the total number of 1484 in the District held in malguzaii 
light. In the SeonI tahsil the proportion was 23 pei cent, 
and in the Lakhnadon tahsil 13. The amount of propeity 
tiansferied w 7 as slightly less than in other Districts during 
the same penod The Settlement Officer pointed out that 
the transfers of estates weie in no way due to the incidence 
of the land-i evenue demand, as not a single village had been 
sold foi arrears or taken under Government management. 
The value of landed property went up enoimously dui mg this 
penod, and thei e was little outlet for the mci easing capital 
of t|ie District except in loans on land. The consequence was 
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that propnetois were able to obtain sums on loan amounting 
m some cases to so laige a multiple of the annual income 
from their pioperty that this would baiely suffice to pay the 
interest of the debt The multiple of the land levenue which 
was paid on transfers went up in some instances to an extra- 
ordinary figure. In recent years transfers have naturally 
been much mote frequent, as proprietors who with favourable 
seasons could have extricated themselves were unable to 
withstand the losses of the famines Between 189b’ and 
1905 a total of 115 whole villages and 539 shares were trans- 
ferred. If the shares be counted up by annas a total of some 
215 whole villages is obtained or mote than a seventh of the 
total number in the Distuct The process of transfer has 
thus been about three times as rapid during this peuod as 
compared with the previous thirty yeats. Of the total num- 
ber of 654 transfeis of villages and shares, 30 were made by 
moneylenders, 601 by agriculturists and 23 by others; while 
61 transfers weie made to moneylenders, 508 to agriculturists 
and 84 to others. Agucultunsts therefore lost by 93 trans- 
feis or about a seventh of the total number, and of these 32 
weie made in favoui of moneylenders and 6t to others 
The amount of property passing into the hands of pro- 
fessional moneylendeis dunng this period was thus not 
veiy substantial The Government revenue due on the pro- 
perty transferred was Rs 57,000, while the total consi- 
deration obtained in lieu of transfer was Rs 12 66 lakhs 
<?r 22 times the land revenue, a very favourable result. 
Sirmlaily high piices have been realised in the case of 
land sold by the Collector and it cannot be doubted that, 
whatever may be the condition of individual proprietors, 
the value of landed propeity is greater than it has ever been. 

89 The average rate per acre paid toi land leased to 


sub-tenants in 1904-05 was R O-13-3 
as against Lhe average Government 


rental of R 0-10-7. At settlement the 
late paid for land sublet was R. 0-15-0 and in 1891-92 
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R. 1-5-0, the Government lental being about the same. These 
figuies aie not very favoui able, but it must be lemeinbeied 
that a quantity of laud went out of cultivation duung the 
famines, and anybody wishing to cultivate could piobably 
theiefoie duung the last few yeais obtain it on easy teims. 
go No pioceedings for the conciliation of debts weie 
cairied out in Seoni An impoilant 
an oi s an tenants social change, it is stated, is noticeable 
in the agncultuial community, affecting the relative position 
of landlotd and tenant 1 he patriarchal status of the land- 
lord is tapidly disappeaung, this lesult being due paitly 
to the famines but partly also to legal enactments. The 
position of the malguzai is weakei than it was and lus oppor- 
tunities for oppiession are fewer; on the one hand he is 
impoverished, his local and peisonal influence has diminish- 
ed , on the othei hand the provisions of the Tenancy Act 
have given greater secuuty of tenure and gieater indepen- 
dence to the tenant. As a consequence the lelations between 
landlotd and tenant show a tendency to become strained and 
dependent on the law The prohibition regarding the transfer 
of sir rights has in one way benefited the piopnetois as 
a class, but on the other hand it tends to leduce the value of 
villages and to cuitail the bonowing power of the agucultunst 
landloid Both proprietors and tenants emerged fiom the 
famines in a very bad financial position. In 1902 the Deputy 
Commissioner estimated that not less than 90 per cent of the 
tenants weie indebted to a greater 01 less extent. The 
Haveli 01 wheat-giowing aiea had suffered least, while 
deterioration was most niaiked in the rice villages. For 
some obscuie reason the rainfall in this area had been abnoi- 
mally low throughout the decade, and there was a general 
belief that the land had been exhausted by the too constant 
cultivation of one ciop. The people howevei clung to rice 
when with a little energy they might easily have put the land 
under othei ciops A good deal of land throughout the rice 
area had gone out of cultivation. 
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91 Duung tlie last foui years however consideiable 
lecoveiy has been made, and the fol- 
thfpeopie condltl0n ° f lowing note by Mr Chapman on the 
mateual condition of the people shows 
pi omise of bcttei times — 

‘Since 1901 the population has been slowly making up 
‘ lee-way and the buths have exceeded the deaths by 40,000 
* The area undei crop has now piactically lecoveied to the 
‘level of 1892 aftci a terrible dect ease duung the mterven- 
‘ing years. A gieat impetus was given to the spiead of 
‘cultivation in 1895, when alter a careful inquuy by Mr. 

' Hill, Assistant Settlement Officei , 24,500 acres of cultui able 
‘ land were excised from Government forest and made avail- 
‘ able for lyotwau settlement That thete is still a veiy 
‘ keen demand for land is shown by the innumeiable petitions 
‘ which are leceived for the excision of A class foiest in the 
‘vicinity of malguzan villages. The advent of the Satpuia 
‘ 1 ailway has brought about a wonderful change in the eco- 
‘nomic condition of the Distiict, and a splendid market for 
' their pi oduce has now been biought to the doois of the 
'people The scat city in othei parts of India has raised 
‘ enoimously the value of the grain produced and last yeai's 
‘ bumper wheat haivest put a very large sum of money mto 
‘the hands oi the cultivatois. As ninety per cent of the 
‘ labouring classes are paid in kind, even they are not ad- 
‘ versely affected by the high puces. The people have not yet 
‘ learnt what to do with the compaiative wealth which is 
‘ flowing into then pockets They have little idea of invest- 
‘ mg it m anything but land, and fancy prices are offered 
‘ foi any land which conies into the market The rate at 
‘which money can be boil owed on landed pioperty has 
1 greatly fallen, and cases in which the permission of Gov- 
‘ eminent to the transfei of sir land is applied for very 
‘ frequently take the shape of converting an old mortgage 
‘ carrying 24 per cent mtei est into a new one with the m- 
* terest reduced to 12 or even 6 per cent The productive- 
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1 ness of wheat land uui be gteatly mu cased by a system 
'of embankments, and hei e and theic we find fai -seeing 
‘ nialguz 3 ts investing their money in tins way An enoimous 
‘tiadem keiosine oil has lately giown up and a bulk od 
' installation is being cariied out in Seoni town I have been 
‘ much stiuck with the activity of the rural post office 1 hcie 
‘must have been a great mciease of late yens in the 
‘correspondence earned from remote villages with the out- 
'side world Between 18915 and 1906 the numbei of post 
'offices in the Distuct increased ftom 18 to 25 1 he 

‘ number of ai tides of all classes given out foi delivery m 
‘ the former year was 271,000 and in the lattei 458,000, 

• showing an increase in business during the decade of neai ly 
‘ 70 per cent. Few outward signs of increased piospeiity 
‘ are to be seen yet in the District The people have been 
' thiough bad times and have learnt caution in the school of 
'adversity They are howevei generally taking to 1111II- 
‘ woven in preference to home-spun cloth, and the foi met 
‘ may be seen in considerable quantities at any of the country 
'bazais Railway travelling is very popular and the ttains 
‘areciowded Pilgi images by tiain have become fiequent 
'to distant parts of the countiy The supply of labour is 
‘still shoit throughout the District, and the labounng classes 
' command very good wages, especially at places along the 

• railway line, wheie four or five annas a day can easily be 
‘ eat ned by the coolie The rates for agncultuial laboui aie 
‘also using and theie is a marked tendency foi wages in 
‘kind to be commuted into cash payments Enugtation to 
‘Assam has veiy much deci eased Granted good yeais I 
‘ believe that the District stands on the threshold of gieat 
‘ prosperity The commercial instincts of the people have 
‘ been awakened and trade and manufacture is taking its 
‘ place beside the time-honoured cultivation of the land.’ 
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PRICLS 

92 At the 30 years’ settlement the aveiage 1 ate oi 
prices foi the yeais 1845 to 1865 was 

Course of gram pi ice*. 

taken as the basis of the assessment, 
this working out to wheat 85 lbs., gram 82 lbs, and uce 
54 lbs per tupee Up to 1861 prices were very low, 
but fiom that year a gieat inflation took place m SeonI 
as elsewhere, in consequence of the American War. In 
1864 l he lates were 40 lbs of wheat and 20 lbs of rice 
to the rupee The Settlement Officer did not however leclcon 
on prices being maintained at the level to which they had 
been forced up at the time when he wiote, and anticipated 
that they might fall in future years to between 64 and 80 lbs. 
per rupee This anticipation was not 1 eahsed, and owing to 
various causes as the Bundelkhand famine ot 1868, the 
opening of the railways to Nagpur and Jubbulpore soon after 
1870, and the subsequent development of the export trade 
m gram with Euiope, the low rates prevailing prior to i860 
have never again been approached The following statement 
shows the quinquennial aveiage prices of wheat, nee and 
gram in pounds per lupee during the cuucncy of the 30 


yeais’ settlement — 

Wheat 

Gram 

Rice 

1 866 — .70 

35 

28 

21 

1871—75 

56 

53 

37 

1876 — 80 

37 

42 

34 

1881 — 85 

47 

55 

37 

1886 — 90 

37 

39 

28 

1891—95 

33 

36 

26 

1896 — 1900 

26 

27 

22 

1901—1905 

31 

34 

24 

93. In estimating puces at the recent Settlement (1896— 

Settlement rates 

the Settlement Officer 

took the 


aveiage of the quinquennial rates above 
given But he pointed out that these were the retail prices 
ruling at SeonI, and that those which the cultivators obtained 
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for their pioduce in the interior of the District when selling 
wholesale weie considerably less. He consequently examin- 
ed the account-books of some leading grain-dealers, and 
working out similar quinquennial rates, took the avetage of 
these and the published puces fot the whole peuod He thus 
arrived at a late of 41 lbs per rupee for wheat and 47 lbs. 
for gram, and compaung these with the average prices taken 
at the 30 yeais’ settlement found that wheat was 100 per 
cent dearer and giam 73 pei cent He was unable to obtain 
the wholesale lates for lice and did not therefore wotk out 
an aveiage in tespect of this grain, but taking the published 
tates found that lice had inci eased in price by 77 per cent 
His geneial conclusion was that prices might be considered 
to have at least doubled since the 30 years' settlement, while 
he concluded from inquiries made of the more intelligent land- 
]oids that the cost of cultivation had not risen by more than 
30 per cent. Full justification was theiefore forthcoming for 
an enhancement ot 50 per cent 111 the rental, though the in- 
crease actually made was much less than this A comparison 
of the rates for the different grains in the table given above 
shows that at the 30 years’ settlement and for some years 
afteiwaids giam was about the same price or even more 
expensive than wheat, and it is the European trade in the 
latter staple which has opeiated to give it a higher value than 
giam in recent yeais In seasons of distress 01 famine how- 
ever the price of gram still reaches or exceeds that of wheat 
Rice is commonly from 2 to 4 lbs in the lupee more expen- 
sive than wheat, the leason being that it is not giown in 
very large quantities in SeonI and is in the nature of a luxury. 

94. Since the settlement wheat has never fallen to the 

puce ol 41 lbs per rupee taken by the 

Prices 111 recent years 

Settlement Officer, its lowest rate being 
40 lbs in 1894 and the highest 20 lbs in 1897 The price 
in 1903 was 35 lbs. and m 1904-05, 31 lbs The cheapest 
price of gram since 1891 was 45 lbs in 1894, and the 
dearest i8£ lbs in 1897, while the rates foi rice have vatied 
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from 29 lbs in 1891 to 17 lbs. in 1897 Geneially tbe level 
of prices since the settlement has been much higher than 
those on which it was based, and this fact has no doubt gone 
some way to compensate agnculturists foi their losses during 
the famines Kodon and kutki together constitute the second 
food staple of the Distuct, and foim the sustenance of the 
bulk of the pooler classes, but their pi ice has not been 
recorded in the 1 etui ns in past years In 1897 the rate of 
kodon was 22 lbs to the uipee or not much cheaper than 
wheat. In 1900 it was 24 lbs. and in r 904-05 had fallen to 
38 lbs., this being the rate of the husked giain In oidnwy 
years it is thus vety much cheapei than wheat, but in the 
famines the dififeience in puce was only 3 01 4 lbs in the 
rupee Cotton was 5 lbs to the rupee in 1891, and went up 
to 3 lbs. m 1893, while since 1901 it has been 4 to 4^ lbs 
95 The price of salt lemained at 18 lbs with slight 
fluctuations during the decade ending 
ouBubctef mibCell ‘" ie " I 9 00 In 1901, it was 19 lbs. and fell 
to 21 lbs. m 1903, 20 lbs in 1904 and 
22 lbs. in 1905 as a result of the successive reductions 
of the duty The retail rate in 1903 fot small quantities was 
however 7 pice a seei 01 at the rate of 18 lbs to the rupee, 
thus being 3 lbs higher than the recorded puce In the same 
year the wholesale trade price was Rs. 10 per gon of 120 
seeis or at the late of 24 lbs. to the rupee In foimer years 
salt was very expensive, the prices tanging between 5^ and 
11 lbs. to the tupec in the decade 1 86 1 — 70 and between 15 
and 21k lbs from 1870 to 1890 The decrease which has 
been effected in the selling puce of this staple by an im- 
proved method of taxation and the 1 eduction of the duLy 
cannot but have been a great boon to the people Sea salt 
from Bombay is commonly consumed in the Distiict, being 
called golanddzi because it is sold in large balls Mauutius 
sugar is generally used and sells at 8 to 9 lbs to the rupee 
in large and 6£ to 7 lbs. in small quantities Gur or unre- 
fined sugar from Northern India is sold at 14 lbs and that 
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own in Chhindwara at 8 lbs. to theiupee. file Clihind- 
aia sugar is of the best class, being made from Ihe path) an% 
id pnndd canes The gur produced in the Barghat tiact is 
merally of the inferior quality called khdta and is sold at a 
w late. The puce of ghl is 2^ lbs wholesale and 2 lbs. 
;tai 1 to the rupee, and has largely inci eased in lecentyeais. 
hlk is only sold in SeonI and one or two laige villages and 
Mies from 22 lbs to 32 lbs to the lupec at diffeient times 
' the year, being most expensive in the hot weather A 
juntiy cloth is sold by the piece of 30 leet by 27 inches. 
Ins costs two uipees, ordinary English weaving cloth 
died latthd being sold by the piece of 18 leet by 40 inches 
>r the rupee. A woman’s sdri or body-cloth of country cloth 
4 by 3 feet costs thiee or foui uipees Ihe paita or coarse 
dnte cloth worn by Mein a and Gond women is sold at about 
le same late and is moie duiable 

WAGES. 

96. The cash lates of wages in Seoul since 1893 weie 

Rs 4 on an aveiage duung the period 
Fai in-sei vants 1 

from 1893 to 1903, while those of 
ilisans as masons, caipenteis and blacksmiths weie Rs. 15 
unng the last decade and in 1903 rose to Rs. 17 Agricul- 
ural seivants aie still usually paid in grain accoiding to 
ustomaiy lates and these vary a good deal in difleient paits 
f the Distuct In the spring ciop area a common way of 
ngagmg a farm seivant is by baha or shaic He leceives a 
iftli of the produce ot the holding aftei the conti lbutions to 
illage seivants have been deducted. Advances made to him 
or food are also deducted at the time of payment with 25 per 
ent extra foi intei est The faun-servant also receives a 
lalf of the gleanings of the field, the other half going to his 
nastei, and he takes the refuse giain mixed with earth which 
s left on the thi eshing-floor He receives his food on two or 
hi ee festivals If he watches the crop he is paid extra for 
t These wages woik out to Rs. 40 a yeai or Rs 3-5 a 
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month in the present state of puces. Imicecountty thegiain 
wages ai e 6 khandis (each of 280 lbs.) of unhusked giam a 
yeat and Rs 4 in cash. If payment was made in 1 ice this 
would be equivalent to Rs. 44 a year or Rs. 3-1 1 a month. 
Another two khandis (Rs 13) aie given to the faim-seivant 
at the time of threshing, but this is in letuin foi sei vices 
rendered by his wife, who collects the manure, spieads the 
house of her master with cowdung and fetches watei for the 
household, the wife of a faim-seivant is also bound to woik 
foi his employei at haivest, but foi this she is separately 
paid. In recent years owing to the fluctuations in the puce 
of grain, the custom has been intioduced of paying cash 
wages The rate of these vanes from Rs 2 to Rs 3 per 
month with a blanket and a pan of shoes worth two mpees. 
In villages near the railway cash wages have now 1 lsen to 
Rs 4 a month with perquisites woith something over aiupee 
extra. In letuin foi this the fai m-sei vant must do whatever 
work is lequued of him The average of the diffeient rates 
woiksout to something moie than Rs 3 a month If seveial 
servants are employed, one of them is made clurohl or headman 
and he gets Rs 4 or Rs 5 a month A tenant with one pair 
of bullocks, having a holding of 10 or 12 acies, will not 
■employ a farm-sei vant if his wife can work. If, as is pro- 
bable, he keeps a cow 01 two besides his plough-bullocks and 
has no son of pioper age of his own, he will employ a boy to 
giaze them when required and will pay him two khandis (560 
lbs.) of spiing grain a year, the value of which is about 
Rs. 13. If a pnvate grazier is employed he will teceive the 
same pay as a fatm-servant 01 fiom two to foui rupees If 
paid in grain he will get a khandl of gtain (Rs. 6-8) for each 
pair of bullocks during the lainy season and 8 kuros (about 
Rs, 3) per pan foi the othei eight months. A man employed 
for tending a held of cows is called a gatln. He receives 
something moie than the grain wages of a farm-seivant 
besides two pans of shoes annually and a blanket every 
Othei yeai. His wife collects the manure of the cows and in 
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return is given the butter-milk, one oi two khandls (of 280 
lbs ) ot grain and a new sari or body-cloth every year Such 
a seivant is only kept by owneis of large heids of cows. 
When cattle are made ovei to the village Ahli the late is 2 
kuros (28 lbs) of giain lor a cow and 4 kitros foi a she- 
buffalo Plough-bullocks are raiely or nevei sent to graze 
with the village herd 

97. It a labouier is employed foi sowing he will be paid 

one rupee per plough of land sown, 
besides some giam which may amount 
to anothei eight annas A plough of land is 10 or 12 acres. 
Weeding is paid for at daily rates of 6 or 7 pice foi a day ol 
about seven hours from 10 01 11 a.m. till daik. The weeding 
of cotton is sometimes paid foi by conti act by the kondha, an 
aiea of 42 by 28 cubits or about 300 squaie yards, The rate 
ior this is 4 pice unless the field is much ovenun with weeds 
or labour is scaice, when double 01 quadruple may have to 
be paid The rate of 4 pice a kondha is equivalent loaiupee 
an acre, Cotton is weeded two or sometimes tluee times and 
juar as a rule only once, the cost for this ciop being given as 
two annas a kondha or two rupees an acre For leaping the 
wages are about 4 s urias (4 lbs.) of grain a day The man 
who ties up the sheaves gets a pound more than the other 
reapers. For cutting rice and kodon 6 to 8 lbs of unhusked 
grain are paid For watching the ciops the ordinary late is 
2 lbs of grain a night or 140 lbs for looking aftei a crop of 
juai dui mg the whole period that it is npening foi haivest 

98. The village carpentei and blacksmith are paid by 

annual contributions fiom the cultiva- 
men'iahf e aUli ’ a ' 1!s and tois, at the rate of 28 lbs per plough 
of two bullocks or 10 to 12 acres of 
land with presents at seed-time and harvest amounting to 
another 10 lbs , or 38 lbs. in all. In return for this they 
lepair the iron and wooden implements of agriculture and 
make some of them, when the materials are supplied to them 
Plough-shares are not made by the local Lohur but are 
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bought sepai ately, costing 12 to 18 annas apiece Fot 
keeping a cait in tepair the caipentei must be paid an 
extia ktiro 01 14 lbs, and for making any cf the pails of 
a cart he must be paid by coutiact The baibei is paid 
by the plough at the same late as the carpenlet and 
blacksmith, and in return for this he shaves the male 
members of the family and cuts their ban once a fort- 
night or once a month The barber’s wife attends on the 
women of the family and leceives presents at festivals 
and mainages. The Dhobi is paid at the same late per 
plough and washes the clothes of the family about once a 
foitnight, except then loin-cloths which they wash eveiy day 
themselves He teceives one 01 two chipatu when he bungs 
the clean clothes, and is given a separate piesent foi wash- 
ing clothes on the occasion of a bnth or death Olhei 
menials leceiving customary conli ibutions fiom the tenants 
are the Gai pagan or hail averter and the Hhumka or village 
priest, whose functions aie descnbedm the notice of reli- 
gion The CLiamar is not usually a village menial, but in 
many villages he 1 eceives the skins of dead cattle and in 1 etui n 
for this provides a nan 01 neck-iope fot the bullocks and a 
pair of shoes for the tenant and each of the fai 111-servants 
If there aie seveial families of Chamais whose occupation is 
to cuie skins, they divide up the cultivators, a propoilion 
being allotted to each. The ICumhar is not paid by annual 
contubutions but sells his pots. An 01 dinary cultivator’s 
family will expend about Rs. 3 a year on earthen pots. The 
ICumhar collects the sweepings from the houses of the vil- 
lage for fuel, 01 the dioppings of cattle m nmlguzaii foiest. 
The Basor also sells his baskets and each house will require 
about two rupees’ woith of these annually. The Basor acts 
as the village musician at weddings and is paid by contract 
at the late of five uipees for the party of musicians for the 
peiiod covered by the marriage festivities The Basonn acts 
as the village midwife and receives on an avetage one rupee 
at the birth of a boy and eight annas foi that ot a gal. 
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99 Mi Chapman wntes of the labounug classes as 
follows — ' The lower castes generally 
bouuiig classed the ‘ ' lve to g et l ier in the Gond peita or 
‘quarter, Gonds, Patdhans, Mehras, 
‘Pankas, and Aims. The Aims of course keep cattle and 
1 work as graziers either for the community in general oi foi 
‘ individual employers They make ghi and breed cattle and 
‘ buffaloes, the male buffaloes being bought up by Mukeils 
‘and duven down in large beids to Chbattlsgarh, where they 
‘ aie used foi ploughing. The Alilr consumes little milk him- 
'self except in the foim of dahl oi cuids The Mehias and 
‘ Pankas weave coaise countiy cloth and are the class fiom 
1 which the kotwai is genet ally leciuited The Gond appeals 
' unable to lelain the good land in lus possession and as soon 
‘as his holding begins to pioduce anything like valuable 
‘ crops, he falls back into the position of a farm-labourer and 
‘his fields too often pass to olheis to whom he has become 
‘ indebted The bulk of the Gond population aie laboureis 
(Till lately they weie always paid in kind, but with the 

‘gieat use which has lately taken place in the value of 

'wheat, theie is a tendency now foi payments in kind to be 
'commuted into cash Tlie ordinary wage of a Gond 

' labourer is 3 kuros or about 24 seers every fifteen days 

'This is generally given 111 lice, juar or millet He also 
'receives a laigc sheaf of gtain at hai vest-time and some- 
‘ thing at sowing. The women are employed by the day 
‘when required They never go out to work till about 
' twelve, when their household duties aie done, and they 
'receive daily wages at the same tale as the men The last 
‘ census showed a veiy great decline in the population of the 
' Distuct. A considerable number of the labounng popula- 
‘ tion have emigrated and the demand foi laboui is acute. 

' The Gond labourer is in chronic debt to his employei and 
‘looks to him for pecuniary assistance in all domestic occur- 
‘ lencesin which custom demands that money should be spent 
‘ in entei taming his fellows Many masters allow theii set vants 
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bought sepal ately, costing 12 to 18 annas apiece F01 
keeping a cait in lepair the caipentei must be paid an 
extra kuro 01 14 lbs, and for making any cl the pails of 
a cart he must be paid by contract Die batbei is paid 
by the plough at the same late as the carpentei and 
blacksmith, and in return for this he shaves the male 
members of tLe family and cuts their liair once a fott- 
mght or once a month The barbel's wife attends on the 
women of the family and receives presents at festivals 
and marriages The Dhobi is paid at the same late per 
plough and washes the clothes of the family about once a 
foitnight, except their loin-cloths winch they wash every day 
themselves He receives one or two ihipahb when lie bungs 
the clean clothes, and is given a separate piesent for wash- 
ing clothes on the occasion of a bnth or death. Other 
menials leceiving customary contributions from the tenants 
are the Gai pagan or hail aveiter and the Bhumka 01 village 
priest, whose functions aie deset ibed 111 the notice of reli- 
gion The Chamai is not usually a village menial, but in 
many villages lie receives the skins of dead cattle and in retui n 
for this piovides a uart or neck-iope fot the bullocks and a 
pair of shoes foi the tenant and each of the farm-servants 
If tlieie aie several families of Chamats whose occupation is 
to cute skins, they divide up the cultivators, a pioportion 
being allotted to each. The Kumhai is not paid by annual 
conti ibutions but sells his pots An otdmary cultivatoi s 
family will expend about Rs. 3 a year on eaithen pots The 
Kumhar collects the sweepings from the houses of the vil- 
lage for fuel, or the dioppings of cattle m mulguzau forest. 
The Basor also sells his baskets and each house will require 
about two rupees’ worth of these annually. The Basor acts 
as the village musician at weddings and is paid by contract 
at the rate of five tupees for the paity of musicians for the 
period covered by the mairiage festivities. The Basorin acts 
as the village midwife and icceives on an average one rupee 
at the birth of a boy and eight annas loi that of a gill 
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99 Mi Chapman writes of the labouiing classes as 
follows — ‘The lowet castes genei ally 

Condition of the la- t i, ve together in the Gond pdta 01 
boui mg classes ° r 

‘quaiter, Gonds, Paidhans, Mehras, 
' Pankas, and AhTrs. The Alms of course keep cattle and 
1 work as graziers either for the community in general or for 
' individual employeis They make ghi and breed cattle and 
‘buffaloes, the male buffaloes being bought up by Mukeils 
‘and duven down in laigeheids to Chkattlsgarh, where they 
'aie used foi ploughing The Aliir consumes little milk him- 
f self except in the foim of dahl or cuids. The Mehras and 
‘ Pankas weave coaise countiy cloth and aie the class fiom 
1 which the kotwai is genetally reciuited The Gond appeals 
‘unable to letam the good land in his possession and as soon 
‘ as his holding begins to pioduce anything like valuable 
‘ ciops, lie falls back into the position of a farm-labourer and 
‘ lus fields too often pass to olheis to whom he has become 
‘ indebted The bulk of the Gond population aie laboureis. 
i Till lately they weie always paid in kind, but with the 

'gieat lise which has lately taken place in the value of 

‘wheat, theie is a tendency now foi payments in kind to be 
‘commuted into cash The ordinaiy wage of a Gond 

‘labouieris 3 kuros or about 24 seeis every fifteen days 

‘This is generally given in lice, juai or millet lie also 
‘receives a laige sheaf of giam at haivest-time and some- 
‘ thing at sowing. The women are employed by the day 
‘when lequned They never go out to work till about 
' twelve, when their household duties are done, and they 
‘leceive daily wages at the same rate as the men. The last 
‘census showed a veiy gieat decline in the population of the 
‘Distuct. A considerable numbet of the labouiing popula- 
‘ tion have emigrated and the demand for laboui is acute 
‘ The Gond labourer is in chronic debt to his employei and 
‘looks to him for pecuniary assistance in all domestic occur- 
' rences in which custom demands that money should be spent 
‘ in entei taming his fellows. Many masters allow their set vants 
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‘ to glean their fields foi nothing In other places the lesult 
‘of the gleaning is divided in diffeient pi opoi lions between 
‘ master and gleaners. At the time of the cutting of the wheat 
‘ harvest theie is always a gieat movement among the Inborn - 
1 ing classes. Like the liop-pickers at home, whole families 
< will travel long distances to places wheie plenty of hai- 
‘ vesting is geing on Almost all the inhabitants of the Gond 
‘ quarter keep goats, pigs and fowls, but with the exception 
‘of the Alins very few have cattle ’ They are geneially 
insufficiently supplied with agricultural implements and their 
ploughing is not uncommonly effected with hired bullocks- 
The geneial late of lute at which a pair of bullocks can be 
had in the District is 2 khandis (about 600 lbs ) of giain foi 
tbe season. 

MANUFACTURES. 

100 'I lie manufactuies of the District aieveiy unimpor- 

Weaving and dyeing ^ the art ' C,eS h,thert0 * ade 

locally are being displaced in many cases 
by imported goods. In 1901 the Deputy Commissioner wi ote . 

‘ Cheap Manchester goods have displaced the local fabrics 
‘Artisans have fallen on evil times, except blacksmiths 
‘and caipenters, whose tiades aie subsidiaiy to agncul- 
'ture, and the village industiies have steadily declined.’ 
Tasar silk was foimeily woven at Seoni and Piparw am 
in consideiable quantities, the cocoons being giown by 
Dhlmars in the local foiests. Very little silk is now 
woven and the efforts made to revive the industry have 
hitherto not had much result Almost every village contains 
a few cotton-weavers, but Seoni, Clihapaia and Baighat are 
the principal centres The weaving castes engaged aie 
Koshtas, Katias, Mehias and Koils Imported tin cad is 
generally used, but some of the Korls and Mehi as mix it with 
the home-spun aiticle The Korls stiffen cloth for Banias by 
mixing it with rice and gruel Good new dr or thick tape for 
matti esses is woven in white, sometimes variegated by red 
and black lines, by Gai pagans and Mehias 'Ibis sells at the 
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late of a rupee a seer Country cloth is dyed in Mungwani, 
Chhapara, Kah.'ini and other villages. A l or Indian madder 
is still used, but has to a laige extent been supplanted by the 
imported Geiman dye In Chliapaia the antozva green cloths 
aie dyed with a mixture of al and myiobalans , Adegaon was 
foimeily a well-known dyeing centre, but the industry hete 
is neatly extinct The wooden stamps used by Chhipas or 
printers of designs on coloured cloth aie now often imported 
Hemp is woven and sacking made by Banjaias in the Lakh- 
nadon tahsil and in Chaigaon and Jhilmili in Seoul The 
woollen industry is insignificant. 

ioi. Glass bangles are made fiom impoited glass at 
Chaonil, Patan and Chhapaia and lac 
Other manufaUuies. bangles at SeonT, Chhapai a, Bakhari and 
Lakhnadon A numbei of gold and silvei smiths leside at Seo- 
ni, one pait of which is known as the Son.lri Mohalla The 
village Sonais make ornaments of very bad silvei with a laige 
proportion of alloy and sell them to Gond, PaidhSn andothei 
low-caste women. Veiy little woik in brass is done in the 
District and vessels are usually impoited fiom Mandla and 
Bhandaia. lion implements are made at Piparwam in the 
Kuiai tiact ftom bioken English iron, and aie used through- 
out the south of the District, the Lakhnadon tahsil obtaining 
its supplies from Narsinghpur and Jubbulpoie Eaithen 
vessels aie made in several villages, those of Kanhnvara and 
Pachdhdr having a special reputation; a local expiession for 
extieme poveily is ‘He is so poor that he has not even a 
Kanhiwata cooking-pot in Ins house’ Vessels lor holding 
water are geneially led in colour, and are nude porous by 
mixing ashes or sand with the earth Those made to hold 
ght and milk and for cooking purposes aie not porous. 
Eaithen vessels are commonly used for cooking not only by 
Gonds and Muhammadans but by many castes of Hindus 
Skins aie tanned and leather-work is done at Khawasa and 
other villages Di urns are made by Basois and Nagaichis 
The Jingars and Mochis use tanned goat skin and make saddles 
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and bind books in SeonI In Khawasa they make budlfc or 
nauow-necked flasks for toich-bearers. 

102 I heie aie as yet no factories in the Distnct, but the 

plant foi a cotton ginning and piessing 

machine has been impoited by some 
enterprising native gentlemen with a view to setting up a 
factory at Clihapaia, the centre of the cotton-giowing ti act 
At piesent the cotton all goes to Nagpur by load in 
an unpressed state. Hemp-piessing machines exist at 
Seoni, Keolan and Ghansor, and all the hemp expoited is 
pressed 

103 Gram is now sold by weight in Seoul town, but by 

measuie o\ei the remainder of the Dis. 

Weights and measures 

tuct The oidmaty measuie is the 
sima of 40 tolas or x lb and the following scale is in use — 
One staia = 40 tolas 01 1 lb 

One small Lmo — 14 suitas 01 7 seers. 

One large kui 0 = 16 surias or 8 seers 

One khandi ■== 20 km os or 320 lbs 

The kuro is of various sizes m different pails of the Dis- 
tnct, that of 7 seers being the commonest But the sima is 
geneially constant at a pound. The kuro of 8 seeis is in 
use in the larger villages In the Adegaon tract the Labhani 
kino of 10 seers with the suita of 50 tolas is the measure 
employed. In Kurai the Nagpur paili of 100 tolas is in use 
Raw cotton is weighed by the khanai of 13 pasei is or 65 
seers I he equivalent weights given for the above measures 
are in wheat, that is a km 0 measuie of wheat weighs 8 seers 
A kmo measuie of giam weighs 7f seers, of linseed 6£, of 
til 6, of urad and mung 8, of masur 8£, and of rice 8£ A 
khandi of wheat land is 2 h acres, this being the area in which 
a khandi or 320 pounds is sown. But the above quantity is 
larger than the amount of seed actually used and includes the 
presents made to village servants and others at sowing time 
The kos is oidinanly two miles, but the Gondl kos may be 
anything up to five miles. 
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104, Weekly bazars or markets are held at 48 villages 
m the Distnct, 25 in the SeonI tahsll 

Weekly markets 

and 23 in Lakhnadon Baigrwit bazai 
is an important centre for the distubution of the rice giown 
in the suriounding aiea Puichaseis come with caits from 
neighbouring Distiicts, and buying the rice heie, carry 
it by road for considerable distances Cattle aie also sold 
here The market is held on Satuidays The Budhwan or 
Wedne day maiket of SeonI town is a laige one, and those 
next u npoi tance are ICanhiwara held on Thursdays, Gopal- 
ganj on Saturdays, Jam (Tuesday), Kurai (Fuday), Khawasa 
(Wednesday) and Keolan (Fuday) Khana maiket near 
Palfui railway station has become of some importance since 
the constiuction of the lailway In the most impoitant mai- 
kets a system prevails of farming to conti actors the right to 
collect fees on produce bi ought to the market according to a 
preset ibed scale About one pice m the rupee is chaiged on 
each head of cattle sold, two annas a cai tload and a pice 
on each headload of agucultural produce, and four annas 
a caitload on tobacco and gur or unrefined sugar. 1 he 
proceeds of the farms ai e credited to District Funds and 
expended on the sanitation of the villages in which the mar- 
kets are held In 1904-05 this system prevailed in the case 
of 13 villages and the total amount realised was about 
Rs. 7000, of which neaily Rs 3000 came fiom Baigh.it In 
SeonI town fees are collected by the municipality Grain 
foi export is not usually bi ought to the weekly bazai s, but 
retail dealeis called Ladaiyas or Kuchls go lound with carts 
buying up the suiplus giain from the cultivators, and bring 
it to the towns for sale to the expoiting met chants. 

105 Two annual fairs of some lmpoi tance are held in 

Annual fans ^he ^ Chliapaia and Mundara 

The Chliapara fair is of long standing, 
having been established in the time of the Pathan governors 
who resided there It was formerly held in the stony bed 
of the Wainganga, but the site has now been changed to the 
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groves on the south bank of the liver, with a consideiable 
■nciease of comfoit to those attending the fair It is held in 
the Hindu month of Magh. or in Januaiy and Februaiy and 
lasts about six weeks, the oidinaiy daily attendance being 
about 4000 peisons. The primaiy object of those who go 
to the fair is to bathe in the Wainganga, but a laige tiade 
in cattle, cloth and othei at tides is now done, about 8000 
head of cattle being sold and some 200 tempoiaiy shops 
established by vendois of goods. Large nuinbets of old and 
worthless cattle aie sold for slaughter fot the sake oE the 
hides and puichaseis come fiom other pads of the Piovinces 
and fiom Northern India At the end of the fair an exhibi- 
tion of agncultuial pioduce is held and puzes are given out 
of the amount realised fiom legislation fees and shop dues. 
The Mundaia 1 fan is held at the source of the Wainganga in 
the village of Pattabpur about 11 miles fiom Seoni The 
object of the assembly is to bathe in the tank fiom which the 
Wainganga takes Us use, and the puncipal day of the fair is 
the full moon of Kaitik (October-November) Mundai a is said 
to be mentioned m the Mahabharat as the ‘ Wainon Tli tli ’ 
or soui cc of the Wainganga The fair lasts for 14 days and 
the aveiage attendance is about 8000 peisons Some 400 
temporary shops aie opened for the sale of goods A small 
teligious fair is also held at Kothlghat on the Wainganga 
about five miles fiom Keolan on the full moon ot Kaitik 01 at 
the same time as the Mundaia fair; others take place at the 
junction of the Wainganga and Hmi nveis, and at Matli- 
ghogia m the village of Bhaironthan about 8 miles noith of 
Lakhnadon None of these have any commeicial impol tance. 

TRADF. 

106 Wheat (pissi) is the puncipal expoi t of the Dis 
Expons Agucultuiai trict and is sent to Bombay for the 
pioduct ' foreign trade. A considerable quan- 

tity of rice is also expoi fced but practically none of it has 
hithei to gone by rail The rice grown in the surrounding 
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at eas is bi ought foi sale to Baigli.it maikel and puichaseis 
bi ing their caits and cany it for long distances by road to 
tbe Nei budda valley Of pulses gt am, masiii and tiui a aie 
all exported to Bombay. Til is now the puncipal oilseed 
expoi ted, while some quantities of jagnr and gn/ll oi the 
seeds of mahua aie also sent away. The oil of karat, 
appaiently apnckly vaucty of kusum (Cat 'hanins tinctoru/s) 
which is sown on the bordets of wheat fields, is expoi ted in 
small quantities Cotton was formeily not sent outside the 
Distnct to an' pieciable extent, but in the last few yeais 
the area grown' with it has largely expanded and it has be- 
come an impoitant pi oduct. At present the cotton all goes 
u Nagpur in an unpressed state, and m this condition it 
occupies so much bulk that it is cheapci to cany it by toad 
than i ail The plant foi a ginning and pi essing machine 
has )ust been impoited by a few enteipusmg native gentle- 
men with a view to si ting up a factory at Chhapaia, the 
centre of the cotton-g. wing tiact Meanwhile the cartmen 
reap a rich harvest and the villages along the main roads 
find a good maiket foi their juai stalks, which they sell at 
gieat profit to the cartmen as foddei lor then bullocks The 
cultivation of saw-hemp has spiung up since 1890 and be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 acres have been sown with it in 
recent years Most ol the hemp has hithei to been sent to 
Jubbulpore by load, but presses have now been elected at 
SeonI, Keolan and Ghansor stations and the hemp is pressed 
there before being put on to the railway Ghl is sent to 
Kamptee and fiom theie to Berar, Calcutta and Bombay 

107 Teak, set] and bljasal are the puncipal timbers ex- 
Foiest pioduceand ported and these and bamboos are 
othei articles usually sent by road to Kamptee and 

Nagpur fiom the Kurai tract, wholesale dealers coming from 
these towns to make purchases Fiom the north of the 
Disti ict poles and bamboos are sometimes floated down the 
Nerbudda to Gwarlghat Among minor forest products harra 
or myrobalans and lac are the chief, and a number ofpeisons 
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make a living by the collection of these articles both fi om 
Government and malguzan forests, those belonging to the 
Dlwan family of Seoni in the Gondi taluka to the east of 
the District, furnishing the largest supply outside the Govern- 
ment reserves Lac is giown almost entirely on the palas 
tree (Butea pondosa) in Seoni. Mahufi floweis are also sent 
to Kamptee for the manufactui e of liquor, and other pi oducts 
are ihironji, the fruit of the achcit tree ( Buchanama laitfoha), 
and the gum of various tiees The hoi ns of village buffaloes 
are exported foi being made into combs, knife-handles and 
other articles, and a considerable ti ade is done in the hides 
of cattle, while the fat is sent away to be made into tallow 
The lowei castes, including Ahhs and Gaolfs, rear fowls and 
send them for sale to Nagpur and Kamptee 

108 All the usual ai tides are mipoi ted Salt comes fiom 
i ^ the maishes neai Ahmaddb.id and also 

fiom Bombay. Ilie latter is dark in 
colour and is geneially given to cattle Sugar is obtained 
fiom Northern India and gur or unielined sugar both from 
there and from Chhindwaia. Cotton piece-goods are bi ought 
both from Bombay and Calcutta and are geneially worn by 
the better classes in place of hand-made cloth White thiead 
is obtained from the Ndgpui , Hinganghat and Badneia mills 
and colouied fiom Bombay, the local weaving mdustiy 
being almost entirely conducted with mill-spun thread Caps 
decorated with lace are obtained fiom Delhi, tasar silk from 
Bhagalpui, and woollen cloth fiom Amritsar Brass vessels 
are impoited fiom Northern India and Poona Gold, sih -- 
and non aie also obtained from Bombay. Keiosine 01 < 

now universally employed for lighting, and a bulk oil m$ /- 
lationhas been made at Seoni. Turmeric is not much grown 
locally and is obtained fiom Bombay and Nagpur, oranges 
and plantains come from Nagpur, and potatoes from Jubbul- 
poie and Chhindw3ra Rice is brought to Baighdt bazar 
from the adjoining tracts of the Mandla and Bilaghat Districts, 
Manufactured tobacco is obtained fiom Gaya and Darbhanga 
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in Bengal and snuff fiom Benches Superior country-made 
shoes come fiom Calcutta and Delhi '1 wo Euiopean films 
have now established agencies in Seom for the puichase of 
giain for expoit I he centre of the tunbei tiade is at 
Kuiai and Muhammadan dealeis come theie from Kaniptee to 
make purchases Bama traders import cloth, spices and 
groceries, and Bohras deal in copper and hardware. Kero- 
sme oil is impoited wholesale by a European fiim. Manihars 
01 Muhammadan pcdleis take their wares round to the local 
bazais for retail sales. 

109 The railway was only opened in 1904, but already 
in 1905 the traffic had assumed con- 
and^mpoi ts ° f e,tp0rtS siderable proportions, the expoi ts for 
this year amounting to more than 8 
lakhs of maunds of the value of Rs 22 lakhs, 1 of which Si- 
lakhs of maunds value Rs 15 lakhs repiesented the exports 
of wheat The impoits for 1905 weie more than lakhs 
of maunds valued at Rs. 15 lakhs; these included cotton 
manufactures 10,000 maunds value Rs 6 lakhs, sugar 19,000 
maunds value Rs 2 lakhs, and salt 34,000 maunds value 
Rs 95,000 Of the total exports 70 per cent were despatched 
from Seoul station, 15 per cent from Palau and 8 per cent 
from Keolan, while SeonT station received 90 per cent of the 
impoits and Keolan 5 per cent 

COMMUNICATIONS 

no The narrow-gauge Satpura extension of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway was opened in 

Railways 

1904 The branch from Neinpur junc- 
tion through SeonI to Chhindwara has a length of 56 miles 
in the District, passing through its centre and following 
closely the line of the Seoni-Chhindwat a and Seoni-Mandla. 
roads The stations on the line are Keolan, Palm i, Kanhiwara, 
Bhoma, SeonI and Plpardehi, all of which are situated in the 
SeonI tahsll. The principal line between Gondia and Jubbul- 


1 this figure 
trade returns. 


lits all hi tides of which the details 1 


published 111 the 
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pore also tiavciscs the noith-cast of the Lakhnadon tahsil, 
with the stations of Gliansoi, Binaiki and Shikaia and a 
length of 32 miles m the Disti ict 

111. The Great Noithein Road fiom Nagpur to Jubbul- 
, pore, metalled and budged throughout 

. Romi-,. except at the Neibudda, passes fiom 

noith to south of the Disti ict, ascending the Satpuui plateau 
fiom the south at Kuiai ghat and leaving it again at the Selwa 
ghat for Jubbulpore SeonI, Chliapaia and Lakhnadon aie 
all situated on the load, which 111ns foi 
District This was foi a time the most mipoitant load in 
India, as the mails fiom Bombay to Calcutta were earned by 
tonga from Nagpur to Jubbulpoie befoie the Gieat Indian 
Peninsula and East Indian Railway systems had been 
connected by the line from Bhusawal to Jubbulpore The 
ascent of the hills at Kurai is an admnable piece ol engineer- 
ing work, the gradients being exliemely easy and passable for 
the heaviest carts. A fine budge spans the Wainganga at 
Cbhapara Othei metalled loads aie those from SeonI to 
Balaghat llnough Baighat having a length of 27 miles in the 
District and the Seoni-Cbhindwaia load with a length of II 
miles A short distance of the Mandla load is also metalled 
The pnncipal gravelled roads are those from Seoni to 
Katangl, fiom Lakhnadon to Ghansor, iiom Seoni to Mandla 
and from Keolan to UglI The Katangl load crosses the 
H in I river on an non suspension bridge. The importance 
of the Seoni-Mandla and Seonl-Chlnndwaia roads will be 
hugely deci eased by the opening of the railway, which mns 
piactically alongside of them The other loads leading to 
Seoni will still serve the puipose of feedeis inasmuch as a 
veiy laige propoition ol the trade of the Distnct concentrates 
at Seoni town. A giavelled toad also exists leading from 
Lakhnadon to Naisinghpur, but this will not be maintained 
in its present condition now that the railway has been opened. 
The length of metalled loads is 133 and of unmetalled 116 
miles and the maintenance charges are about Rs. 64,000. 
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All these loads aie under the Public Woiks Department 
The District Council maintains a number of village hacks at 
a trifling outlay It is proposed to construct some new 
surface roads from the surplus local funds, the principal of 
which will be a load from Kahdni to Palau crossing the 
Wa/ngangd near Kunduu with a blanch fiom here to 
Sunwara and peihaps eventually to Ganeshgani , another 
from Seoni thiough Mungwnni to Jam ; and also roads fiom 
Chhapua to Kanhiwara, from Air to Bat glut and Baighat to 
Ashtdand fiom Ugli to Paunar through Pandaiwani These 
routes should give easy access to the lailway fiom a large 
area of the Distnct Previous to the construction of the 
railway the trade of the Distnct was almost entuely along 
the Gi eat Noilhern Road, the produce of the area south of 
Chhapara going to Kamptee and from the noith of the 
Lakhnddon tahsil to Jubbulpore Tiade has however at once 
been dr vetted to the iailvvay and the importance of Kaniptee 
as a deput foi the collection of pioduce fiom the Distnct has 
already greatly declined From the hilly countiy in the 
east and west ol the Lakhnddon tahsil carnage has hitheito 
been by pack-bullocks and all over the rest of the Distnct by 
carts 



CHAPTER VI 

FORESIS AND MINERALS 

FORESTS. 

1 1 2. The Government forests cover an area of 8 27 
. square miles or lust over a quarter of 

Government foi etsts 1 J 

Extent and debuip- that of the Distiict They lie in two 

u large blocks on the slopes of the Sat- 

puras on the north and south, while bi oken patches extend 
more 01 less acioss the centre of the plateau. The not them 
forests foiining the Neibudda and Dhuma ranges occupy 250 
square miles ; those of the centre, divided into the Chliapara 
and Ugli langes, 250 squaie miles; and those of the south 
comprised in the Kurai and Ganglniila ranges, 320 square 
miles The foiests aie mainly situated on hills, sometimes 
precipitous and much cut up by ravines The crop is mixed, 
varying in character according to the soil and locality. The 
protection afforded to some ti acts by closuie to grazing and 
prevention from fire has affected then condition, and the 
growth on such aieas compares favouiably with those un- 
protected Teak is the principal tree but does not gtow pure, 
though it is sometimes the most abundant species 111 the forests 
in which it occurs It geneially grows on the slopes of the 
lulls and in the ra’leys intersecting them. On the hills the 
trees attain to no great height and quickly become hallow ; but 
in the valley s teak leaches a height of 60 feet and healthy ti ees 
of this species have been measmed of four feet in gutli. In 
the north the growth of teak is fiequently stunted and crooked. 
The finest teak is found in the Kuiai range where there are 
three plantations. Bamboos occur in most foiests and occa- 
sionally form dense thickets m the Kui ai range, though they 
are scarce to the west of the Great Noithern Road They are 
faiily plentiful in parts of the Gangmala lange and also in the 
north-east of the Neibudda range, but ip the other foiests 
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of the centre and north aic not usually either very com m on 
or well grown. The principal species occumng in the mixed 
forests are sdj ( Tfnmnaha tivnentosa), dhamd ( Anogccisits 
bti/oha), lendil (Diospyros tommlobd), lendia (Laget strawiui 
par vi flora), aonld ( Phyllanthns Em'olua), and achat ( Bitcha - 
nanm lah folia) Finsd (UagJinui dalborgioidos) glows in 
most of the forests, being more plentiful in the northern 
ranges. Saleh ( Boswellia set rata) is also common in the 
north and lihair (Acacia Catechu ) is found in these and in 
paits of the other forests It occurs in consideiable quan- 
tities in the Ganginala range in the Khawasa foiests Saleh 
is abundant oil some of the northern hills and with it occur 
moyen ( Odum IVodiei), and gabdi (Cachlospei miun Gossypiuni ). 
In many places the forests aie exceedingly pool and open, 
consisting of scrubby sdj, aonld, lendu and achdr. 

1 13 The following statement shows 
Statistics ot 1 evenue theievenueof the foiests under the 


pnncipal heads - 



limber 

Fuel. 

X'."?. 

Bamboos 

pioduce 


Re 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 
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J,000 

5,o°o 

36,000 

| 14,000 

4,000 

1891-92 

15,000 

G.ooo 

46,000 

9,000 

6,000 

1902 03 

9,000 

3,000 

22,000 

4,000 

5, coo 

ly 33-04 

7,000 

2, coo 

27,000 

| 5.000 1 

7,000 

19^4-Oj 

9,000 


27,000 

9^0 

.2,000 


The local demand is principally for fuel, biushwood, 
grazing and edible products, while the people take small 
poles to build their houses. Tradeis from Jubbulpore carry 
teak timber of one to four feet in girth and bamboos, and 
poles and bamboos ai e floated from Lhe Neibudda range to 
Gwarighat. But the principal markets aie the Nagpur and 
Wardhd Districts, from which a good demand is available for 
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the pioduce of the Kurai and Gangtnala langes The 
system of commutation is in foice thioughout the Division 
and neaily the whole levenue is deuved from giazing 
dues and commutation fees The small demand foi building 
wood is met by allowing puichaseis to cut according to 
their requnements with the permission of the Foiest 
Divisional Office), payment being made under the license 
system The right to collect mmoi foiest pioduce such 
as mahua, lac and myiobalans and to cut wood foi the 
prepaiation of catechu has geneially been leased annually 
or for a term of yeais. The number of animals annually 
entering the forests foi glazing is about 200,000 The 
figuies were laige in past yeais but declined with the intio- 
duction of piotective measuies against grazing The new 
1 ules allowing favouiable lates to agucultunsts have again 
effected an inciease in the number of animals brought to the 
forests. With the exception of about 50 squat e miles, all 
the forests arc now closed to browseis, while about 200 
square miles aie entirely dosed for grazing 

X14 The following statement shows 
^Sysiem of aiJmin.si.a- the i evenue, expenditure aud surplus 
fiom the forests in seveial years — 



Revenue, 

Expendituie 

Sui plus 


Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

1881-82 . 

77,000 

28,000 

49,000 

1891-92 

90,000 

35 000 

5 5 ,000 

1901-02 . 

61,000 

42,000 

19,000 

1902-03 ... 

55 .ooo 

43 000 

12,000 

1903-04 • 

. 63,000 

40,000 

23,000 

1904-05 

68,000 

38,000 

3c,o~o 

In past yeais 

the toi ests wei 

e woiked under 

ihe license 


system admitting unregulated fellings by the people them- 
selves Regulation of fellings was commenced m 1893, and 
a system of depaitmental tellings was initiated for a tew 
months but was soon abandoned as being expensive and 
unprofitable. Working plans began to be drawn up in 1896 



and between that year and 1901 were sanctioned for all the 
ranges The bulk of the aica has been foimed into cncles, 
each of which is subdivided into 30 compai tnicnfs, thus 
providing for a 30 years’ rotation on the basis of felling one 
compai tment each year In a few areas a 15 years’ lotation 
has been adopted, while in others owing to the absence of 
a market the foiests will not be legulaily woiked at piesent. 
Certain areas aie left permanently open foi glazing. In 
1904-05 the Foiest Staff consisted of a Deputy Consei- 
vatoi, 3 Rangeis, 3 Deputy Rangeis, 9 Foicsleis and 91 
permanent and 30 tempoiaiy Forest Guards. In the 
Kurai lange teak plantations weie established duung the 
yeais 1868 — 70 and 1877 — 80 In pait of the aiea the 
seed was sown in pits dug 111 lines six feet apait; while 
the other method was to sow the seed in ploughed lines with- 
out pits being dug The lattei system did not yield good re- 
sults, but the plantations at Sakata have beenveiy successful 
In 1903 — 05 attempts weie made to plant sandalwood, and 
the earlier plants ate stated to be doing well In 1904-05 
fire piotection with special watchers was attempted over 360 
square miles of foiest The Dulal, Amagaih, Kothasa and 
Chaoml felling senes aie woiked as coppice with standaids, 
the main yield from which is fuel 

11 5 In addition to the Government foiests the Distnct 

contains 414 squaie miles of tree-forest 

Pnvate iorests 

and 352 square miles of sciub jungle 
and grass in pnvate hands The total aiea of forest and 
glass land is thus neaily 1600 square miles or about half 
of that of the Distnct The malguzan foiests are as a 
rule well distributed, the only ti act which is conspicuously de- 
fective in this lespect being the SeonI Havell which extends 
for a distance of about 20 by 1 5 miles to the west and north- 
west of SeonI town The best pnvate forests ai e situated in 
the Gondl estate in the Barghat tiact belonging to the Diwan 
family of Seoni ; the Darasi estate belonging to Rai Bahadur 
Dadu Guhtb Singh to the south and south-east of Seoni , and 
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the villages lound Kedaipui in the north-east of the District 
which are in the hands of several small propuetois The vil- 
lages neai Donganaand Badalpur belonging to the Kanlnwaia 
estate also contain some good timber The best piivate 
forests contain teak of as good quality as is to be found in 
most of the Government reseives, as also stij ( Ternunalia 
tomentosa ) and by ascii (Ptei ocarpus Mai stcpium) Asaiule 
they are fairly well conserved and are not ovei wot Led The 
villagers have the free use of all the produce except the 
better kinds of building timber, of which most ptoprietors are 
veiy cliaiy The private foiests ate habitually grazed over, 
but small aieas, especially in villages near the Gi eat Northern 
Road, aie protected and dealt with as grass reseives, the , 
constant sLung of cait tiaffic along the load during the open ; 
season pioducing a gieat demand for glass. Small areas are 
also pi esci ved hei e and theie for glass suitable for thatching. 
The income from the puvate forests of the District was 
estimated at last settlement to be nearly Rs. 15,000, on which 
a rebate of more than Rs. 3000 was granted to allow for , 
fluctuations Tenants have often a prescriptive light to col- , 
lect the mahua from ticcs standing within or in some cases > 
outside their holdings. 

xi 6. Roadside arbonculture has until within a recent 
„ , , , period received at best only mtermit- 

Rondsiae aiboncullure 

tent attention. Of 250 miles 01 road 
under the control of the Public Woiks Department avenues 
are wholly ot partially established on 38 ; they are not re- f 
quired on 47 miles wheie the roads pass thiough forest, ; 
and 165 miles remain to be provided with avenues The 
efforts of the Depai tment are at pi esent mainly directed to the ‘ 
Great Northern Road which has avenues for a length off- 
abouL 24 miles, while they aie required on 44 more Five' 
nurseries have been established foi this road, each in charged 
of a coolie on five rupees a month Two other nurseries^ 
at e maintained foi the Seonl-Balaghat and the Seonl-Mandlaj 
toads ; the former road has avenues along six miles and- 
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lequires them foi thnteen more, while on the Seonl-Mandla 
road only two miles have been planted and forty miles 
remain to be piovided with avenues The expenditure 
of the Department is at present about Rs 1000 annually, 
but it is hoped to raise it to Rs 1500 in order to enable 
bettei progress to be made The District Council have 
undertaken the provision of an avenue for the Babana Circuit 
road and are also doing some work on the Lakhnadon-Nar- 
singhpur road, the village road of Chhapaia and the toad 
from Seoni to Rajola, as well as on the Bandol and Parana 
Paras encamping grounds Two nurseries are maintained at 
Seoni and Lakhnadon The expenditure of the Council has 
hitherto been only about Rs 200 annually, but it is intended 
to raise this to Rs 600 with the assistance of a Provincial 
grant The avenues already established on the loads of (he 
District consist mainly of mango, janntn ( Eugenia Janibo- 
lana), sms (Albizzia Lebbek), banyan, gular (Ficus glonientta), 
babul (Acaua arabica) and plpal trees ; but for future planta- 
tion the mango, jamun, mahua and nun are considei ed to be 
the most suitable species These four vaneties are of rapid 
growth, give good shade and are shapely in form The babul 
which is a very common tree along the roads at present, 
finds no favour with the local authouties in the Seoni 
District 


MINERALS. 

ii 7 No mines are worked in the District at present, 
nor has any evidence hitherto been 

Minerals, 

forthcoming to show that it contains 
mineral deposits of commercial impoitance lion is found 
in the Kurai range m the south and was formerly extracted 
by native methods, but has now been displaced by English 
iron Other deposits occur in the valley of the HirrI uver 
In Khaira on the Sagar river, 23 miles from Seoni towards 
Mandla, coal is said to have been discovered The sands of 
ithe Pachdhar and Bawanthari rivers have long been washed 
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the villages lound ICedaipur in the north-east of the District 
which are in the hands of seveial small proprietors The vil- 
lages neai Dongana and Badalpur belonging to the Kanlnwara 
estate also contain some good timber The best pnvate 
forests contain teak of as good quality as is to be found in 
most of the Government leserves, as also sdj ( Tmmnaha. 
iomenlosa) and bljasdl (Ptet ocarpus Mats upturn) As a rule 
they are fairly well conseived and are not ovet worked The 
villagers have the free use of all the produce except the 
bettci kinds of building tnnbei, of which most propnetors are 
very chary The private forests are habitually giazed over, 
but small areas, especially in villages near the Great Noi them 
Road, aie piotected and dealt with as grass reserves, the 
constant sti ing of cart ti affic along the road during the open 
season pioducing a gieat demand lor grass. Small areas are 
also preserved here and theie foi grass suitable for thatching 
The income from the pnvate foiests of the District was 
estimated at last settlement to be neaily Rs 15,000, on which 
a rebate of more than Rs 3000 was granted to allow for 
fluctuations. Tenants have often a prescriptive light to col- 
lect the mahua from trees standing within or m some cases 
outside their holdings 

1 16 Roadside ai boi multure has until within a recent 

period received at best only mtermit- 

Roadside aiboricultme , 

tent attention Of 250 miles of road 
under the control of the Public Woiks Depaitment avenues 
are wholly or paitially established on 38; they are not re- 
quired on 47 miles where the roads pass through forest, 
and 165 miles remain to be provided with avenues The 
efforts of the Department are at present mainly directed to the 
Great Northern Road which has avenues for a length off 
about 24 miles, while they are required on 44 more Five} 
nurseries have been established for this road, each in chaige/ 
of a coolie on five rupees a month Two other nursenes; 
are maintained for the Seonl-Balaghat and the Seonl-MandlaJ 
roads; the former road has avenues along six miles and! 
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lequues them foi thn teen more, while on the Seonl-MandU 
ioad only two nnles have been planted and foity miles 
remain to be provided with avenues The expenditure 
of the Department is at present about Rs 1000 annually, 
but it is hoped to raise it to Rs 1500 m oidei to enable 
better progress to be made The District Council have 
undertaken the provision of an avenue for the Babaria Circuit 
ioad and are also doing some work on the Lakhnadon-Nai- 
singhpur load, the village ioad of Chhap.Ira and the load 
from SeonI to Rajola, as well as on the Bandol and Parana 
Paras encamping grounds. Two nurseries aie maintained at 
SeonI and Lakhnadon The expenditure of the Council lias 
hitherto been only about Rs 200 annually, but it is intended 
to taise this to Rs 600 with the assistance of a Provincial 
grant The avenues already established on the roads of ihe 
Distiict consist mainly of mango, jamun (Eugenia J ambit- 
land), sms (Albizsia Lebbek), banyan, gftlar (Ficus glonwiata), 
babul (Acacia arabica ) and plpal trees; but for futute planta- 
tion the mango, janntn, mahua and mm are considet ed to be 
the most suitable species These four varieties aie of tapid 
growth, give good shade and are shapely 111 form The babul 
which is a very common tree along the roads at piesent, 
finds no favour with the local authorities in the SeonI 
Disti ict 
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1 17 No mines are worked in the Disti ict at present, 
nor has any evidence hitherto been 

Minerals 

forthcoming to show that it contains 
mineral deposits of commercial importance. Iron is found 
in the Kurai rang n the south and was foimerly extracted 
by native methods", but has now been displaced by English 
iron. Other deposits occur in the valley of the HirrI nvet 
In Khaira on the Sagai rivei, 23 miles from SeonI towaids 
Mandla, coal is said to have been discovered. The sands of 
the Pachdhar and Buwanthari rivers have long beta'' washed 
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for gold in insignificant quantities An infeiior land of nuca 
has been met with in Rukliar on the SeonT-Nagput load and 
the hills neai it. A smooth gieyish white chalk is obtained 
near Chhapara on the north bank of the Wamganga Light- 
coloured amethysts and topazes are found among the rocks 
in the Adegaon tract A good hard stone is obtained ftom 
quaines in the hills and m the villages of ChakkI-Khamaria, 
Janawarkheda and Khankra from which null-stones, idling 
slabs and moitars are made and sold all over Seoni and the 
adjoining Districts of Chhindwara and Bhandaia. A close 
search m the metamoiphic and crystalline aiea m the south 
of the District would piobably lead to the discovery of man- 
ganese-bearing rocks 



CHAPTER VII. 

FAMINE. 

i 18, No recoid of famine up to aud including die e.uly 
years of British adnimistiation leuuins 
Eaiiy famines. F lom a n enqiiuy held in 1 80S u 
appears that in 1819 seveie distiess pi evaded duilng the hut 
weathei and rains. Duung its continuance tiadilicm states 
that the pace of guun was 8 seeis to the rupee, 1 aud people 
sold their clnldi en and instances were known of human fle-sh 
having been consumed. Fiom 1823 to 1S27 the District 
suffeied fiom a succession of shoit ciops due to floods, had 
and blight and lesultlngm the desertion of many villages. 
In 183,3-34 seveie distress was pievalent from May to Octo- 
ber. It was said that patents fiequently sold their childien 
in older to buy food and many persons died of starvation. 
Giain was mipoi ted by Government fiom Jubbulpore and 
Chhattlsgaih, and the export of giain was forbidden. Ad- 
vances were gi anted to the village lessees and a fourth 
of the land-revenue demand was suspended. The distress 
ceased with the new autumn harvest The spring ciops of 
1854-55 were totally destroyed by rust, and this year is 
spoken of as Jhirl kl sal by the people to the piesent day. 
Scai city was experienced for foui or five months The ex- 
port of grain was forbidden and tahslldiis weie asked to 
employ as many persons as possible on public works. In 
1868, the year of the Bundelkhand famine, the monsoon was 
veiy heavy in June and July and ceased piematurely, only 
4 inches being received in August and 5 in September. The 
autumn crops were ruined, but as 111 subsequent seasons of 
the same character, the land was very carefully prepared for 
the spring sowings, and with the assistance of some showeis 
m the cold weather, the spnng crops weie above the average. 
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Some distress prevailed fiom February to Octobei , especially 
among the forest tubes Small works weie undei taken fiom 
the Disti ict Local F unds and advances were made to 1 and- 
owncis 111 petty amounts The inhabitants of Seoul gave 
food to 250 persons daily for several months and relief was 
also distributed at various centi es in the Katangl tahsil It 
was reported that moie than 1000 peisons had abandoned 
their caste and enrolled themselves as Dhers 01 sweepeis in 
order to obtain food A certain amount of moi tahty occun ed 
from privation, mainly among the aged and infirm In 1873 
the rams weie excessive in June and July and stopped 
abruptly at the end of August The autumn harvest was 
very poor, but with seasonable showers in the cold weather, 
excellent spnng ciops were obtained Some slight scaicity 
was felt in the nee tracts In 1878 the rams were heavy 
and continuous up to the end of September and the fields 
could not be pioperly tilled for the spring sowings The 
gi ound dried up rapidly in October, and much of it was too 
hard to be sown befoie the necessary preparation could be 
Completed In the Lakhnadon tahsil also heavy storms 
injured the growing crops, and the poorer classes were 
pressed for food 

1 19 The recent cycle of bad yeais began from 1892-93, 

but up to 1 896 the seasons wei e by no 

The iecent cycle of me ans so unfavourable in Seoni as in 
bad yeais 

other Districts In 1893 rainy and 
cloudy weather in Januaiy, Febiuary and Maich, coupled 
with occasional hail-storms, severely injured the spring crops 
and the harvest was only three-fifths of an average In the 
following year, howevei, the 1am in the winter months was 
much lighter in Seoni than elsewhere, and the spring crops 
were quite successful, the combined outturn being 85 per 
cent of normal In 1894-95 unseasonable ram again fell in 
the cold weather and the spring crops partly failed, the 
return for both harvests being 76 per cent of an average 
crop. A proportion of the revenue was suspended in a num- 
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ber of villages in this year The monsoon of 1895-96 was 
excellent up to the middle of September, when it stopped 
abiuptly and only one 01 two slight showeis were received 
dunng the remainder of the year. The nee ctop was only 
half of a full haivest and the germination of the spang 
ci ops was defective, wheat yielding no more than ace, the 
othei autumn and spang crops were fairly good according to 
the returns, but it must be doubted whether these were 
correct, as severe distiess appears to have existed through- 
out the year The death-rate for 1896 was 63 per mille and 
the bnth-rate sank to 24 The ci opped ai ea decreased by 
78,000 acres m the following year. The price of wheat rose 
from 20 seers in 1894 to 15 in 1895 and 13 in 1896. The 
Government foiests were thrown open for the collection of 
edible fruits and loots and one load-woik was started, but 
nevei attracted more than a few hundied persons, while 
about a hundred paupers were supported by private charity 
in SeonI and Lakhnadon These measures must, however, 
have failed to render the real extent of the distiess 
apparent 

120 In 1896 the rains were again abundant up to the 

end of August and then abruptly 

The famme of 1897 T , , , 

ceased the autumn harvest failed 
almost completely and much of the land became too diy to 
be sown with the cold weather giains. Seasonable showers 
■yvere, however, received in December and January, and so 
much of the wheat and gram as was able to germinate gave 
a fair outturn As the District was at a distance from the 
railway, prices were naturally lower than those ruling else- 
wheie and the consequent tendency to the export of grain 
led to a small grain not in Seoni town and some dacoities 
in the Lakhnadon tahsll Severe distress was found pre- 
vailing in October 1896, and three poor-houses and two 
local fund works were opened This was followed by the 
institution of relief-centres for the assistance of starving 
wan defers Regular relief woiks under the Public Works 
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Depaitment were started m January, and small works con- 
sisting in the embankment of fields in the ryotwai l villages of 
the Lakhnadon tahsll wei e managed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner Anuinbei of tanks weie also constructed or rcpaued 
and some forest roads and othei works weie undertaken, 
while advances were made to malguzirs for woiks in their 
villages, more especially in the UglI and Barghat tracts. 
Poor-liouses were opened in SeonI and Lakhnadon by private 
subscription m December 1896 and were aftervvaids taken 
over by Government Village lelief was begun in March 1897, 
but did not obtain impoitant dimensions until the tains, when 
as many as 13,600 pei sons weie in leceipt of this foimof 
assistance Childien's kitchens were opened in the rams and 
the Deputy Commissioner wiote of them that they consti- 
tuted the only effectual means for the prevention of child- 
mortality, and added that many malguzars took great pride 
in the management of llieir kitchens. 

12 1 The highest number of persons in leceipt of all 
P, mcipal statistics of forms of assistance was 19,000 or 5 

the famine per cent of the population in Septem- 

ber 1897 and the direct expendituie on famine lelief was 
Rs. 4 $ lakhs. About half the land revenue was suspended and 
considerable sums were distubuted 111 loans and grants from 
the Famine Relief Funds, the sum obtained from the latter 
being more than a lakh I’he death-rate remained at about 
4 per mille pei month during the first part of the yeai , and 
rose to 7 pet mille in June, 8 in July and 12 in August, the 
rate for the yeai being more than 77 per mille, while the 
birth-rate was only 22 per mille The average price of 
wheat during 1S97 was 10 seers per rupee and of 1 ice 8£ 
seers. 

122 A long break in the rains in June 1 897 was unfavour - 
The years i8q8 and a M e to the nee crop, as many of the 

1899 high-lying fields could not be sown, 

apd as there was no cold-weather rain until February, the 
Spring crops were also below the average The rice tracts 
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of Ugh and Baighat showed senous detenoiation as the effect 
of the famine In the following year the winter months 
weie again rainless and the spang ciops weie shoit 

123 In 1S99 the total rainfall was only 23 inches as 
against the avei age of 5 3 The monsoon 

The famine of 1900 

iailcd practically from the end of July 
and between 4 and 7 inches only were received in August. 
The autumn crops with the exception of cotton and pn tially 
of kodon were a complete failuie, and much of the spung 
ci op area was too dry to be sown, though with the assistance 
of showers in December and Januaiy wheat gave halt an 
average outtuin As in other Districts the organisation of 
relief was prompt and efficacious, and owing to the 1 eturn 
given by wheat and kodon the famine was not so severe in 
SeonI as in the south and east of the Province Six large 
works were opened under the Public Works Department, all 
of which were devoted to the construction and improvement 
of tanks The principal tanks made weie those of Arl, 
Mancgaon, Borl, Baighat, LJgli, Damijhola, Malita and the 
Babaria tank at SeonI , a laige number of small works were 
also managed by the Civil Depai tment, both by officeis spe- 
cially appointed and by grants to malguzars A portion of 
the railway embankment was also constiucted Giass-cutting 
was undertaken at three centres, and payment was made to 
adults at the rate of 5 pice for a 50 pound bundle of grass 
and to childien at 3 pice for one of 30 pounds, only one bundle 
being accepted from one peison 111 a day Owing to the 
extent of forest and grass land, however, no leal scarcity of 
fodder was experienced and the grass was sold at a loss A 
total of 1 1 8 kitchens were opened in the SeonI and Lakh- 
nadon tahslls and in July 1900 about 24,000 persons were 
receiving food at these. Village relief 1 was organised in con- 
junction with the distribution of cooked food 

124. Curiously enough the highest number of persons in 
The famine of 1900 receipt of all forms of assistance was 
(continued) recorded in January 1900, amounting 
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to 45,000 persons or 12 per cent of the population The 
numbeis then fell off for the cold weathei hat vest and 
began to use again in May and June, but in this month 
the total only reached 43,000 After June the figures 
steadily declined as should be the case when the famine has 
been really well administered The direct expenditure on 
relief was moie than lakhs The bulk of the land re- 
venue was suspended, and mote than two lakhs were distri- 
buted in loans and charitable grants Agricultural loans 
were issued on the joint secui lty of all cultivators in the 
village who were in need of them and this system was found 
to work very well In SeonI itself a dhnram^ala 01 institu- 
tion for the distribution of cooked food was supported 
by pnvate subscription, and a number of wells were also 
built by private persons, Mr Gulam Mustapha, £ A C , 
completing the jubilee well at SeonI at his own cost The 
mortality for the year 1900 was only 32 per mille or 
practically normal The average priae of wheat for 1900 
was a little more than to seers for a rupee, while gram and 
nee were more expensive than 10 seeis Prices there- 
fore were much on the same level as in the ptevious famine, 
the District being still far removed from a line of lailway In 
the wheat tracts the famine was little felt, but the Deputy 
Commissioner considered that the rice area would need three 
years of good harvests to recover its normal prosperity and in 
fact small abatements of land revenue have been made here up 
to 1904 The record of past failures of the crops appears 
to show that while famine has usually been due to the pre- 
mature cessation of the nlonsoon, untimely lain and cloud in 
the winter months has been as often responsible for seasons 
of scarcity and slight distress. 
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LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

125 Neither the Gond nor Maratha Governments recog- 
_ . „ nised any kind of light in land, and the 

Revenue adminibtra- 0 

ho n pi 101 to Bntibh cultivate* s weie only protected by the 

strong custom enjoining hereditaiy 
tenuie The lule of the Goods was nevei oppiessive, but 
the policy of the Marathas was latterly directed to the extor- 
tion of the laigest possible revenue. Rents wei e genet ally 
collected dnect, and leases of villages were granted only lor 
very short terms The measure, however, which contnbuted 
most largely tovvaids the impoverishment of the country was 
the levy of the revenue before the crops on which it was 
charged could be cut and sold Rents weie paid in three 
instalments — First, saom in July ; second, cighani in Octo- 
ber ; and thud, chaiil in February, and this made borrow- 
ing necessary m every village. The result was that a tenant 
had frequently to give ovei the whole produce of his field, in 
lieu of the amount borrowed by him, for payment of the 
exorbitant rent and its interest, and had again to borrow foi 
his food In 1810, eight yeais before coming under British 
rule, it was reported that SeonI had paid a revenue of more 
than three lakhs of lupees, but in the interval the exactions 
of the last Marathi soveieign Appa Sahib, and the depreda- 
tions of the Pmdaiis, had caused the annual realisations to 
shi ink to less than half this sum On taking over charge of 
the District Major O’Brien wiote — 

‘ This province consists of 1 496 villages, divided into 1 2 
' parganas The inhabited villages now only amount to 887, 
* of which 40 are in jagir, while the remaining 609 are 
< entirely deserted As far back as 1811-12, it is reported to 
‘ have paid a levenue of Rs 325 lakhs, but in consequence 
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‘ of the depredations of the Pmdans in 1816-17, it sunk to 
‘ Rs 1-85 lakhs, and in the ensuing yeai, 1817-18, when I 
‘ received charge it was reduced to Rs 1 46 lakhs There is 
' an evident cause lor the difleience in these two year q as in 
‘ the foimei one a tax was ordeied to be levied oi one lakh of 
1 lupees, to meet pail of the expenses attending the mairiage 
‘ of the Appa Sahib, which exaction disliessed the gtneiahty, 

‘ and luined many lhe war breaking out at the close of the 
‘ yeai 1817, every lupee was called lor that could be foiced 
1 out of the unloitunate inhabitants, and although I had 
‘ established the Butish aulhouty so eatly as )anuaiy llieie 
‘ only remained due Rs 1 1,805 at that time ’ 1 he peuod oi 

shoit-teim settlements, which followed the commencement oi 
our admmistiation, constituted in Seoni, as elsewhere in the 
Cenlial Piovinces, a senes ot attempts to lealise a levenue 
equal to, 01 higher than, that nominally paid to the Maiathas, 
from a District whose condition had senously detenor- 
ated. 

126 Owing to the substantial changes which have since 
taken place in the area of the District 
raun'J y H,lllsh settle ‘ the figures of the early settlements do 
not afford any accurate basis for com- 
parison wilhtliat now existing and it istheiefoie unnecessaiy 
to give them at length Thiee yeais aftei the cession in j 818 
the demand lose to i 76 lakhs in a quinquennial settlement 
lollowing on two annual ones 'lhis was succeeded by a 
decennial settlement on a slightly i educed demand and in 
1835 a settlement of 20 yeais was made by Majoi Low which 
loweied the levenue to Rs i‘34 lakhs Even under this 
gi eatly decreased assessment some portions of the District 
broke down and the demand had to be levised, especially in 
paits of the lakhtiadon tahsil inhabited by Gonds, The 
settlement had at fiist been of a progiessive nature, the 
pioposed demand being enhanced slightly at intervals of five 
yeais, but this system was abandoned and the revenue of the 
, second quinquennial peuod was ictained loi the lenmmdct of 
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the settlement This was due to evpne in 1855, but the 
disturbances consequent on the Mutiny pi evented any 
arrangements foi revision and the settlement continued in 
force until 1864- ' 5 $, when the 30 years’ settlement was 
mtioduced The rise of prices beginning about 1861 and 
accentuated by the cotton cusis following on the American 
War lestoied prosperity and levived the demand for 
land 

127 A sui vey was undei taken and completed between 
1859 and 1863 under the supervision 
menT 3 ° yea ' S ' ,Klle * of Mi R A Sterndale and other offi- 
cers, and the settlement was completed 
between i860 and 1865 by Captain Thomson, the Deputy 
Commissionei , Mr Steindale and otheis The Repoit was 
wntten by Captain Thomson and published in 1867 At the 
commencement of the settlement the Uaigarh tiact, which 
had pieviously been attached to the Mandla District, was 
made over to Captain Thomson foi assessment and his 
Report contains a desci lption of it Aftei the settlement it 
became part of the new Balaghat District Mr Fullei des- 
cribed thepunciples of the 30 yeais’ settlement as follows — 

* It was difficult to make an estimate of the enhancement 
‘ which might be obtained, since theie were no statistics 
' available of the cultivated aiea of the assets offonnei settle- 
1 ments with which a comparison could be made But fiom 
1 the rise in puces which had taken place it was assumed that 

* an enhancement of 50 pet cent could be borne Taking a 
' kind of mean between the foimer prices and those ruling at 
‘ the time, which had been foiced up by the cotton famine in 
‘ Europe, it was assumed that the lowest rate to which the 
1 price of wheat would fall would be between Rs 4 and Rs 5 
‘ a khandi or 30 to 40 seers a rupee, and as this rate was 
1 nearly double that prevailing at the time of the foimei 

‘ settlement, it was concluded that the revenue might safely be 

* enhanced by a half The assets liable to assessment seem 
‘’-to have been only the profits from cultivation and the sdyar 
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‘ income, the amount of which was put at only Rs 4,000 In 
‘ pat ganas where the village papei s showed assets which 
‘ would justify a large enhancement they seem to have 
‘ been the principal guide to assessment, and in this case 
‘ of course each village was assessed on its own merits 
' and without reference to the chols m which it might be 
‘ included. This seems to have been the procedure followed 
‘in the Seoni pargana as well as in the Ashta and Ugli taluks. 

* But where the village papers appeared to understate the 

• assets they were discarded and a valuation rate adopted. 

‘ For this purpose the villages were marked off into chaks or 
‘groups and villages within each diak weie grouped into 
‘ classes, for each ot which an all-round area rate was adop- 
‘ ted. The area rates used m pat gana Katangi seem to have 
‘ been based on the rates of incidence of the revenue, paid 
‘by highly assessed villages, on the cultivated acre In 
‘ pargana Lakbnadon the rates seem to have been deduced 
*fiom the rents paid by and recorded against tenants in 
‘ lnuafi villages where the proprietors had no object in con- 
‘ cealing their assets.’ 

128. The levenue was raised fiom Rs i’$J to Rs. 2 27 

lakhs or by 67 per cent. The waste 
Results of the settle- an( j f oies t i an <j ; n winch Government 
ment. 

reserved propnetaiy lights was 1134 
square miles 01 21 per cent of the total area. It was not the 
function of the Settlement Officer to enhance the rental, 
which it was supposed would adjust itself to the new revenue 
aftei its announcement In ordei to reduce the levised 
assessment to the authorised piopoition of 50 per cent 01 
half the assets, the lental should have risen by 30 per cent 
This was generally the case and in several parganas the 
rental was increased to moie than double the Government 
demand. The ultimate proportion which the revenue bore 
to the revised assets was 48 per cent. Somewhat over a 
quarter of the whole number of tenants, holding two- 
fifths of the total tenant area, were awarded absolute 
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occupancy 01 occupancy lights The revenue of the 
30 yeais' settlement amounted to Rs 1 62 lakhs on 
the area now constituting Sconi. Subsequently to the 
settlement the bulk of the old Katangl tahsll was tiansf cried 
to the new BalagMt District, and a number of villages 
below the Satpunl hills to Nagpui, while SeonI leceived 
the Adegaon estate from Chhindwara A number of other 
small exchanges of teintoiy with adjoining Districts took 
place m later years. 

129. Duiing the currency of the 30 yeais’ settlement 

the Distnct progiessed steadily in agri- 
yenr^bettiement' 1 " 3 ° cu ' tura ^ prosperity until the year 1 893- 
94 when a succession of poor seasons 
and failut es of the harvest began. Still in the years 1895 — 97, 
when attestation for revision of settlement took place, the 
net ciopped aiea had inci cased fiom 544,000 to 652,000 
acres or by 20 percent, and the cultivated area from 550,000 
to 823,000 acies oi by 50 pei cent, while the acreage 1111- 
gated and that devoted to double crops gained largely. It 
was considered that the puces of agucultural produce 
had risen by nearly 100 per cent over those on which the 
30 years' settlement was based. The aiea held by tenants 
had increased from 400,000 to 660,000 aci es and then pay- 
ments from Rs 242 to Rs. 409 lakhs The home faim of 
the proprietors had increased from 149,000 to 200,000 
acres. 

130. As in other Distncts a new cadastral suivey 

was undei taken puor to the levision 

The settlement of 

1S96— 98 Cadastral snr- of settlement and was completed 
between the years 1S87 and 1892, 
a traverse survey showing the boundanes of villages 
being effected simultaneously. The number of patwan’s 
circles in the District was fixed at 129, and the number 
of fields separately surveyed amounted to neaily a 
million, giving an average of 403 per square mile of 
cultivated area. The cost of the cadastral survey Was 
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Rs. 30 and ol the traveise survey Rs. 35 per square 
mile. 

13 1. The settlement was effected between the years 

1895 and 1898, the Settlement Officer 
tlem r ent edme0f theset ' being Khan Bahadui Aulad Husain, 

who wrote the Repoit The assess- 
ment was made according to the soil-unit system now pi es- 
cnbed in the Cential Provinces The diffeicnt soils and 
positions distinguished have been given in the chaptei on 
Agriculture. No infoimation as to the acieage lates im- 
posed on each class of soil is available eitliei in the Settlement 
Report or m the Settlement Annexuies 

132. The aiea held by mdlik-makbusas declined ftom 

about 9000 to 8400 acies, in spite 

Enhancements of the Q f f ac t that some 1200 acres of 
lental 

land retained rent-free for themselves 
by proprietors when transferring their villages were now 
recorded in this right. Their payments weie laised fiom 
Rs. 3300 to Rs 4400 or by 35 per cent, but much 
of this increase was due to assessment of the land held 
rent-free against the malguzar by foimer proprietors Their 
acreage rate was raised from R. 0-5-7 t0 R- 0-8-5. Absolute 
occupancy tenants held 47,000 acres as against 68,000 
at the previous settlement, the substantial deciease being 
due to lehnquishments in the eaily yeais of the settle- 
ment, when the advantages attaching to this class of tenure 
were not undeistood The numbet of holdings was neatly 
2400 Iheir rental was raised from Rs 31,000 to 
Rs. 37,000 or by 21 per cent, the acreage rate being 
R. 0-12-6 as against R. 0-9-10 at the 30 years' settlement. 
Occupancy tenants held 207,000 acres included in nearly 
12,000 holdings as against 79,000 acies in 1863-65, the 
large increase in the aiea held in this right being due to its 
acquisition by 12 yeais’ possession under the old Tenancy 
Act. Occupancy right over a poition of the sir land was 
also, awaided to some ihekdddrs or fanners who were not 
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found to be entitled to a giant ol piotected status, with the 
consent of the village propnetots The payments of occu- 
pancy tenants were laised from Rs 1,28,000 befoie revision 
to Rs 1,45,000, giving an enhancement of Rs 17,000 or 
13 pei cent The acreage rate imposed was R 0-11-2 as 
against R 0-9-1 1 both at the 30 yeais’ settlement and 
beioie revision The aiea held by ordinal y tenants was 
404,000 acies as against 253,000 acies at the previous 
settlement Of this 314,000 acres weie held by tenants 
who had no land in othei light, and 90,000 by tenants 
of supenoi class m oidinaiy light The number of hold- 
ings was 26,500. The actual land held in this tight 
had very largely changed, for while occupancy tenure 
had been acquired over many holdings held in ordinary 
right at the 30 years’ settlement, this decrease was 
much more than counterbalanced by the large expansion 
of cultivation which had taken place. The lental of 
oidinary tenants had iisen dunng the cuuency of settle- 
ment from Rs i 51 to Rs 250 lakhs, the cot responding 
figures of rental pei acie being R 0-9-7 and R 0-10-0 
respectively The lental was laised at revision of settle- 
ment lo Rs 2 65 lakhs or by 6 pei cent, the new aci eage rate 
falling at R 0-10-6 Rack-renting was piactically unknown 
and nowhere was any systematic practice of it found But 
in a few cases lents had become unduly heavy owing to com- 
petition among the cultivatois themselves and those of 734 
holdings weie reduced with the consent of the propuetois 
1 he geneial enhancement of the payments of tenants was 
veiy lenient in view of a rise 111 prices of nearly 100 per 
cent, but this was intentional as the District had suffered 
fiom seveial pool years befoie levision of settlement was 
begun, and the famine of 1896-97 occuned while the opera- 
tions weie in piogiess The tenant rate, which stood at 
R 0-9-8 at the 30 years’ settlement, was raised by the 
propuetois to R 0-10-0 before revision, while the effect of 
revision was to mciease it to R 0-10-10 an acre The aiea 
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held by tenants had increased fiom 400,000 to 659,000 acres 
during the peiiod ot settlement, while then payments had 
nsen from Rs 2 42 to Rs 4 09 lakhs , they weie mci eased 
at levision to Rs. 447 lakhs 

133 The home faun of the piopnetois mci eased during 
Home f«nni ot the pro- the 3 ° y eais ' settlement hom 149,000 

P” etDrs to 200,000 acres, covering the laige 

propoitionof 23 per cent of the occupied aiea In the 
Chhapara gioup of Lakhnadon tahsil the home faun was 38 
per cent of the occupied area, in Dongana 29, and in Sagar 
28 Most of the village piopnetors belong as yet to the 
classes which cultivate then own land, and do not faim it 
out, and these ai e inclined to mciease the extent of their 
own faims by the inclusion of land relinquished by tenants, 
when conveniently situated The home farm was valued as 
a rule at the unit-rate imposed on tenants, but on account of 
its better quality the rate per acre woiked out at R. 0-12-10 
as against the avetage ryotr rate of R 0-10-10 The Settle- 
ment Officer's valuation was, however, supported by the fact 
that tenants of sir paid at the late of R 0-15-0 an acie for 
12 per cent of the aiea, and that almost ceitainly uot by any 
means the best land The lental valuation of the home farm 
was Rs 1 60 lakhs Neaily 10,000 acres were held rent- 
fiee fiom the village pioprietois as giants for special leasons 
or in lieu of seivice This aiea was assessed to Rs 7300 
at the rate of R, 0-12-1 pei acre, 

134 The siivcu or miscellaneous income was not impor- 

tant, and was taken to amount to 

Miscellaneous income. 

Rs 14,600, of which Rs 11,300 weie 
included in the assets foi the pui poses of assessment, a 
drawback of 22 per cent being allowed for fluctuations of 
seasons The income is mainly derived from myiobalans, 
mahua, timber and grass and the amount included in the 
assets fell at 10 pies per acie on the 426 square miles of 
malguzdii forest area. 
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135 The following statement compares the assets taken 
at the 30 yeats’ settlement with those 

npanson of assets 

calculated at the recent revision — 



Mahk-makbuzas’ pay- 
ments and tenants’ 
rental . 

Rental value of sir and 
khudkdsht land 

Miscellaneous income 


Total 


Rs Rs. 

2.46.000 4,52,000 

91,000 1,68,000 

4,000 11,000 

3.41.000 6,31,000 


The total assets as announced weie Rs 614 lakhs as 
against Rs 631 lakhs as assessed, the decrease being due to 
the relinquishment of holdings in the famine of 1896-97. 
Compared with the previous settlement the assets showed an 
increase of Rs 2 90 lakhs or 85 per cent 

136, In order to avoid an unduly laige enhancement 
Enhancement of the of thc levenue and couesponding 
Tevenue decrease in the piopnetors’ incomes, 

the ordinary maximum proportion of the assets to be taken 
as revenue was fixed by the Chief Commissioner at 47 per 
cent in the SeonI tahsll and 40 per cent in the pooier aiea of 
the Lakhnadon tahsll. The actual proportion of the assets 
taken on tnulguzau villages worked out to 49 in SeonI and 
40 in Lakhnadon oi 46 per cent foi the District as a whole 
But the villages of thc Adegaon and Bhlmgarh estates, which 
had escheated to Government, had been settled with ihzkadars 
oi farmers at a much higher piopoition of the assets tnan 
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that taken fiom village piopuetors. Five other villages of 
the Lakhnadon tahsil which had been relinquished by their 
proprietors at the pievious settlement were in the same 
position. In, these villages a pi oportion of 70 per cent of 
the assets was approved by the Chief Commissioner as the 
amount to be taken, and the payments actually fixed came to 
69 per cent The number of villages thus settled with 
Ihekadai s was 64, foui which weie lelinquishcd at the time 
of announcement being settled ryotwau Combining the 
assessments of both mnlguzaii and thekdddn villages, the 
revenue fell at 48 pei cent of the assets or about the same as 
at the previous settlement The levenue was raised to 
Rs 2 93 lakhs, or by 78 per cent on the figure of Rs 1 64 
lakhs paid befoie levision, a small reduction being allowed 
for the decrease in assets between assessment and announce- 
ment, The propuetors weie estimated lohave gained an 
increased income of Rs 2 49 lakhs since the 30 years' settle- 
ment, and of this Rs 1 31 lakhs weie taken in revenue The 
increase in the rental effected at settlement was Rs 40,000 
and the net deciease in the income of the piopnetois was 
thus Rs 90,000 Out of the revised levenue of Rs 2 93 
lakhs, Rs 30,000 were assigned and the net levenue was 
therefore Rs 263 lakhs As the land levenue, though 
leniently assessed, often amounted to a considei able enhance- 
ment, m 289 villages out of a total of 974, the assessment 
was made progiessive, that is a portion of it was 1 emitted for 
penods vaiymg from two to foui yeais The amount of 
revenue so relinquished was Rs 34,000 

137 The incidence of the levenue per cultivated acre 
Incidence of the reve- Was R O-5-9 as against R C-4-9 at 
nne and lental. the previous settlement The revenue 

ncidence per cultivated acre vaned from R 0-9-4 in the 
Havell gtoup of SeonI tahsil to R. 0-3-2 in the Dhiima 
gioup of Lakhnadon, while the rental incidence vaned 
from R 0-15-9 to R 0-6-6 in the same gioups, the average 
being R. 0-10-10, 
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138 The new settlement came into foicc fiom 1897 in the 

Seoni tahsll 1 and 1898 in the Lakhna- 
saUei'°uit"' d C ° St ° f the don ta l is ‘l an d was made for a peuod 
of 11 and 12 years It expires in 1908 
in the Seoni tahsll and in 1909 in the Lakhnadon tahsll 
Undei the lecent oideis of the Government of India the 
settlement has been extended to the normal peuod of 
20 yeais and will expue in 1916-1917 Excluding the 
prelunmaiy traverse suivey the total cost of the settlement 
was Rs 231 lakhs or a little moie than Rs 90 per square 
mile The settlement was the last effected by Khan Bahadur 
Aulitd Husain, a distinguished Officer of the Depaitmentin 
these Piovinces, whose services had . extended over more 
than 50 years 

139 Owing to the deterioration caused by the famine of 

. 1900 and the poor ci ops of subsequent 

Abatements oE revenue 

years in the uce tiacts of Ugh and 
Baighat and in the Dhiima cncle of the Lakhnadon tahsll, 
small temporary abatements of levenue were gt anted in a 
number of villages, being calculated on the decline in the 
cropped area, making a double allowance fot the most 
valuable crop These amounted in 1901-02 to Rs, 20,000, 
in 1902-03 to Rs 9500 and in 1903-04 to Rs 7400 
Remissions of revenue have also been made 111 yeais of famine, 
but excepL for this the settlement has successfully survived 
the 01 deal of the senes of failures of the harvest, which 
followed its intioduction 

140 Concurrently with the regular revision, the Settle- 
ment Officer dealt with 186 blocks' 
covenng 180 squaie miles of land, 

which were to be settled on the ryotwari system Of these 
I S S wei e foi med by excision from Government forest, and 
the remainder used to form part of the Adegaon and Bhlm- 
garh estates, which escheated to Government on failure of 
heirs The bulk of the blocks wete settled as villages with 


Ryotvvai 1 settlement. 




o groups wheie it was mtioduced fioin 1896 
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managing patcls, leceiving a commission oi two annas in ti 
rupee on collections when the total demand of the villag 
amounted to Rs 300 or moi e, and of two and a halt anna 
when it fell shoit of this amount Two villages weie settled 
with watanefan 01 hei editary patels receiving, on account of 
improvements effected, a commission of three and a half! 
annas in the rupee , and six under the special mles pioviding 
terms of exemption foi impiovements as an inducement to . 
the construction of tanks foi nee cultivation 1 Some of the 
villages seem to have been subsequently abandoned, and in 
1905 tlieie were 165 in existence, 127 in the Lakhmdon 
tahsil and 38 in the SeonI tahsil , of 32 moie villages, 28 
were out of cultivation and in 4 auangements foi assessment 
weie in pi ogress. The amounts of land levenue and cesses ; 
realised fiom these villages in 1904-05 weie Rs, 19,000 
and Rs 2600 lespectively The assessment was made 011 the 
same system as m the malguzan area, but the levenue fell at 
Only R. 0-5-1 an acre as against R O-IO-IO in malguzaii 
villages, because the soil was inferior in quality and the 
villages generally moie remote fiom hade ccnties In 
1904-05, 77,000 acies weie included in holdings 111/ 
ryotwari villages, of which 37,000 were undei cultivation j 
During the last three yeais (ending 1905) a sum of Rs 9000* 
has been expended on the constiuclion of wells in neaily 4c 
villages, i 

141, The District has no jagir or zamindan estates' 

Ten villages, eight in the Seonf anc 

Special tenures. 

two in the Lakhnadon tahsil, with a 
total aiea of 6800 acies, have been sold outnght under the! 
Waste Land Rules, the amount realised being Rs 23,000. 
These aie fiee fiom payment of land revenue, but cesses au 
due from them Supenor and mfenor propiietois coexist n, 
95 villages, 47 in the Seoni and 48 in the Lakhnadon tahsil! 
pnncipally belonging to the estates of the larger landowners 
The settlement was made m all these cases with the supenor 
1 bee Settlement Repent (lgcoj, para. 91, 
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(pnetor. Piotected status was awarded to 24 thekddars 01 
/mers at the last settlement and occupancy lights in sir 
S( nd were confen ed on 48 otheis Applications for piotected 
.atus ate mfiequent The Distiict has six ioiest villages 
lPntaining an aiea of 500 acres allotted for cultivation. 
These villages are under the management of the Forest 
9epai Lment, and their object is to secuie a supply of labour 
m localities where it is lequired by the Depaitmenl The 
patches of sandy soil in the beds of nvcis, on which melons 
and vegetables are gtown by Dhimars and Kahais weie not 
assessed at the 30 yeais’ settlement and were subsequently 
made over to the District Fund for management, they were 
afterwards declared to be nasiil or Government property 
Some double was expenenced m collecting lents foi them as 
the patches of cultivation changed annually, and in 1903 it 
was decided that the melon beds of the two navigable liveis, 
'the Wainganga and Neibudda, should be retained as Govern- 
ment piopeity, and the remainder handed ovei to the village 
pioprietois to be assessed at the next settlement 

142. Nearly 152,000 acies consisting of villages or 
shaiesof villages and 140 acres includ- 
reiu^iTius'^ Ge and qUlt " In holdings were held wholly 01 

partially levenue-fiee 111 1904-05, the 
Imount of revenue so assigned being Rs 28,000 Since the 
lettlement the amount of assigned levenue has been reduced 
Tom Rs 30,000 by resumptions Founeily two laigc estates 
veie held on quit-rent, the Gondi taluk (in the Seom tahsil) 
iompusmg 89 villages, and the Kedarpur taluk (in the 
Lakhnadon tahsil) containing 72 villages. The fotmer 
jelonged to Dlwan Najaf Khan, the father of the piesent 
Dlwan Muhammad All Khan, and the latter to Wans 
Vluhanimad Khan Both these talukdais wei e the descendants 
'if the old Diwan family of SeonI In the Gondi taluk, the 
g^quit-rent was fixed at Rs 500 per annum for the lifetime of 
Diwan Najaf Khan, the ubdridar, while in the Kedarpur 
taluk' it- was fixed at half the amount assessed as kdmil (full) 
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jama foi the lifetime of the ubdridar Subsequently to the 
last 30 yeais’ settlement, the amount of the quit-ient m the 
Gondl taluk was, on the death of the foimei holder, laised 
fiom Rs 500 to Rs. 1000, the latter sum to continue for the 
lifetime of the late holder, Dlwan Muhammad All Khan who 
died m igo6 In the Kedarpur taluk, the giant was resumed 
m November 1884, on the death of Wans Muhammad Khan, 
and the estate is now held on the ordinary malguzari tenure. 
Of the eight villages included m the Khamana taluk oiigmally 
held icvenue-free by Daiyaogir Gosain, thiee were lesumed 
during thccuirency of settlement, and the remaining five are 
still levcnue-fice foi the upkeep of a Hindu temple situated 
at Paluia in the Nagpur Distuct The grant appeals to 
have been originally confeired by the Gond Raja Bakht 
Buland and afteiwaids respected by the Bhonslas , it was 
ultimately confiimed by the Butish Government to the 
Mahant of the temple undei the onginal terms of the giant, 
ic., the obseivation of religious ceiemonies and the upkeep 
of the temple There aie also foui othci villages held free 
of levenue, thiee foi the suppoit of a Muhammadan shrine 
situated m Ziarat neai SeonI, and one for the suppoi t of a 
tomb in Chhapaia These are old grants of Bakht Buland 
and Ins successoi Chaud Sultan, and having been lespectedby 
the Nagpur Rajas were confiimed by the Butish Government. 
Anothei taluk known as the Blbl jagTr, consisting of seven 
villages, is held on levenue-free tenuie by Musammats Ratan 
ICuwar and Sujan Kuwar, who belong to the old Deogaih 
family of the Chlnndwara District At last settlement this 
jaglr was included in that Distuct, but it was subsequently 
tiansferred to the SeonI Distuct. The mna.fi tenure is to 
continue during the lifetime of the present holdeis, and after 
then death thejaglr will be settled on their hens on a quit- 
rent tenure of one-fourth of the full assessment in peipetuity 
143. The total area included 111 holdings in 1904-05 was 

923.000 acres in the malguzari and 

Statistics of tenutes. 

67.000 in the lyotwari aiea or a, total 
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of neaily a million The malguzan land was distributed as 
follows An area of 134,000 acres 01 15 pet cent of the 
total consisted of blr land and 86,000 acies or 9 per cent of 
klmdkasht land Malik-mcikbuzas held only 8000 acres or 
undei 1 per cent of the total aiea, absolute occupancy tenants 
43,000 acres or 5 per cent, occupancy tenants 161,000 acie 
01 17 per cent, and ordinal y tenants 481,000 acies 01 52 per 
cent, while 9000 acres weie held rent-fiee fiom theipiopue- 
tors or in lieu of service Since the settlement the area held 
by absolute occupancy tenants has deci eased by 5000 acies 
and that belonging to occupancy tenants by 46,000, while 
ordinal y tenants have increased their holding by 77,000 
acres A substantial area of land held in the supei lor classes 
of tenant right has thus been relinquished duung the bad 
seasons. Mote than 34,000 acres were sublet in 1904-05 at 
the aveiagc rate of R 0-13-3 an acre as against the 1 ate of 
R 0-15-0 iccorded at last settlement 

144 The demand on account of the road, school 
Cegges and postal cesses for 1904-05 was 

Rs 17,000, for additional lates Rs 
6000 and for patvvan cess Rs 17,000 The last two cesses 
have now been abolished and substantial relief has thus been 
affoided to the agucultuial community. The load cess is 
calculated at 3 per cent on the land revenue, the education 
cess at 2 per cent and the postal cess at £ per cent The 
appiopnation made fiom Distuct funds for Distuct postal 
charges has now been discontinued The tenants pay a 
contribution of fiom 3 pies to one anna in the rupee of rental 
to the kotwar. 
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145 Al the 30 yeais’ settlement m 1867 the SeonI Dis- 
tuct consisted of tlnee Subdivisions or 

Distuct Subdivisions tahslls, SeonI, Lakhnlidon and Katangl, 
slid Staff 

but in 1872 a number of changes were 
made in the boundaries of the Distuct A tiact of 51 villages 
below the Kurai Ghat on the southern bolder were trans- 
feu ed from SeonI to the Ramtck tahsil in the Nagput Distuct; 
the whole ot the Katangl tahsil with the exception of 
58 villages was transfened to the BaDghat Distuct; 32 vil- 
lages from the eastern portion of the Chhindwara District 
were added to the SeonI tahsil and 98 villages to the Lakhna- 
don tahsil, 8 being transferred from Mtndla and 90 of the 
old Adegaon taluka from the western poition of Chhindwara 
District When the above changes were made the existing 
tahslls of SeonI and Lakhnadon weie constituted The old 
system of tllukas which existed in 1867 is not now maintain- 
ed, but they are still known among the villageis The head 
of the Distuct is the Deputy Commissionet , who is also 
District Magistrate. He has two Executive Assistants at 
headquarters besides a tahsildar and a naib-tahsildar for 
each of the two tahsils The civil staff consists of a District 
Judge, a Suboidmate Judge and a munsiff at each tahsil. 
One of the two Executive Assistants and the tahsildars of 
both tahslls have civil poweis and are designated as Addi- 
tional Judges to the courts of the Sub-Judge and munsiffs 
respectively The District usually has a commissioned Medi- 
cal Officer, a District Supeuntendent of Police, a Foiest 
Divisional Officer and a Subdmsional Officer of the Public 
Works Department There is one bench of Honorary 
Magistrates in Seont town The Divisional and Sessions 
1 Tlus ehaptei has been tumbhed by Mr It B Chapman, Deputy 
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Judge of Jubbulpore Division has superior civil and criminal 
jurisdiction 

146 The Land Recoid Staff consists of one District and 
one Assistant Supeuntendent of Land 

Land Recaid Staff 

Records, 8 Revenue Inspectors, 156 
patwaris and one cleik The headquaiters of the Revenue 
Inspectors are at Bandol, ICanhiwara, Barghat and Kurai m 
the Seoru tahsil, and Sunwara, Dhuma, Chhapara and Ghansor 
m Lakhnadon Seoul tahsil has been subdivided into 81 
patwan’s circles with an average of 9 villages to the circle 
and an area of 1 5 square miles Lakhnadon tahsil contains 
75 circles, and each circle contains on an average 12 villages 
and has an area of 17 square miles The remuneiationof the 
patwaris ranges between Rs 100 and Rs 135 per annum, 
but ten men leceive peisonal allowances in addition, varying 
between Rs 25 and Rs 65 These allowances were granted 
at last settlement in order to compensate certain patwaris for 
the loss in their emoluments brought about by the fixation of 
a maximum salaiy of Rs. 135 per annum The allowances 
cease on the death or dismissal of the present incumbent of 
the post. ISfo service land is held by patwaris, nor have any 
received permission to engage in cultivation. Consequent on 
the abolition of the patwan cess with effect fiom 1st April 
1906, the entire cost of the Land Record Staff, amounting to 
Rs 26,400, will be borne in future by Government The 
patwan cess hitherto levied for payment of the staff amount- 
ed to Rs 25,800, of which Rs 17,000 were paid into the 
treasury by malgu/ais and by tenants of lyotwan villages 
and the balance of Rs 8800 payable by tenants of malguzan 
villages, was collected by the patwaris themselves. In cases 
where these collections fell shoit of the sanctioned remu- 
neration of the circle the balance was paid from the amount 
deposited in the treasury Patwan cess was levied at the 
following rates — 

From malguzars, 5^ per cent on the revenue demand of 
the village. 

x 
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From tenants of lyotwan villages, I anna per rupee of 
rental. 

From tenants of the malguzari villages, 4} pies pei rupee 
of rental. 

The puncipal castes of patwaris are Kayasths, Brah- 
mans and Muhammadans Hardworking and intelligent as a 
rule, the patwfuis perfoim then multifarious duties in a 
cieditable manner, and aie rightly considered a veiy useful 
body of men 

147. The figures for the last 16 yeais show that the 
people of this Distuct aie not paiti- 

Litigatiou and u irae 

culai ly litigious Suits of a speculative 
nature are lare The bulk of the litigation is extremely 
simple, being based on money and gtain bonds usually 
eairying a high 1 ate of interest Many Kabulis have settled 
in the Distuct and make a living by lending small sums to 
the pooler classes. M01 tgages by conditional sale find favour 
with the larger moneylenders as the best foim of secuuty for 
their capital Since the at rival of the railway there has been 
a marked decrease in the late of interest charged upon such 
loans and many old mortgage debts cairying as much as 
24 per cent interest have been paid off by laising loans at 9 
and 6 per cent In the early yeais of the decade 1S90 — 1900 
the number of civil suits avet aged between 3000 and 2700 
An appieciable decline in the yeais 1S99 to 1901 was the 
result of famine, but m subsequent years litigation lias retui n- 
ed to a normal standard, with some mciease in the number of 
title suits The number of tenancy suits dunng the last ten 
years has lemained at a fanly constant average of about 325. 
Cuine in this District has seldom been of a serious nature, 
but the railway lately opened is beginning to bring in un- 
desirable characteis The crimes commonly met with aie 
house-breaking and cattle theft ; the average numbei of 
cases of these for the ten years fiom 1890 to 1900 comes to 
356 and 120 pei annum respectively, but in lecent year® 
there has been a satisfactory decline Defamation cases in 
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connection with accusations relating to caste rules aie very 
common 

148 The following statement shows the realisations of 

levenue in the Distnct undei the pnn- 
Statistics of 1 evenue „ , r ,, 

ci pal heads of leceipt, at the end ot the 


last three decades and during the years 1902-03, 1903-04, 
and 1904-05 — 


Year. 

I 

J 

jj 

1 

1 

a 

M 

I 

O 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

1880-81 

1,51,000 

17,000 

6y,ooo 

8 1 ,oo3 

24,000 

1,000 


17,000 

3,63,000 

lSyo-91 

1,64,000 

29,000 

81,000 

1,22,000 

42,000 

2,000 

7,000 

19,000! 

4,66,000 

1900-01 

=,83,000 

21,000 

42,000 

64,000 

36,000 

2,000 

8,000 

14,000 

4,70,000 

1900-03 

2,52,000 

36,000 

55,000 

94,000 

45 000 

3,000 

8,000 

14,000 

5,07,000 

1903-04 

2 77,000 

39,000 

63,000 

1,00,000 

44,000 

3 ,ooo 

6,ooo 

10,000 

5,42,000 

1904-05 

! 2,79,ooo 

38,000 

68,000 

.,03,000 

44,000 

3,000 

6,000 

9,000 

5,5o,ooo 


149 The systems in vogue for the supply of country 

liquor in the District, to the end of the 

Excise Country liquor 

financial year 1905-06, were ( 1) the 
sadar distilleiy system, and ( 2 ) the outstill system, Theie 
was one sadar distillery at the Distnct headquarters which 
served the bulk of the Seoni tahsil, while the lemaindci of 
the District was supplied by 70 outstills Fiom Lhe current 
year (1906-07) the new contract distillery system has been 
introduced, but some of the hilly tracts with poor communi- 
cations are still supplied by 22 outstills In pioportion to 
its area and population the numbei of shops foi the sale of 
country liquor in the Distnct prior to the introduction of the 
new system was almost the laigest in the Province, but it has 
been considerably deci eased under the new airangement 
The excise revenue of the District in 1904-05, amounting to 
Rs 46,000, was the lowest but four in the Province, the 
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incidence per head of population being 2 annas 3 pies as 
against the Piovincial figure of 3 annas 7 pies Tan and 
pachwai are not consumed in the District and the demand tor 
foreign liquor is very small. 

150. The ievenue from opium and ganja during the 
year 1904-05 was Rs 57,000, the 

Opium and Ganja 

incidence per head of population being 
two annas nine pies as against the Provincial figure of two 
annas one pie Revenue under these heads, though it has 
fluctuated during the last decade, shows a steady upward 
tendency In 1904-05 theie were 38 permanent opium and 
40 ganja shops in the District The number of opium shops 
has since been 1 educed to 31 or one for every 103 square miles 
and 1 1,000 persons The number of ganja shops remains 
unchanged Only one shop is licensed for the sale of bhang 

1 51 There are 3 registration offices, the District Regis- 
trar’s office and sub-registrar’s at head 
quarters and one sub-registrar’s office 
at Lakhnadon Both the latter aie in chargeof special salaried 
sub-registrais The average annual receipts from registration 
for the past sixteen years were Rs 3000 The provisions of 
the new Tenancy Act imposing restrictions upon the transfer 
of immoveable pioperty have 1 educed the leceipts The only 
classes of documents generally registei ed in this District are 
sale-deeds and mortgages of immoveable property. 

152. The Seoni District Council and the Seoni and 
Lakhnadon Local Boards came into 
LouifBoai ds° U11Cl1 and existence on the 1 8th January 1890. 

Prior to this there was one Local Board 
for the whole District dating from April 25th, 1884 The con- 
stitution of the District Council and Local Boards is as under 1 — 


Registration 



Elected 

Nominated 


members 

members. 

District Council ... 

... 1 1 

5 

Seoni Local Board 

... 12 

6 

Lakhnadon do. do. 

14 

4 
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The members of the District Council and Local Boaids 
are mostly non-officials The tahsildar and naib-tahsildar 
are membeis of the Local Boards, and an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner is on the Distuct Council 1 he income from 
bazai dues is peculiar to this Distuct and the justification for 
the levy of such dues lies only in the acquiescence of the 
people, in long- continued practice and in the fact that the 
District Council spends a majoi poi tion of such income on 
bazar nnpiovements and in adopting measuies tending to 
promote the comfort and convenience of people ftequenting 
the bazais. Recently the Government have tiansfened the 
income from the postal cess to the District funds The 
income of the Distuct Council exclusive of debt heads rose 
from Rs 25,000 in 1896-97 to Rs 49,000 in 1905-06 A 
total of 54 primary schools, 2 middle schools, 3 sartus, 7 
bazars, 4 loadside avenues, 27 pounds and one vetetinary 
dispensaiy are undei the management of the Distiict Council 
Besides the above the District Council helps to maintain 3 
branch dispensaries at Lakhnadon, Chhapara and Keolan in 
the interior of the District 

153. Seoniislhe only municipal town in the District. 

Municipalities, The raunicl P allt y was seated m 1867. 

The town consists of 5 wards, each 
ward electing 2 members There aie also six nominated 
membeis The average income of the municipality for the 
decade ending 31st March 1906 was Rs 34,000 Octioi is 
the main source of income The population within munici- 
pal limits is 1 1 ,864 pei sons and the average income pei head 
Rs 2-14-0 General administration, water-supply, conser- 
vancy and education are the pnncipal heads of expenditure. 
Seoul has foi the last 30 years been supplied with watei 
fiom the Babana tank situated about 2 miles to the north of 
the town The water used to be brought in an open chan- 
nel It was decided to devote the gieatei poition of the 
local Victoria Memorial Fund to conveiting this open channel 
into a regular system of supply by pipe Rupees 10,000 were 
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provided fxom the fund, and giants amounting to Rs 10,500 
have been received fiom Provincial levenues I he munici- 
pality contributed Rs 37,000, of which Rs 11,000 were 
obtained on loan The total cost of the work will be 
Rs, 58,000. An ornamental gai den has also been constructed 
111 connection with the watenvoiks and paid for paitly out of 


Village SamUt 


Public Woika. 


the Victoria Memonal Fund 

154. The Village Sanitation Act is not now in foicein 
any village of the Distuct, having been 
withdrawn fiom Laldinadon in 1903, 
since when the piovisions of section 14 1 of the Land Reve- 
nue Act have been applied to this village A sum of about 
Rs. 1000 is now laised annually and expended on sanitation. 
ICeolan is also undei the Mukaddam Rules and the leceipts 
amount to about Rs. 200, 

1 55 The District is in charge of a Subdivisional Officer 
of the Public Works Depaitment and 
is included in the Jubbulpore division. 
Almost all the loads are under the Public Woiks Depaitment 
'ihe value of the civil buildings in the District is about 
Rs 2,50,000 and the annual maintenance chatges amount to 
Rs 3000 The Distuct court house is said to have been 
built about 50 yeais ago at a cost of Rs 32,000 and the jail 
about the same time foi about a lakh. The police lines were 
impioved m 1894, at a cost of Rs 45,000 A new foiest 
office was built in 1904-05 SeonI possesses a handsome 
little church, constiucted in 1870 at a cost of Rs. 10,000 
The municipal waterwoiks will, it is hoped, be completed 
before the end of the year The work, which consists of 
pipe connections between the town and the Babaria tank 
at a distance of two miles will cost about Rs 58,000 A 
good veterinary dispensary has also lately been constructed 
in Seoni. A very fine high school and boarding house have 
been built by the Chuich of Scotland Mission, Rs. 26,500 
being provided from Mission funds, and Rs 12,000 contri- 
buted from Provincial and local funds 
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156. The police force consists of 53 officeis and 220 

men, having been slightly 1 educed on 
Police , _ 

two 01 thiee occasions since 1S9O 

There is no special railway police. The Distuct contains 7 
Station-houses and 13 outposts The Station-houses aie at 
Seoni, Kalbori, Baighat, Keolan, Ghansor, Lakhnadon and 
Chhapaia The suggestions of the Police Commission to do 
away with outposts entnely are still under consideration 
Under the new system it has been pioposed to divide the 
Distuct into 14 Station-house cudcs only. Each of the 
existing Station-houses is divided into beats, two constables 
being appointed to each beat Prefeience in leciuiting is 
given to up-country men as being stronger and having spe- 
cial aptiLude foi outdooi duties ;Bidhmans and Muhammadans 
aie the ptincipal classes recruited 

157 At Khan Bahadur Aulad Husain’s settlement, the 

_ Distuct comprised 1457 malguzau and 

thekadan villages foi which 1238 kot- 
wai s or village watchmen were appointed The lemuneiation 
of 4 S 9 kotwars was fixed m cash while 779 wei e 01 dei ed to be 
paid in land. Remuneration in cash and kind is levied in 
malgua hi villages dnect by the kotwai fiom the malguzars 
and tenants at rates beaung the same propoition to the rental 
value of the land cultivated. The aveiage amount of cash 
remuneration leceived by kotwai s in milguzan villages is 
Rs 47 per ycai In villages 111 which the lemuneiation is 
paid 111 land, the average receipts of the kotwdr amount to 
12 maunds 8 seers of spiing grain The ryotwdn village 
dues from tenants are supplemented by cash payments fiom 
Government. In 56 lyotwan villages 43 kotwars leceive 
allowances aggregating Rs 319 The kotwars geneially 
belong to the Mehia, Katia and Panka castes. 

158 Seoni has a fouith-class Distuct jail with accommo- 

^ dation foi 142 prisoners, including 16 

female prisoners. The daily average of 
prisoners in the last four years has been, lyoi, Go ; igo2, 43 , 
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iqoj, 46 , and 1904, 52. The annual cost of mamtei 
pei head aveiages Rs. 117. The recognised industries o' 
jail aie aloe-pounding and stone-breaking Broken m 
finds a ready sale locally, and the aloe fibie is sold ti 
Calcutta firm The piofits on manufactures 111 1904 wei 
Rs 500. ; 

1 59 The fust Government schools in Seom were opened- 

in 1863 From 1864 to 1867 the numw 

Education , „ , , r , , 

ber of schools rose from 44 to 71 and 
the number of scholars from 985 to 1839 In 1867 a de- 
mand foi English education resulted in the transformation 
of the vei nacular school at Seoni into an English middle 
school In 1875 the District was attached to the Southern 
ot Niigpui Inspection Cncle, but with the formation of a 
fourth Circle at Hoshangabad in 1905, Seoni was tiansferred 
to Jubbulpore Fiom 1867 to 1870 the improvement in 
education was veiy marked Schools rose from 57 to 85 
and the numbei of scholais from 1310 to 2114. The girls’ 
school at Seoni was opened in 186S with 50 pupils, and 
those at Chhapara, Laklinadon, and Dhuma were opened 
a year afteiwaids Seth Rupchand, an influential propnetor 
of Seoni, 1 eceived a gold watch and a seat in Dai bar fiom 
the Chief Commissioner, Sir Richard Temple, in recognition 
of his services in the cause of education. In 1878, the 
original Secession Church of Scotland Mission opened an 
Anglo-vernacular school at Seoni The school s apidly un- 
proved and was made into a high school in 1901. It has a 
bianch at Chhapaia. From 1885 the management of schools 
both for boys and girls was handed over to the District 
Council. The combined system, accoiding to which the 
teacheis receive a fixed monthly salary of Rs. 5 to 6 supple- 
mented by a grant depending upon the results of certain 
examinations, was found to be a failure and in 1902 all 
the combined schools were converted into fixed pay Board 
Schools In 1903 the girls’ schools at Seoni, Chhapara, 
Laklinadon, Adegaon, and Dhuma were made Government 
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^tions, A Government girls’ school at 
,ed m 1905 The total number of schools 
/ the annual expenditure in different yea 
Th ow .— 
m 

1 6l 

Keolan was 

and scholars 

is are given 

j"' Yem 

No of schools. 

No of scholars 

I Expenditure 

890-91 ... ... 

5 ° 

9564 

Rs 

1 3,000 

/894-9S 

6$ 

3554 

21,000 

f lyOO-OI ... 

69 

3420 

22,000 

1905-06 

65 

4M7 

32,000 


The progress of education was much retarded by the 
famines of 1896 and 1900. In 1905-06 out of 4627 children, 
38 were in the high school, 137 in English middle schools, 
; and the remaindet in vernaculai middle or pnmaiy schools 
1 The pioportion of boys in receipt of mstructioa to those of 
school-going age was 9. The seven gn Is’ schools contained 
391 pupils. In 1901 the proportion of male literates per 
' 1000 of population was 43, the District standing eleventh 
m the Province in this lespect. The avetage expenditure for 
each child was Rs 7 annually 1,11 1905-06. 

160 Tbeie aie foui public dispensanes at SeonI, LaLh- 
nadon, Keollii and Chhapaia SeonI 

Dispensaries 

has also a police hospital and the 
Church of Scotland Mission maintains a dispensaiy in the 
town mainly for women and childien, in chaige of a quali- 
fied lady doctor. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway have two 
dispensaries in the District, one at SeonI and the other at 
Ghsnsor The public dispensanes have accommodation for 
46 in-patients, and the police hospital can accommodate 
12 in-patients The daily average number of indoor patients 
at the public dispensanes during the decade ending 1905 
was 1 1 and that of outdoor patients 1 54 The income of 

Y 
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the public dispensanes in 1905 was Rs 17,000, of which the 
greatei part was provided from Provincial and local funds. 

1 61 Vaccination is compulsory only m the municipal 

town of Seoni, but is earned on all 

Vaccination. 

over the District in the cold season 
Taking the Distiict as a whole some 24,000 persons were 
vaccinated in 1905-06, the cost per successful case being 
R. 0-1-5. Over 88 per cent of the childien boin and sur- 
viving to one year of age were vaccinated in this year. The 
staff employed in 1905-06 consisted of 9 vaccinators and one 
apprentice vaccinator and the cost of the operations was 
Rs. 2000. 

162 The Veterinary dispensaiy is located in a very 

„ , , fine and spacious building on the side 

Veterinary Dispensary 

of the Great Northern Road between 
the railway station and town of Seoni Two Veterinary 
Assistants are attached to the dispensary, one of whom is 
constantly on tour in the interior. The number of animals 
treated has risen from 363 in 1902 to 1538 in 1905. 
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GAZETTEER OF TAHSILS, TOWNS, IMPORTANT 
VILLAGES, RIVERS AND HILLS. 

Adegaon — A large village m the Lakhnadon tahsil, 29 
miles north of SeonI and 8 miles west of Lakhnadon Its 
area is 2200 acres and the population in 1901 was more than 
1300 persons, having increased by about 100 during the 
pieceding decade The village contains the ruins of a small 
fort built by Khaiak Bharti Gosain, inside which is a temple 
of Bhairava Theie are a number of custard-apple trees in 
the vicinity Cloth is woven and dyed with maddei and 
nlyiobalans m the gieen colour known as amowd and several 
Nema Ramas deal in cloth and thiead The village contains 
a police outpost, a post office, foiest post, a primal y school 
foi boys and a girls’ school It is held by a Brahman tlickadtit 
or farmer Adegaon was the chief village of the Adegaon 
Jagir 01 Chaurasi which originally belonged to the ancestor of 
the present jagirdar of Hanai in Chhindwara, a relative of 
the Gond-Muhammadan ruling family of Deogaih Aftei the 
Maiatha conquest the estate was confiscated for non-payment 
of revenue, and the family were awarded a grant of seven 
villages free of revenue which aie still held by then descend- 
ants and are known as the BibI jagir, Adegaon was made 
over to one Khaiak Bharti, a Gosain from Benares, who was 
subsequently appointed Subah of SeonI by Raghujl Bhonsla 
Kharak Bharti died in 1819 and was succeeded by his chela 
or disciple, and the estate passed in the same manner through 
various hands In 1872, howevei, the piopeity having been 
awarded to one Dhokal Bharti, another claimant Ram Bharti 
brought a suit for its possession and got a decree from the 
Deputy Commissioner in 1873 Shoitly afterwaids Ram 
Bharti was murdered in the well of the Diwan’s house at 
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SeonI, the murderers being two dependants of Dhokal Bhaiti 
who weie subsequently tiled and convicted The estate was 
then declaied to have lapsed to Government and the villages 
were settled with lltekaddis or farmers 

An —An important village situated 1 miles to the 
south-east of SeonI on the Katangl road It has an aiea of 
2500 acies and a population of neaily 1200 persons both in 
1891 and 1901 A police outpost, post office and primary 
school are located hei e and an inspection bungalow has been 
constructed A weekly maiket is held on Sundays The 
propnetor is a Muhammadan 

Ashta — A village in the SeonI tahsll, 22 miles south- 
east of SeonI and 10 miles fiom Barghat, with which it is 
connected by a village road The population in 1901 was 
tinder 1900 persons as against over 1300 in 1891 The 
village contains three old temples built by stones joined by 
lion clamps and cemented with lead. The temples are of 
the kind called HemadpanthI and the following story is relat- 
ed about them Hemadpanth was a magician who by his 
art cured a lung of Ceylon of a dangerous illness But 
Hemadpanth’s mother had died in giving bit th to him, and 
he could only expiate this sin by building 25,000 temples 
in one night. So the lung of Ceylon, who had some in- 
fluence with the heavenly poweis, out of gratitude to 
Hemadpanth induced the sun and moon to stand still for six 
months, during this period therefore there was continual 
night, and Hemadpanth got all the temples built while it 
lasted. Hemadpanth is also said to have invented the modi 
character for Marathi. Two of the temples are still in good 
condition and one of them has a defaced inscription. The 
village contains some tanks which are used foi irrigation, and 
vegetables ar e grown by a number of Marars A weekly market 
is held on Tuesdays. Ashta has a post office and primary 
school. The proprietor is Khan Sahib Abdul Rahman. 

Barghat — A village in the SeonI tahsll, 14 miles east 
of Seont on the Balaghat road. Its area is nearly 1800 
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acres and the population in 1901 was i20opeisons as against 
more than 1300 m 1S91 Baighat has the most impoitant 
bazar in the Distnct, held on Satui days, loi which a covered 
maiket-place has been erected The commodity principally 
sold is nee and pui chasers come fiom surrounding Districts 
to obtain it heie and carry it for long distances in carts 
The light of levying tees at the bazar is leased to a contrac- 
tor foi a sum vuiying between Rs 2000 and Rs 3000 
annually. Cattle and clothes are also bi ought lor sale The 
residents of the village aie mainly Pomvais and Gonds and 
there is also a colony ot Katia and Mehra weaveis who pro- 
duce coaise country cloth The village has a vernacular 
middle school with 133 pupils enrolled in 1905, and a police 
Station-house and post office An inspection bungalow has 
been erected The propuetoi is a Pathan 

Bawanthari River — A liver which uses 111 the Sat- 
pura plateau and after draining the south of the SeonI tahsil 
passes into Bhandara to join the Wainganga While in the 
hills it is a compai atively ummpoilanL stieam, but on leaching 
the plains is joined by converging nvulets flowing down the 
southern edge of the plateau and attains to not unimpoitant 
dimensions. The name has been held to signify ‘Fifty-two 
streams' Until it reaches the plains its corn se lies tin ough 
dense forest The bed of the uvei is genei ally sandy and 
one wntei says ‘ In the Bawanthan you may walk foi miles 
along the bed without a sight of water, but you will get it 
almost anywhere by digging It seems to flow under the 
sand ’ The total length of the river is 57 miles 

Bhaironthan.— A small village in the Lakhnadon tahsil, 
8 miles north of Lakhnadon. The name signifies ‘ The 
abode of the God Bhairava’ Theie is a cave 111 the village 
containing an image of Siva or Mahadeo with a small pool 
of water in front of it The enhance to the cave is piecipi- 
tous. A small leligious fan is held heie on the day of Shiv- 
ratri in Febiuary and is attended by the residents of the 
surrounding villages. I he cave is known as Mathghogia 
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and this is the name given to the fair The piopuetor of the 
village is a Kayasth 

Bhimgarh- — A village in Lakhnadon tahsil, 12 miles 
from Ghansor ot Seoni tahsil Bhimgaih is the headquai teis 
of the estate of that name consisting of 15 villages I he 
estate was foimeily held by the piopuetor of Adegaon, 
and in the litigation between Ram Bhaiti and DUokal 
Bharti m 1873, was awaided to Dliokal Blijiti lot Ins 
maintenance by the civil court on his losing possession of 
Adegaon On Dhokal Bhaiti's death in 1884 the estate 
escheated to Government. It is now being settled on the 
ryotwan system On a hill neai it theie are the lemains 
of a laige number of statues of lude conduction lepresent- 
mg horse and foot soldieis, The local story is that these 
belonged to the army of one GangjI Raja and were all 
turned into stone Theie are ruins of Ratifications on the 
eastern and western sides of the lull 

Bijna Rivei.— A liver which uses m the Chhindwara 
District and flows in an easteily direction thiougli the Lakh-i 
nadon tahsil, joining the Wainganga a few miles noith-eastof 
Chhapara It ciosses the Jubbulpore toad near Gangawari 

Bisapur — A small village in the SeonI tahsil, 20 miles 
to the south-east of SeonI in the Kutai tract The village 
contains an old temple, which is said to have been built by 
Palai Rani widow of a Gond Raja Bhopat The story goes 
that the Gond chief was killed in battle by one of Amangreb’s 
generals, who fell in love with the widowed queen and tried, 
to force her to marry him But she asked foi thi ee days’ 
delay and dun ng this time she went and built this temple, 
and placed statues of her husband and heiself in it and on 
the thud day she killed heiself beside it. Near the spot 
where she died, a. pal as tree (Butea fiondosa ) grew up and it 
bore and continues to bear white flowers. 

Chaonu — A village m the Seoni tahsil, 6 miles to the 
south-west of Seoni with a population of about 1000 persons 
Chaonrl was formerly a place of considerable importance and 
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was the headquaiters of the local governor until Ram Singh, 
the relative of Bakht Buland, established himself at Chhapara 
in 1 703 The Parwar Banias still remember Chaonri as their 
original headquarters and the place fiom which they migrat- 
ed to SeonI There aie the ruins of an old Jam temple 
Chaonri is described as a pleasant spot for picnics in the cold 
weather, having a magnificent giove of mango trees, a fine 
old tank, pietty rides in the vicinity and game for the 
sportsman within easy reach The tank swarms with the 
little Indian grebe called pan-dubbl Glass bangles are made 
here of various colouis and inlaid with tinsel A weekly 
market is held on Thursdays, and the village contains a 
primal y school and a forest post The proprietor is a Bagn 
Rajput 

Chhapara (also known as Dong) l Chhapara) — A large 

village in the Lakhnadon tahsil, 21 

Histoucal notice. 

miles north of Seoni on the Jubbulpoie 
load and 17 miles south of Lakhnadon The village stands 
at the junction of the Wamganga river with the small stieam 
of the Motinala, so called, it is said, because pearls were 
formerly found in it Its area is nearly 1400 acres and the 
population in 1901 was 3884 as against 3450 in 1891 The 
village has a pictuiesque situation on the liver, whose banks 
aie here locky and steep A fine budge was constructed 
ovei the liver by the ordeis of S11 Richard Temple in 1865. 
The budge contains 12 spans of 50 feet each The name of 
the village means chha para or six hamlets Of these four, 
Dongana, Sanichan, Dilawarganj and Gopalglinj, are now 
distinguished Chhapaia is said to have been founded by 
Ram Singh, a lelative of Bakht Buland of Deogarh, who was 
out hunting in the vicinity when a hare turned and fought 
with his dogs He concluded that a place in which an animal 
ordinarily timid displayed such com age, should prove a 
nurseiy of brave men and removed his headquarteis here 
He built a fort which was partly destroyed at the time of the 
Mutiny. The fort is square, with towers at each corner, and a 
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large gateway in the eastern face The southern face ovci- 
hangs the Wain gang'), and the western the small MotTnala 
stream At the beginning of the 19th century Chhapaia is 
said to have been a large and flouushing town with 2000 
Pathan fighting men But it was twice sacked by the Pindai is, 
on one occasion when the gamson was absent in Nagpur, 
attending on the governor for the Diwali festival The 
Pindaris are said to have obtained so much gold from Chha- 
para that they did not caie to carry away anything else A 
small mound neai the Wainganga bridge still marks the site 
wheie 40,000 peisons are said to have been buned in a 
common grave 1 Theie are some Hindu and Jain temples 
heie of recent construction The headquaiteis of the Distnct 
weie removed to SeonT in 1774 undei the Maiathas, but for 
some time after the cession the headquarters of the noi thci n 
tahsll of the District were located m the fot t at Chhapara. 

The village is increasing in population, though the 
numbei of Muhammadan lesidents is 
tntTons' and '° Cal 1DSt ’" not 50 lai & e as fot meily A coiony of\ 
Parwar Bamas leside here Chhapaia 1 
is now best known as the site of an important cattle-fair which j 
is held heie during the month of Magh (January-Febiuary) 
lasting for about six weeks. Persons attending the fair bathe 
in the Wainganga Large numbei s of old and worn-out cattle 
are brought to the fair and sold for slaughter Agricultuial 
implements, country carts and other articles are also sold, a 
number of temporary shops being opened A small tax is 
levied on legistered sales and out of the proceeds sanitary 
arrangements are made and a local agncultuial show is held 
at which prizes are awarded Chhapara has a considerable 
trade 111 cotton, gram and hemp and it is proposed to eiect a 
ginning factoiy heie Giam is the most important item of the 
traffic in corn There is a local hand-weaving and dyeing 
industry and gold and silver ornaments and glass bangles ai e 

^Accoidmg to anothei account the 40,000 perished in a 
ween the 1 uleis, of Seonl and Mandla. 


battle bet- 
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made here A smooth greyish-white chalk is found on the 
north bank of the Waingauga The village contains some 
fine gioves of mangoes It lias a pumaiy school for boys 
and a gn Is’ school, a police Station-house, a post and tele- 
graph office and forest post A dkk bungalow is maintained 
and theie is a s mu for native travelleis A weekly market 
is held on Satui days The propuetor is a Kayasth 

, Chirchira —A small village in the Sconi tahsll, about 
30 miles north-cast of Seom, and situated on the Wainganga 
at the ciossing called Kothlghit, live miles from ICeolau. 
The river heie has a small fall and the black rocks have been 
worn by the aclion of the water into cunous shapes A local 
fair is Held on the last day of Kaitik (Octobei-Novembei), 
and is attended by the residents of the sui rounding villages, 
a few tempoiaiy shops being opened The piopnetoi of the 
village is a Muhammadan. 

Dhuma — A village in the Lakhnadon tahsil, [3 miles 
noith of Lakhnadon on the Jubbulpore load and 34 miles 
from Jubbulpore Dhuma has an elevation of 1800 feet. 
The population was 1000 in 1901 as against neatly 1300 
in 1891 Dhuma is the headquarteis of an old Raj-Gond 
’,nuly with a consideiable estate, the piesent leprescntalive 
being Thakur Latkan Singh The Dhuma fhakui is said 
to have been on the veige ofievoltin 1857, but t0 have 
been restiained and kept to Ins obedience by the peisonal 
influence of Captain (afteiwaids Colonel) Thomson, the 
Deputy Commissioner Some lebels from Jubbulpore and 
Narsinghpur established themselves in the hills neai here and 
for some time piactically closed the load to travelleis They 
weie smpused and dispersed at the end of 1857. The 
village has some old temples and a tank which was repaired 
in the famine of 1897 There is some trade in grain and a 
weekly maiket is held on Thuisdays. Sugarcane of a supe- 
rior quality is grown here Dhtima has a pumary school, a 
police outpost, a forest post, and a post office Theie is an 
encamping ground and a dfik bungalow is maintained 
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Dighori — -A small village, 25 miles noith-west of Seoni 
on the Thel river. A cave here opens into the bed of the 
river, and some sculptures have been caived on the walls 
of its mteiioi It is a favouute place of woiship lor the 
Gonds The liver here contains large fish and the woi ship- 
pers catch them, the local legend being to the effect that some 
of the fish have a gold ring in then mouths 

Ghansor— A small village in the Seoul tahsil, 30 miles 
north-east of SeonI and 6 miles from Keolau station. Its 
aiea is more than 2000 acres and the population was about 
450 in 1901. The ruins of a large number of temples are 
found heie, extending ovei a space of about a mile long by a 
quarter of a mile broad on the banks of the little Lanetl 
stream. The ruins aie meie mounds of cut and broken 
stone, not a single one of which now stands upon the other. 
Only two of the temples appeal to have been of large size. 
One fine statue of a Jain Tirthankar still lcmains on the 
spot and is worshipped by the Hindus as N.igj. Baba. Some 
of the caivings ftom Ghansor have been placed on the 
Dalsagal tank at SeonI, and some Jain statues have been 
placed in the modern Jain temples there The sculptures 
show that the temples belonged to the penod of about the 9th 
century AD. The pioprietoi of the village is a Muham- 
madan 

Kanhiwara — A large village 111 the SeonI tahsil, 17 
miles north-east of Seoni on the Mandla road, and a station 
on the railway line fiom Seoni to Neinpur. Its area 
is 2500 acies and the population in 1901 was neatly 
1400 persons as against under lico in 1891. The 
village has an old foit The weekly market held on Thurs- 
days has become of some Importance since the constiuction 
of the railway, and a considerable quantity of grain is 
brought for sale here A market-place has been constructed. 
There are a number of Kumhars m the village who make 
good eaithen pots, bottles and pipe-bowls, and vessels of 
brass and bell-metal are sold by Audhia Sonars. The 
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village has a pi imary school, police outpost and post office 
and an inspection hut has been elected. The propnetois are 
Muhammadans 

Keolari — A village in the SeonI tahsil, 33 miles noith- 
east of SeonI on the Mandla load, and a railway station on the 
line to Neinpur The village is situated in a plain neai the 
junction of the Wainganga. and Sagar livers, and is occasion- 
ally liable to be submerged when they aie in flood The 
railway here ciosses the Wainganga The area of the vil- 
lage is neaily 1700 acies and the population was 1300 
persons both in 1891 and 1901 A weekly market is held on 
Fridays at which a good deal of betel-leaf from Jubbulpoie 
and Mandla is sold, and since the constiuction of the rail- 
way, atiade has sprung up in grain, hemp and cotton A 
road has recently been made from Keolan to UglI The 
village was bi ought undei the Mukaddam Rules in 1903 and 
a sum of about Rs. 200 is raised annually fiom the iesidents 
and expended on sanitation. A lailway dispensaiy, a pi unary 
school, a police Station-house and a post office have been 
established, and a Distnct branch dispensary is to be opened. 
The pi oprietoi is a Bania who has some other villages 

Khawasa —A small village, 30 miles south of SeonI, 
on the Nfigpui load neai the southern boidei of the District, 
with a population of about 500 peisons A numbet of 
Chamfus leside heie and theie is a considei able tanning in- 
dustry Vessels of biass and bell-metal aie also sold A 
dak bungalow is maintained heie, and there is an encamping 
giound A laige tank in the village was impioved ui the 
famine of 1900 Khawasa has a primary school, a post 
office and a foiest post The piopnetor is a Muhammadan 
Kothighat Fair — See Chirchira. 

Lakhnadon Tahsil.— The noithern tahsil of tbe SeonI 
Distiict, lying between 22 0 18 ' and 

Natuial features. 

22 57 N and 79 0 19 and 8o° 17' E. 
The tahsil is bounded on the notlh by the Jubbulpore Dis- 
trict, on the east by the Mandla Distiict, on the south by the 
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SeonT tahsll, and on the west by the Clilimdwma and N.n- 
singhpur Distncts A chain of lulls known as the Selv/.i Ghat 
and foinnng paitof the Satpuia lange sepaiales the Lakli- 
nadon tahsll flora Jubpulpoie and NaiSinghpui, and the 
Nerbudda boideis it to the noith and noi th-east To the 
west aiange of hills divides Lal.lmadon fiom thcChhindwaia 
Distuct The area of the tahsll is 1S5S squaie miles or 
49 pei cent of that of the Distuct On the not th-cast a small 
block of 44 villages lies below the hills in the valley of the 
Neibudda. The soil heie is iauly good and some of the 
fields aie embanked for glowing both wheat and rice. The 
latge tract from Lakhnadon west and 1101th to the bolder is 
hilly, tluckly foiested and ol poor fertility, the small millets 
and oilseeds being the principal crops gtown. To the south- 
west of Lakhnadon lound Dongaua and Chhapara, lies a 
fanly fertile tract containing the best land in the tahsll, 
though it is much cut up by foiest And east of 
Chhapara up to the Mandla bolder, the countiy is fanly 
open, though the surface is undulating and the soil not 
veiy productive The greatei pait of the tahsll is hilly 
and uneven, and is marked by a succession of barren stony 
uplands divided by nanow valleys in which pockets of deep 
black soil aie found But the position of these lands, especi- 
ally where the hills are particularly steep, is not veiy favour- 
able, and water-logging is a defect to which they aie not 
infrequently liable. Outside the villages lying along the 
Nerbudda theie is no lice land in the tahsll The Neibudda, 
the Wamganga and the Shei are the principal livers 

The population of the tahsil in 1901 was 135,345 per- 

_ , sons or 41 per cent of that of the De- 

population 

tnct In 1891 the population was 
1 5 1 j 4^3 and in 1881, 139,980. The inci ease between 1881 
and 1891 was about 8 and the deciease in the last decade 
nearly 1 1 per cent of the population The density of popu- 
lation is 87 persons pei square mile as against 1 17 in the 
Seoul tahsil. The tahsil contains 947 villages as given in the 
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Village Lists, Of which igr aie uninhabited. Tlieieis no 
town and only two villages Chhapaia (3SS4), and Lakhnadon 
(2148) contained ovci 2000 peisons in 1501, while Adegaon 
Dhuma, Kudaii and Sunwara bad a population of 1000 01 
moie The cultivatois aie many of them Goods, and their 
staple food consists of the lull millets, kodon and kutkl, gi own 
on the stony and sloping land 

Of the total atea, 367 squaie miles 01 24 pei cent aie 
included in the Government forests, 

AgiiLiilturp 

while anothet 107 squaie miles consist 
of pnvate tree-foiest and 198 of sciub jungle and glass Of 
the village aiea of 1288 squaie miles, a piopoition of 61 per 
cent or rather 11101c than half was occupied for cultivation 111 
1904-05 as against 58 pei cent at last settlement and 39 per 
cent at the 30 years’ settlement. The cultivated atea in 
1904-05 was 434,000 acies and lias inci eased by 11 per cent 
since the last settlement (1895-97) The statistics of ciop- 
pmg at settlement and duting the yeats 1900-05 aie shown 
below . — 



The settlement statistics appaiently do not include the 
lyotvvau villages, and do not therefoie afford a piopei basis 
of comparison with subsequent years The cropping fell off 
laigcly during the famines, but the position occupied in the 
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noimal seasons up to 1893 has been moie than rccoveied. 
The ciopping of the tahsll is less valuable than that of Seoul. 

It glows a smallei piopoition of wheat and giam and a 
larget one of oilseeds and the small millets. The acieage of 
cotton has advanced in lecent yeais, but that of sugaicane 
has fallen off. 

The demand foi land levenue at the 30 yeais’ settlement 

was Rs 66,000 and fell at 4S per cent 

Land Revenue _ , T « . » 

of the assets. It was laised at the 

lecent settlement to Rs 1 01 lakhs giving an mciease of 
Rs 35,00001 52 per cent on the levenue immediately pnor - 
to levision, and falling at 42 pei cent of the assets which 
amounted to Rs 2 40 lakhs, the cash lental being Rs 1 68 
lakhs In 1904-05 the land revenue was Rs. 1 12 lakhs, 
some mciease having been obtained from lyotwari villages, 
The removal of the patwau cess and the additional lates (y’-ji 
1 educed the cesses from Rs 14,000 to Rs 6000 At \%< ^ 
settlement the following eleven gioups were formed fo ' 
assessment purposes, the number of villages cos? ^ied by 
each being shown m brackets against it — Neibuabr^45), 
Kedaipui (65), Ghansor (138), Dhuma (96), Lakhnadon (60), 
Patan (54), Sagai (54), Clihapaia (50), Dongaua (71), Sun-, 
waia (61), Noithein Ganga (72) The aveiage rent-rate for! 
the tahsll at settlement was R 0-8-4 as against R. 0-13-2 ira_ 
the Seoni tahsll, while the levenue incidence pei cultivated 
acre was R 0-4-2 The highest lent-rate was R O-12-3 
in the Clihapaia gioup, the Dongaua, Neibudda, Sunwara 
and Lakhnadon gioups had a lent-iate of moie than 8 annas 
and in the lemaining gioups the late was less than 8 
annas an acie. 

The tahsll is divided into foui Revenue Inspectors’ 

„ circles with headquaiteis at Chhapara. 

Miscellaneous, ’ 

Sunwara, Ghansoi and Dhuma and 75 
patwans’ circles It has three police Station-houses at Lakh- 
nadon, Ghansor and Chhapara and five outposts. 

Lakhnadon Village. — A village 38 miles noith of 
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Seoni on the Jubbulpoie load, and die headquaitcis of the 
Lakhnfidon tali si] Its aiea is ovct 700 acres and the popula- 
tion was about 2150 in 1901, having increased by moie than 
100 pei sons duung the decade Lakhnadon appeals fioni its 
numerous rums of temples and buildings to have been a place 
of some nnpoitance in ancient tunes The icmams of Hindu 
and Jain temples exist, and some fragments of sculpluies 
and images have been collected at the shune of Kliei mala, the 
tutelary goddess of the village Otlieis have been deposited 
in the Nagpui Museum. Much of the stone woik has been 
used 111 the constiuction of bi idgcs on the Nagpm-Jubbul- 
poie road, and bioken stones and images can be dug up tn 
situ At a distance of a mile from the village is a hillock 
called Son Tauna, on which a small gar hi 01 foiti ess appar- 
ently stood A shoit inscnption 011 a stone biol cn in two 
was found heie. It mentions the name of one Vikiam Sen 
and apparently speaks of the constiuction of a palace The 
invocation, however, appears to be to a Jain god. Two tem- 
ples standing neai the stream outside (lie village have been 
lately elected from the ruins of the old ones These aie of 


the mediaeval Biahmamc style and appeal to date from the 
9th or 10th century like those of Ghansor 'I he local tiadi- 
tion is to the effect that Lakhnadon was founded by one 
La khan Kunwar , a stone standing on the bank of a small 
tank known as the Rani Tal is considcied to be a lepiescnt- 
afon of him and is still worshipped Lakhan Kunwar ,s 
locally supposed to hare been a 1 elation of the Piindavas and 
to have been their vice-iegent at Lakhnadon while they weie 
ruling at Barehta near Narsmghpui The petforated onyx 
stones called Sulaimm's beads may be p.cked up here. 
Lakhnadon was formeily the capital of an estate of S 4 v.l 
lages or a Chau, am, the number 84 being often found not 
only as a measuie of landed estates, but ,n Hindu mythology 
and literature. The village was fo.meily under the p,ov,- 
sions of the Village Sanction Act, but this anangement was 
discontinued in 1903 and the Mukaddam Rules mt, oduccd 
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in lieu of it. A niaiket i-> held on Mondays and Finlays in 
the cential stieet 'Ilie village contains the tabs'll buildings, 
a dispensaiy, a telegiaph office and a smai It lias a fiist 
giade vernacular middle school with 133 pupils eniolled in 
1905, and a Government gals’ school 'llie piopuetois ate 
a well-known family of Lodlils. 

Largi. — A small village in the Lakhnadon lahsil, about 
20 miles south-west of Lakhnadon, and situated at the junc- 
tion ol the Tliel and Wainganga nveis. At this spot, which 
is known as Songarli, theie is an old foit and some cai ved 
stones Tiadition has it that a shower of gold once fell lieie, 
and that some of the gold is still concealed in the foit. 

Mundara — A sacied place, being ihe souice of the 
Wainganga mer, situa'ed in the Seoni lahsil about ten miles 
to the south-east of Seoni in the village of Ra|ola neai Pat- 
tabpui. The uveL uses in a pool of watei, about which the 
following stoiy is told Long ago a Gond lived heie who had 
an only daughtei named Ganga, and she was beti othed to a 
boy called Beni, who was seivingfoi hei in hei father's house. 
He had been set to dig a well and one day while he was 
digging, a spnng of v,ater suddenly gushed out and washed 
him away No one knew what had become of him and in the 
evening Ganga went out toseaich for him and called lus name 
many tunes but got no answei At last a pan of hands lose 
above the surface of the stieam, which had gone on flowing, 
and Ganga knowing that they weie those of hei lovei ascended 
a high rock close by and flung hei self into the stieam The 
hands dosed over her and disappeaied, but the stieam has 
gone on flowing ever since and is the Wainganga liver. 
Seveial temples have been erected near the place and an 
annual fair is held in the month of Kaitik (October-November) 
lasting foi fifteen days About ten thousand pei sons attend the 
fan and some hundreds of tempoi ary shops are opened for the 
sale of goods The pi unary object of those who come is to 
bathe in the Wainganga, but a consideiable tiade is also done 
in haidwaie and leather goods 
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Nerbudda River ( Narbada ; Narmada — The Nam ados 
of Ptolemy; Nanmadios of the Peuplus) — One of the most 
important livers in India It uses on the summit ol the 
plateau of Amarkanlak (22°4o' N and Si ‘’46' El, at the 
not th-eastei n apex of the Satpuia range in Rewah (Cential 
India), and enteis the sea below Bioach in the Bombay 
Presidency, after a total couise of Soi miles 

The liver rises in a small tank, 3300 feet above the sea, 

„ „ sut rounded by a gioup of temples, and 

Course of the 1 ivei 

guaided by an isolated colony of 
pnests, and falls ovei a basaltic cliff in a descent of 80 feet 
After a couise of about 40 miles thiough the State of Rewah 
it enteis the Central Ptovinces and winds cucuitously thiough 
the 1 ugged hills of Mandla, pursuing a westeily couise until 
it flows undei the walls of the luined palace of Ramnagai • 
Fiom Ramnagai to Mandla town it foi nis, for some 15 miles, 
a deep leach of blue water, unbioken by tocks, and clothed 
on cithei bankbyfoiest The uvei then tui ns noith m a 
nanow loop towaids Jubbulpoie, close to which town, alter 
a fall of some 30 feet, called the dhiian-dlidia 01 "fall of 
mist, it flows for two miles in a narrow channel which it has 
caived out foi itself through locks of marble and basalt, its 
width being here only some 20 yaids Emeigmg horn this 
channel, which is well known as the'Maible Rocks,’ and 
flowing west, it enteis the fertile basin of alluvial land foim- 
ing the Netbudda valley, situated between the Vmdhyan 
and Satpurd hills, and extending loi 200 miles fiom Jubbul- 
poie to Handia with a width of about 20 miles to the south of 
the nver The Vmdhyan hills rise almost sheet hom the noith- 
ei n bank along most of the valley, the bed of the river at this 
part of its couise being the boundaiy between the Cential 
Provinces and Central India (pnncipally the Bhopal and 
Indore States) llae the Nerbudda passes Hoslnngdbad 
and the old Muhammadan town s of Handia and Nmuwar 

1 The ai tiLle on the .Nerbudda i ive. 
the Impel ml Gazeltoei 


i-.a 1 epi nit 1 10111 the diaft article foi 
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Ilie banks of the u\ei m this valley me about 40 (cct lugh, 
and the rail in its couise between Jubbulpoie and iloshanga- 
bld is 340 feet Below Handia the hills again appi oath tlie 
nvei on both sides and aie clothed with dense forests, the 
favourite haunts of the Pmdaus and less famous lobbeis. 
At Mandhat, 25 miles below Handia, theie is a fall of 40 
feet, and anothei of the same height at Pun Isa The bed of 
the nvei m its whole length within the Central Provinces is 
one sheet of basalt seldom exceeding 150 yards in absolute 
width, and, at intervals of every few miles, upheaved into 
ridges, which cioss it diagonally and behind which deep pools 
are founed Emerging from the lulls beyond Mandhata on 
the boideis of the Cential Piovinees, the Nerbudda now 
enters a second open alluvial basin, flowing thiough Cential 
India (pnncipally Indoie State) for neatly 100 miles The 
hills aie here well away fiom the nvei, the Satpuras being 
40 miles to the south and the Vmdhyas about 16 miles to the 
noith In this pait of its coutse, the liver passes the town 
of Maheshwar, the old capital of the Holkar family, where its 
noithern bank is studded with temples, palaces and bathing 
ghats, many of them built by the famous Ahalya Bai, whose 
mausoleum is there The last 170 miles of the 11 vet’s coutse 
aie m the Bombay Piesidency, wlieie it Hist sepamtes the 
States of Baiodd and Rajpipla and then meandeis through 
the f ei tile Distnct of Bioach Below Bioacli City it gradu- 
ally widens into an estuary whose slioies are 17 miles apart 
as it joins the gulf of Cambay 

The diainage area of the Nerbudda, estimated at about 
ft ninage aiea.tuUita- 36,000 square nnles, is pnncipally to 
rieS| etc the south, and coinpuses the northern 

poition of the Sltpura plateau and the valley Districts. The 
principal tubutaues are the Banjat in Mandla, the Slier and 
Shakkai in Narsinglipur, and the Tawa, Ganjal and Chliota 
Tawa in Hoshangabad Distt ict, 1 he only nnpoi tant ti lbutai y 
to the noith is the thran, which flows in beneath the 
Vindhyan lulls, in Jubbulpore Distnct Most of these livers 
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have a shoit and pi ecipitous course fioni the lulls, and hll 
with exti aoidinaiy lapidity in the rains, pioduung similaily 
rapid floods in the Neibudda itself Owing to this and to its 
locky couise, the Neibudda is useless loi navigation except 
by countiy boats between August and Febiuaiy, sa\c in the 
last part oi its couise wheieit is navigable by vessels ol 70 
tons buiden up to the city of Bioacb, 30 miles li om its mouth 
It is ciossed by 1 ail way budges below Jubbulpoie, at 
Hoshangabad, and at Moitakka The mllaence of the tides 
reaches to a point 55 miles liom the sea, and coupled with the 
height of the rivet's banks thioughout the gieatei pail of its 
couise, makes it useless foi migation 

The Neibudda, winch is lefened to as the Rcwah 
Saci ed clmi acter of the (piobably flOlll the Sanskllt loot m>, 
rivel to hop, owing to the leaping of the 

sti earn don. n its 1 ocky bed) in the Malmbhai ata and Rainayana, 
is said to have spiung fiom the body of &iva and is oneol the 
most sacied livers ol India, loLal devotees placing it above 
the Ganges, on the ground that wheieas it is necessaiy to 
bathe in the Ganges for forgiveness of sms, this object is 
attained by mere contemplation of tbe Neibudda ‘ As wood 
is cut by a saw (says a Hindu pioverb), so at the sight of the 
holy Neibudda, do a man's sins fall away’ Ganga hcisclf, 
so local legend aveis, must dip in the Neibudda once a ycai 
She comes in the foim of a coal-black cow, but leturns home 
quite white fiee fiom all sm The Ganges, moi cover, was 
(according to the Rev.I Put ana) to have lost its puufymg vn- 
tues in theyear 189$, though this fact lias not yctimp.med its 
reputation for sanctity At numeious places on the couise of the 
Nerbudda and especially at spots wheie it is joined by another 
river, aie gtoups of temples, tended by Naramdeo Biahmans, 
the special puests of the nver, wheie annual gathenngs of 
pilgrims take place The most celebiated of these aie Blieia- 
ghat, Bai mhan, and Onkai Mandliata 111 the Cential Piovinccs, 
and Baiwam in Cenlral India wheie the Neibudda is joined 
by the Kapil 3 All of these aie cmnected b) legends with 
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samts and heioes of Hindu mythology, and the dcscnption of 
the whole couise of the Neibudda, and of all these places and 
then histoiy, is contained in a sacied poem ol 14,000 veises 
(the Naimada. Khanda) which, however, lias been ad|udged to 
be of somewhat lecent ongm Every year 300 01 moie 
pilgums stait to peifotm the ptada/tshiid of the Neibudda, 
that is, to walk fiom its mouth at Bioach to Us soutce at 
Amaikantak on one side, and back on the othei, a peifoun- 
ance of the highest lehgious efficacy The most sacicd 
spots on the lower course of the uvei ate Sukaltlrth, wheie 
stands an old banyan ttee that beais the name of the saint 
Kabn and the site of Raja Ball’s horse sacnfice near 
Broach 

The Nerbudda is commonly considered to fotm the 

, boundaiy between Hindustan and the 

rhstoncal issoctations, 

Deccan, the leckonmg of the Hindu 
yeai differing on either side of it. The Mmathas spoke of it 
as ‘ I he River’ andconsideied that when they crossed it they 
entered a foreign country In the Mutiny the Neibudda 
pi actically maiked the limit of the msunection Noitli of it 
the British temporarily lost control of the country, while to 
the south, in spite of isolated disturbances, their authouty 
was maintained Hence, when, in 1858, Tantia Topi 
executed his dating 1 aid across the rivet, the utmost appre- 
hension was excited, as it was feaied that on the appearance 
of the lepiesentative of the Peshwa, the recently annexed 
Nagpur terutories would use m levolt These fears, 
howevei, proved to be unfounded and the countiy lemained 
tranquil 

Pench Rivei. — A uvei which rises in the Motur platea,u 
of the Chhmdwara Distuct and flows east and south-east 
thiough Chhindwaia, foiming for a short distance the bound- 
ary between this Distuct and SeonI It subsequently joins 
the Kanban in the Nagpur Distuct, its total length being 
about 190 miles The name is said to be derived fiom 
tenth a screw, on account of its zig-zag couise. 
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Piparwani -A laige village in the SeonI tahsll, about 
34 miles south of SeonI. Its aiea is neaily 2000 acics and 
the population in 1901 was about 1000 peisonsas against 
neaily 1700 111 1S91 Some time ago a consideiable amount 
of iron wmk was done at Pipaiwani, with the non found 
locally, pans for boiling sugarcane and implements of 
agriculture being made. These had a local leputation 
and weie prefeired in the Distuct to any otheis. The 
use of indigenous non has now howevei been discon- 
tinued and the impoited metal only is used. A weekly 
market is held on Mondays, but this has also laigely 
declined in mipoitance. The village has a pnmary school 
and post office. It foimerly belonged to an Agarwnla Bama, 
but the bulk of it is now held by a Mehia piopnetor. 

Sarekha — A small village in the SeonI tahsll, about 21 
miles noi th of Seoni and at the junction of the Wainganga and 
Hmi livers At the confluence of the nvcis aie some large 
circles of stones like those at Stonehenge ; the stones are 
placed standing in gioups of foui or five with a massive flat 
one lying table-wise above them and aie aiiangedin cucles 
of 40 or 50 feet in diameter They have been held to be of 
Indo-Scytlnc origin. Steindale 1 gives the following legend 
about them as emanating fiom an old Baiga. village puest — 
‘In times long ago, befoie we Gonds came into existence 
‘and the countiy was peopled by deo/d', (i e , gods), the 
‘Hull liver was boin, and' was to be mmried to the 
1 Wainganga. Ah I in those days the Wainganga was a finer 
‘ livei than it is now; B him sen spoilt it, he did. There 
1 were Dongar Ueo and Sundar Deo, and Kukra Deo, and 
‘ ever so many deoids, but Bhimsen was the most power- 
ful of all, as Kukia Deo was the most crabbed and lll- 
' favoui ed In those days Blilnisen wanted to dam up the 
‘ Wainganga to make a fish pond, so he began at night, for 
IT ihe duos only work at night, and he began to tear up the 
‘hills by the loots and to thiow them down into the valley. 

1 Seoul 01 Camp Life on tlie Satpurii Range, p 97 
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‘ J hat big spur near the bend of the river is one, and the 
‘big hog-backed lull, vvheie the Guiera Deo still lives, is 
‘another A little gap only lemained, the space between 
‘the hills where the liver still runs, and Bhlmsen toiled 
‘ hard, for if he could not do it before morning he would 
' nevei be able to do it at all So he tore up two hills 
‘by the roots and, tying them to the ends of his staff, 
'slung them across his shoulder and earned them down 
‘to the river , but just before he got theie the cock cievv. 

‘ Bhlmsen flung down Ins load in a rage, and there 
‘aie the lulls to tins day, there, those conical ones out 
‘in the plain It is tiue, Mahaia), continued he, giavely, 

‘ seeing a smile 011 our faces, what should lulls do out theie 
‘by themselves if Bhlmsen had not tluown them down 
‘there? And he huiled away his staff across the nvei ; 

' they say it is still to be seen some thuty miles from here , 
‘it is of stone, and is foity paces long Well, sahib, as 
‘ Bhunsen could not stop the Wain gang. I, the Wainganga 
* went on, and at last wanted a wife, and the deo/ds agi eed 
‘it was only just and fair he should have a wife as otliei 
‘riveis mostly have So the young H111I was boin, and 
' theie was to be a grand wedding All the dcoldb and wood- 
1 land fays weie to attend — all except Kukra Deo, for he 
‘was, as I have said, ciabbed and ill-favoured, and made 
'eveiybody miseiable,so they all agreed they would not 
‘ invite Kukra Deo Alas 1 They foigot that he was one of 
‘ the most poweiful as well as the most malicious of the 
' deolas It was a sad mistake, and Kula.i Deo laughed a 
‘ savage laugh when lie heaid of it, and vowed to be re- 
! venged. So all the deolas and woodland fays attended the 
‘ marriage of the pretty Huri with the wild and capricious 
‘ Wainganga ; all the deos, and from yonder pointed hill, yon 
‘,far away, came Raja Bobal Sah on his winged horses — yes, 

' s.ilnb, horses had wmgs m those days , Raja Indi a cLiMEe - ^ 
'off, but they cany the marks to this day. Look at yoi ur 
‘ horse’s legs, sahib, and you will see the maiks Weij 
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'Mabaiaj, the paity assembled at the sangam (confluence) of 
‘ the two slieams, and the feast began. The elder and more 
‘sobei deaids sat in gioups of foui or five, talking and 
‘watching the youngei ones, who weie dancing lound hand 
‘in hand in ungs All weie buglit and gay, and all said, 
' “ Well it is that crabbed old Kukia Deo is not lieie to spoil 
' oui pleasuic.” But old Kukia Deo laughed to himself fiom 
' behind the lockfiom whence he watched the dancers; he 
‘ laughed with savage glee as he hugged something undei 
‘Ins aim. The mu 111 grew fast and funous, and the level 
‘ was at its height, when Kukia Deo, chuckling to himself and 
‘filling his eats with clay, pulled out the bundle fiom under 
‘Ins aim — it was a cock fast asleep. Placing it on the lock 
‘ befoie him he gave it a shake, and, snatching a handful of 
' featheis fiom its tail, he plunged with a triumphant yell into 
‘the Wamganga The startled bird awoke with a scieam, 
' looked round half sleepily for a second, and then clapped 
‘ his wings and crew, loud and cleai That instant sudden 
‘silence fell on the place; the dancers, the gioups of watch- 
'eis, all turned into stone 1 mde blocks occupied the place of 
‘nymph and fay. and hushed was the sound of levehy 
‘Weeping, the silvei Hirrl fell into the aims of the Wain- 
‘ganga, who bore her sobbing away Theie aie no more 
* dcotds or woodland fays left in the silent valley since the 
' night when the wicked Kukia Deo turned them all into stones.’ 

Satpura Hills 1 — A lange of hills m the centie of 
, , India The name, which is modern 

Geogiaphical position 

originally belonged only to the hills 
which divide the Neibudda and Tapti valleys in Nirnar 
(Central Piovmces), and which weie styled the sat putt a or 
seven sons of the Vindhyan mountains Anothei denvatioil 
is from sat pnrd (seven folds), referring to the numeious 
parallel ridges of the lange The term Satpui .is is now, 
however, customaiily applied to the whole range, which, 

1 The aiticle on the Satpura Hills is a reprint fiom the draft aiticlc 
for the Impel ini Gazetteer, 

BB 
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commencing at Amaikantak in Rewali, Cential India ( 22 0 
40' N., 81° 46' E), runs south of the Ncibudda liver neatly 
down to the western coast The Salpuias aie soineLimes, 
but incoirectly, included under the Vindhya lange. Taking 
Amaikantak as the eastern boundaiy the S'ltpmas extend 
from east to west foi about 660 miles, and 111 then* gieatest 
depth, exceed 100 miles from north to south The shape of 
the range is almost triangulai. Fiona Amaikantak an outer 
ridge runs south-west for about 100 miles to the baletekil 
hills in the Balaghat Distuct thus forming, as it wcie, the 
head of the range, which shrinking as it proceeds westward 
fiom a bioad tableland to two paiallcl udges ends, so far 
as the Cential Piovinces aie concerned, at the famous lull 
fortiess of AsTigarh Beyond this point the Rajplpla lulls, 
which sepai ate the valley of the Neibudda fiom that of the 
Tupti, complete the chain as fai as the Western Ghats On 
the tableland comprised between the noithern and southern 
faces of the range aie situated the Districts of Mandla, pait 
of Balaghat, SeonT, Chhindwara and Betul 

The superficial stratum covering the main Satpura innge 

, , is tiappean, but in pails of all the 

Geological foi motion 

Cential Piovinces Distncts winch it 
travel ses crystalline rocks aie uppeimost, and ovei the 
Paclimarhl hills the sandstone is also uncoveied In Mandla 
the highei peaks aie capped with latente On the north and 
south the appioaches to the Satpuras are maiked as fai west 
as Turannial by low lines of foot-hills These aie succeeded 
by the steep slopes leading up to the summit of the plateau, 
traversed in all directions by nanow deep lavines hollowed 
out by the action of the stieams and uveis, and coveied 
throughout their extent with foiest. 

Portions of the Satpuia plateau consist, as in the 

Featmesof the plateau. and the 110lth ° f the Chhlnd - 

waia District, of a rugged mass of 
hills lruiled together by volcanic action But the gi eater 
pait is an undulating tableland, a succession of baie stony 
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udges, and nauow fertile valleys, into which the soil has 
been deposited by diainagc In a lew level tiacts as in the 
valleys of the Madina and Sampna neai Betfil, and the open 
plain between Seoni and Chhindwaia, llicie aie extensive 
aieas of pioductive land Scatteied over the plateau isolated 
flat-topped hills rise abiuptly fiom the plain The sceneiy of 
the northern and southern lulls as obseived from the mads 
which tiaveise them, is of lemaikable beauty Thediainage 
of the Satpuras is earned off on the noith by the Ncrbudda 
nvei and to the south by the Wainganga, Wardha and Tapti, 
all of which have then source in these hills 

The highest peaks aie contained in the northern tange 
rising abruptly fiom the valley of the 
Neibudda and generally sloping down 
to the plateau, but townds the west the southern langc has 
the gieatei elevation Another noticeable feature is a num- 
ber of small tablelands lying among the lulls at a gieatei 
height than the bulk of the plateau Of these Pachmaihl 
(3530 feet) and Chikaldd in Berar (3664 feet) have been 
foimed into hill stations, while Raigaih (2200 feet) in the 
Balaghat District and Khamla in Betul (3700 feet) are famous 
giazmg and bieedmg grounds for cattle Dhflpgarh (4454 
feel) is the highest point on the lange, and there aie a few 
otheis of over 4000 Among the peaks that use from 3000 
to 3800 feet above sea-level, the grandest is fuianmal 
(Bombay Presidency), a long, lather nauow, tableland 3300 
feet above the sea and about 16 squaie miles in area West 
of this the mountainous land presents a wall-like appeal ance 
both towards the Neibudda on the north and the Tapti on 
the south On the eastern side the T as din Vali (Central 
India) commands a magnificent view of the suuounding 
country The general height of the plateau is about 2000 feet. 
The hills and slopes aie covered by foiest extending 

„ , over some thousands of square miles. 

Forests 1 ' 

but much of this is of little value owing 
to uniestricted fellings prior to the adoption of a system of 
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conservancy, and to the shifting cultivation piactised by u._ 
abotigmal tubes, which led to patches being annually cleaied 
and burnt down The most valuable foicsts aie those of 
the sal tiee {Shore a tobuski ) on the eastern lulls, and the teak 
on the west 

The Satpura lulls have foimed in the past a tefuge for 
the abotigmal 01 Diavidian tribes, 
duven out of the plains by the advance 
of Hindu civilisation Heie they 
retired and occupied the stony and bauen slopes which the 
new settlei s, with the uch lowlands at their disposal, dis- 
dained to cultivate, and heie they still leai their light tain 
crops of millets which aie scaicely more than glass, barely 
tickling the soil with the plough and eking out a scanty 
subsistence with the loots and fruits of the forests, and the 
pursuit of game The Baigas, the wildest of these tubes, 
have even now scaicely attained to the ludiments of culti- 
vation, but the Gonds, the Korkus and the Bhils have made 
some progress by contact with their Hindu neighbouis The 
open plateau has foi two 01 three centunes been peopled by 
Hindu immigrants, but it is only in the last fifty years that 
travelling has been rendeied safe and easy by the construc- 
tion of metalled loads winding up the steep passes, and 
enabling wheeled ttaffic to pass over the heavy land of the 
valleys, fill then such tiade as there was, was conducted 
by nomad Banjaras on pack-bullocks. The first railway 
across the Satpura plateau, a narrow-gauge extension 
of the Bengal-Nagpur line fiom Gondia to Jubbulpore, 
was opened in 1905 The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
from Bombay to Jubbulpore, runs thtough a breach in the 
lange just east of Asirgarh, while the Bombay-Agra branch 
road crosses further to the west. 

Seoni Tahsil. — The southern tahsll of the District, 
Natural teatmres. situated between 21° 36' and 22 0 24' N 
and 79 0 19' and 8o° 6' E It is 
bounded on the north find north-east by the Lakhnadon 
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tahsil, on the east by the Balaglut Distort, from which it is 
divided by the Wamganga for a shoit distance, on the south- 
east by Bhandua, on the south by Nagpui , and on the \\ est 
by the Chhindwaia Distort fiom vvhu.li His dnided In the 
Pench uvei The aiea of the tahsil is 1648 squaie miles 01 
5 1 per cent of that ot the Distucl West of Seoul town and 
lying noith and south of the Chhindwaia road which passes 
nearly through its centre, lies the Seoul I-Iaveh, a teitile and 
level tract ot black soil which is pimcipally devoted to wheat. 
The Havelf settlement gioup, comprising this tiact. coveied 
an area of about 120 squaie miles and contained about 7,) 
villages North and south of the Havell and extending west 
fiom SeonI to the Chhindwara boidei lie the gioups known 
as the northern and southern kathar and consisting of un- 
dulating countiy bioken by patches of foiest, but covered 
with black soil of vaiying fertility and pi meipally gi owing 
spung crops Tins aiea extends ovei about 300 squaie 
miles. To the west of SconI lies a tract ot sinnlai naluie, 
but moie undulating and with a larger piopottion ol foiest, 
in which both spring and autumn ciops aie giown To 
the north-east lound Ghansoi lies anothei fairly let el 
and open plain in which wheat is laigely giotvn, coveting 
about 150 squaie miles On the east and south-east ol 
the tahsil the Ugh and Baighat gioups contain land ot 
different chaiactei j the soil is foimed fiom ci^stallme lock 
and is of the sandy liatuie suited foi lice Tanks aie 
nuiretous and tiansplanted nee is giotvn by the Pomvais 
whose skill at this kind of cultivation is well known The 
tract is really pait of the Wamganga uce country composed 
in the Buandaia, Chanda and Balaghat Distncts. Lastly, 
belotv the Satpura plateau lies the Kurai tiact, hilly and 
much interspersed with fot est and also mainly devoted to 
rice cultivation The Wamganga and its tiibutaues, the 
Sagar and the Hmi, drain the greater pait of the tahsil and 
the Bawanthari flows down from the southern lulls to join 
the Wamganga. 
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The population of the tahsil in 1901 was 192,364 per- 
sons or 59 per cent of that of the 

Population. 

Distuct Iii 1891 the population was 
219,284 and in 1881, 196,017 The inci ease between 1881 
and 1891 was 1 1 9 per cent as against the Distuct figute 
of 10-4, and the deciease between 1891 and 1901 was 12 3 
per cent as against n6for the Distuct as a whole. The 
density of population is 117 persons per squaie mile as 
against 87 in tne Lakhnadon tahsil. The tahsil contains 
one town Seoni and 804 villages, of which 133 aie unin- 
habited accoiding to the Village Lists Theie is no village 
with a population of 2000 The following eight villages 
contained IOOO or more persons in 1901 — Aif, BorghSt, 
Chuhi, Dondiwara, Kanhiwaia, Keolan, Pipana Kalan and 
Plpaiwam 

About half the cultivated aiea consists of the fuable 

A darlc-biown colouied soil known as 

morand, which is suited to the giowth 
of spiing crops, while 17 per cent is the selird 01 sandy 
soil on which nee is genei ally raised The lemainmg aiea 
consists of inferior shallow and stony land. Of the whole 
aiea of the tahsil 458 square miles or 28 per cent are in- 
cluded in Government foiest, while another 247 square miles 
consist of ptivate tiee-forest and i54ofsciub jungle and 
gtass Of the village aiea of 1245 square miles, a propoition 
of about 60 pei cent was occupied foi cultivation in 1904-05, 
showing a very slight met ease since the last settlement, while 
at the 30 years' settlement only 40 per cent of the village 
area was occupied. In the Havelf group the occupied area 
is 79 per cent of the total available. The cultivated ai ea in 
1904-05 was 458,000 acres The statistics of cropping at set- 
tlement and duung the yeais 1900-05 are shown on the next 
page. The net mopped area fell fiom 376,000 acres at settle- 
ment to 33S,00Qaciesin 1900-01, but had increased m 1904-05 
to 383,000 aeies. The atea under wheat has somewhat 
increased, but riceshows a decline from the settlement figure, 
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and has m part been supplanted by kodon Ilie cioppmg 
is on the whole consideiably rooie valuable Ilian that oi 
the Lakhnadon tahsil, having a laigei piopoiiion of wheat 
and nee and a smallei one of til and kodon 

The demand for land levenuc at the 30 yeai s’ settle- 
ment was Rs 96,000 and fell at 48 

Land Revenue „ , , , 

per cent of the assets It was laised 

at the recent settlement to Rs 1 92 lakhs, giving an 

mciease of Rs 95,000 or 97 per cent on the icvcnuc 
pilot to levision, and falling at 49 pci cent oi the assets 
which amounted to Rs 3 91 laklw. In 1904-05 the de- 
mand for land levenue was Rs, 1 73 lakhs, The rash 

rental amounted to Rs 2 84 lakhs at last settlement as 

against Rs 1 49 lakhs at the 30 yeais’ settlement The 
cesses were formerly Rs 26,000, hut have been 1 educed 
to Rs, 11,000 by the abolition of the paUvati ccss and 
additional 1 ates At last settlement the iollowing assessment 
groups were foimed, the number of villages contained 
by each being shown m biackets against it — Kuiai (65), 
Southern Kathar (78), Havel! (68), Seon! (80), BarghUt 
(121), Ugli (67), Ghansor (11 1), Noithcrn Kath.T (101). 
The average rent-rate per acre foi the tahsil was R. 0-13-2 
as against the District figuie of R 0-10-10 and the 
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Position and populatio 


revenue-i ate R 0-7-2 as against R 0-5-9 foi tiic District as 
a whole The lent-iate loi the Havel! gi oup was niucli the 
highest in the whole Disti ict amounting to R 0-15-9 The 
Seom, Ghansoi and Baighul gioups had a lenl-ialc of 14 
annas 01 moie, and in the remaining gioups it was undci 14 
annas 

The tahsll is divided into foui Revenue Inspectois’ 
circles with headquaiters at Bandol, 

Miscellaneous ^ ' 

Kanhiwara, Kuiai and Baighat and 81 
patwans’ circles It has four police Station-houses at Seoni, 
Ralboii, Barghat and Kcolan, and 9 outposts 

Seom Town (also known as Seoul Chhapata) —The 
headquaiters town of the talisil and 
Distnct, situated in 22° 5' N and 79° 
33' E on the Gieat Noithein Road, 79 miles fiom Nagpur 
and 86 fiom Jubbulpoie A btanch line of the Satpura 
narrow-gauge railway luns fiom Neinpur junction through 
SeonI to Chhmdwaia, and Seoii! is by rail 203 miles from 
Nagpui and 722 from Bombay The population of the 
town at the last foui enumeialions has been as follows — 
*872, 95 57 j J 88i, 10,203 , jSpi, 11,976, ipoi, 11,864 In 
1901 the population included 2989 Muhammadans, 393 Jains 
and 1 54 Christians 

Seoni was founded in 1774 fay the Pathan governor 
Muhammad Amir IChan who lemoved 
his headquarteis here from Chhapara 
and built a fort after the pattern of the Nagpur Raja’s palace. 
The Diwan family still reside in the buildings inside the foit. 
The town contains no notable old buildings, and a large 
portion of it was destioyed by fiie in 1839 A number of 
fine Jain temples, known as the Sukauvari temples have been 
erected by the lesident Paiwar Baums since the British 
annexation In one of these is an ancient image said to 
have been brought from ChaonrI and containing an msenp- 
tion with the date 1491 A D Thcie are four salt pillais of 
comparatively recent date. Some little way out of the town 


Ancient buildings. 
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on the Jubbulpore road, is the tomb of a Muhammadan saint 
Muhammad Shah Wall, who is said by his players to have 
pieserved the life of the Dlwan of SeonI when he was m 
danger of being tioddcn on by an elephant The tomb is 
worshipped by Muhammadans and three villages are held fiee 
of revenue for its support A small temple on the Mot! 
tank contains the tomb of a Kayasth, who became a Gosain 
and is said to have immured himself in it while still alive 
A local gathenng of the people of the town takes place 
heie on the Dasahra festival Anothei Muhammadan known 
as Sunde Shah 1 , is supposed to have defended SeonI His 
head was struck off his body a mile outside the town and 
his headless tiunk continued fighting until it leentered SeonI. 
Two platforms have been erected at the place where his 
head was sti uck off and where he finally fell and are vener- 
ated by the people 

The bungalows of the Euiopean officers aie situated to 

the north of the town and the railway 
Modern buildings , 

station to the south I he principal 

buildings are the District court house, the new Mission high 
school building and the graceful chuich of flagstone. The 
Victoria Library which serves as a town hall was erected in 
1885 by public subscription at a cost of Rs 2000. The fine 
Dalsagar tank adjoins the town to the not th It is so called 
because it is said to have been made by one Dalsa Gaol I to 
watei his buffaloes. The tank was enlaiged and tint ghats 
or flights of stone steps constructed by Captain Thomson 
when Deputy Commissioner of the District in 1866-67 The 
stone steps extend along the entire southern side, and some 
carvings brought from Ghansor have been placed on them 
They are of mediaeval Brahmanic style and some of them 
are graceful. The most important carvings are the image of 
Siva seated on a two-bodied bull with the stieam of the 
Ganges flowing from lum, a Naiayan lying on a couch with 
two women rubbing his feet, Krishna dancing on the snake 
1 Otherwise known as Lunde Khan. He was leally only a Pathan 
adventurer. See Chapter II, History 

CC 
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and the eight-headed Devi A small ornamental island has 
been constiucted in the tank The Budhwau tank closet to 
the town has also some flights of steps 

SeonI was ci eated a municipality in 1867 and the average 

annual municipal receipts duting the 
Municipal undertakings. , „ 

decade ending 1901 weie Rs 25,000. 
In 1903-04 they were Rs. 39,000 and in 1904-05 Rs. 28,000- 
Octroi is the principal head of ieceipt and the expenditure is 
mainly on conseivancy and education The committee 
consists of 1 6 members of whom 10 arc elected and 6 nomi- 
nated The water-supply is obtained from the Babana tank 
situated at a distance of 2 \ miles from the town, fiom which 
watei was until recently conveyed to its centre in an open 
channel, being thus rendered very liable to pollution Pipes 
have now been laid down to cairy the watei, and the Dalsagar 
tank is kept filled from the same source of supply. Seoni is 
the most important trading town of the Satpura plateau and 
the opening of the railway should add to its prosperity The 
exports are principally grain, oilseeds and hemp The traders 
and bankers are mainly Parwar Banias, and there are also 
colonies of Biahmans and Kayasths. The Muhammadans are 
engaged in shop-keeping and cultivation and act as private 
servants and peons There are a number of Sonars who work 
in gold and silver, and a cotton hand-weaving industiy also 
exists The town has three market-places, known as the 
Bhaironganj, Budhwan and Sukarwan bazars 

The educational institutions comprise a high school 


with 33 students enrolled in 1905 which 
is managed by the Scotch Church 


Mission with the assistance of a grant 
from Government; vernacular schools for girls and boys and 


an orphanage also managed by the Mission, a municipal 
English middle school with 62 pupils enrolled in 1906; a 
primary school for boys and a Government girls’ school. 
The town has a main dispensary with accommodation for 13 
indoor patients, a police hospital and a dispensary for women 
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managed by the Mission. A veterinary dispensary has also 
been established, and a suitable building has recently been 
erected for it 

The town stands on 565 acres of nasul or Government 
land, and comprises within its limits 

Site of the town 

parts of the malguzari villages oFSeoni, 
Manglipet, Bhanonganj and Ziarat, and some land belonging 
to the Diwan Muhammad Ali Khan. The proprietor of 
SeonI is a Kayasth Government official, and Manglipet 
belongs to Rai Bahadui Dadu Gulab Singh, Bhaironganj to a 
Brahman and Ziarat to a Muhammadan The area of mSl- 
guzari land is about 1100 acies excluding neaily 500 acres 
of the Diwan’s sir land which is not built over 

Sher River (The tiger) —A river which rises neat 
Khamaria in the Lakhnadon tahsil and after a course of about 
80 miles through the Seoni and Narsinghpur Distucts falls 
into the Nerbudda at Rati Karai near Barmhan. It is 
crossed by a fine stone bridge at Sonai Dongrf on the 
Nagpur-Jubbulpore road in Seoni and by a lailway bridge 
about 8 miles east of Narsinghpur Its pnncipal tnbutaries 
are the Macharewfl, Barurewa and Umar Its bed is 
generally rocky and the current rapid, seaming its banks 
with ravines on either side The length of the river is about 
70 miles 

Thel River.— A river which rises in the Chhindwiii a 
District and flows for a short distance through the south-west 
of the Lakhnadon tahsil to join the Wainganga some miles 
above Chhapdia Its length is about 50 miles 

Wainganga River 1 . (Lt “ The Arrow of Water ”). — 
A river in the Central Provinces, which rises near the village 
of Partabpui or Mundaia (21 0 5 ?' N. and 79 0 34' E ), 11 
miles from the town of Seoni on the Satpura plateau, and 
flows in a wide half circle, bending and winding among the 
spurs of the hills, from the west to the east of the Seoni 

I The article on the Wainganga river is a reprint from the draft article 
for the Imperial Gazetteer, 
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Distuct Here it is diveited to the south, being joined by 
the Thanwar rivei fiom Matidla, and forms the boundaiy of 
Seoni for some miles until it enteis Balagliat. The uppei 
valley, at first stony and confined, becomes latei an altei na- 
tion ot lich, alluvial basins and nairow gorges, until at the 
eastern border of Seoni, the liver commences its descent to 
the lowei country, passing over a senes of lapids and deep 
stony channels, overhung by walls of granite, 200 feet high- 
The course of the Wainganga dunng the last six miles befoie 
its junction with the Thanwai may perhaps be ranked next 
to the Bheraghat gorge of the Nerbudda for beauty of liver 
scenery in the Cential Provinces. Emerging subsequently 
from the hills the uver flows south and south-west thiough 
the rich rice lands of the Balagliat and Bhandara Districts, 
passing the towns of Balaghat, Tumsar, Bhandara and PaunI, 
and leceivmg the waters of numeious affluents. Of these 
the principal are the Bagh in Balaghat, and the Kanhan, 
Chulband, and Garhvi m Bhandara. It then flows through 
Chanda and after a couise of 360 miles joins the Wardha at 
Seoni on the south-western border of that Disti ict The 1 iver 
foimed by the confluence of the Waidlia and Wainganga is 
known as the Pianhita and is a tnbutary of the Godavati. 
In the Seoni and Balaghat Districts the bed of the Wain- 
ganga is a series of basalt ridges with deep pools held up 
behind them, while 111 the hot weather the river shnnks to a 
narrow stream trickling between the indentations of the 
ridges. Below Balaghat its bed is generally broad and sandy, 
mterspeised with occasional barneis of rock Its width 
extends to about 600 yards in Chanda. During the flood 
season the river is navigable foi light canoes from the con- 
fluence of the Bagh as far as Garhchiroli in Chanda, though 
one 01 two barriers of rock impede traffic. Timber is floated 
down it and gram and vegetables are carried for short dis- 
tances by boat. No use is made of the river for purposes of 
irrigation The drainage area of the Wainganga includes 
ttie east of the Nagpur plain and also the bulk of the Districts 
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of SeonI and Chhindwara, whose waters aie bi ought to it by 
the Pench and Kanhan uveis. It is crossed by the narrow 
gauge Satpura railway near Keolari, by the main line of the 
Bengal-Nagpui Railway near Nawagaon in Bhandara, and 
by a fine stone bridge at Chhapaia on the Seonl-Jubbulpoie 
road An annual fan is held at its source at Mundaia The 
curiously winding and cucuitous course of the Wainganga 
through the SeonI Distuct is thus accounted for by a Hindu 
legend Once upon a time there lived a ceitain Raja in the 
Bhandara District, who had a talisman ; and the effect of the 
talisman was that daily, when he put it in his mouth, he 
could be transported to Allahabad to bathe in the Ganges, 
But after he bad done this daily foi a long time, the Ganges 
said to him that it was a great labour for him to come every 
day to Allahabad to bathe in its waters ; and that if he filled 
a bottle with its water and laid it down by his house, a new 
stream would flow whose water would be that of the Ganges, 
and bathing in which would confer the same leligious efficacy 
So the Raja thanked the river, and joyfully took a bottle of 
the water, But on his way home, while stopping to rest at 
Partabpur, the piesent souice of the Wainganga, he inadver- 
tently laid the bottle on the giound. Instantly a stream 
issued forth fi om it and began to flow The dismayed Raj a 
then besought the river saying tlia,t this place was far from 
his home, and he would not be able to come there and bathe. 
So the river pitying hnn, changed its course and flowed 
north, east and south in a wide half circle until it passed 
through Bhandara by the Raja’s house 



